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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 
—-@— 


Censor observes, on the article in p. 111, 
relative to the repairs of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, that several years previous to the pub- 
lication of * Mr. Britton’s forcible appeal,” 
an extensive and systematic course of re- 

irs of the Cathedral had been undertaken 
by the Dean and Chapter, and had been 
successfully prosecuted, as they continue to 
be. up to the present time, under the care, 
not of Mr. Blore, but of Mr. Garbelt, an 
architect residing in Winchester, from 
whose design the episcopal throne super- 
seding that of Bishop Trelawney, has been 
lately erected. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that when the cathedral organ was 
re-constructed in 1825 by Mr. Blith of 
Isleworth, Mr. Blore had some concern in 
the arrangement and design for the case of 
that instrument. 

We assure C. K. that we had the best 
authority for stating, in p. 112, that the ba- 
ronetcy of Annesley has precedence of 
Coote. That Correspondent observes, that 
in the Dublin Almanack for 1827, and for 
several preceding years, Sir Charles Henry 
Coote is stated to be the premier Baronet, 
and the date of his title April 2, 1820.— 
Viscount Courtenay and Lord Aylmer have 
each an Irish baronetcy included in the list 
of their dignities, but no patent for either 
appears on record. A rey seal was issued 
in 1621 (according to Beatson’s Index), in 
1651 (according to Lodge’s Peerage, vol. 
VI. p. 18), in 1644 (according to the last 
edition of Debrett), for creating Lord 
Courtenay’s ancestor a Baronet of Ireland. 
The authorities above mentioned vary as 
much in the Christian name of the grantee 
as in the date. Beatson calls him William 
Oughtred Courtenay, of Newcastle, co. Li- 
merick ; Lodge calls him Francis Courte- 
nay; Debrett, William Courtenay. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in his Biographical Peer- 
age, states that the grantee disdained to 
use the title as inferior to his pretensions ; 
whereas Debrett says that it was constantly 
assumed by the family, though no patent 
has ever yet been discovered. Lord Ayl- 
mer’s ancestor, Sir Christopher Aylmer, of 
Balrath, co. Meath, is stated by Tatas to 
have been knighted, and created a Baronet, 
but in what year he does not state. Beat- 
son says in 1662. No patent for this ho- 
nour has been enrolled. Sir Christopher 
had issue Sir Gerald, the second Baronet ; 
and Matthew, created Lord Aylmer in 1718, 
whose descendant Henry, the fourth Lord, 
succeeded also to the title of Baronct in 
1780, on the decease of his cousin Sir Mat- 
thew, the sixth Bart. 


E. W—e writes: ‘One parting word 
ing the Tateshall pedigree. Mine 
(vol. xcvi. ii. 408) I believe to be the true 
one; that of your yery respectable Corre- 
spondent D. A. Y. (p. exe evidently im- 
possible, for how could Joh’a de Driby, at. 
50, and Isabella uxor Jo’ de Orreby, zt. 40, 
in 1305, be the daughters of Robert de 
Tateshall, who died 56 years before, viz. in 
1249 * ?—I_ beg to join with your Corre- 
spondent S$. D. in requesting D. A. Y. to 
give some further information respecting his 
authority for the Kemp pedigree.” 

On a tankard of gold purchased at the 
late Duke of York’s sale, are the following 
arms: Ba nebuly, a chief quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, two roses; ‘2d and 3d, a lion 

t. H. G. discovers these arms to 
nave belonged to the family of Borough of 
Exeter. (Vide Izackes’ Benefactors to Exe- 
ter, 12mo edit. 1736.) To what particu- 
lar individual it belonged some Correspond- 
ent may perhaps obligingly inform. Under- 
neath the arms, inscribed, ** Reddite cui- 
que quod suum est, 1666.” 

S.T. would be glad of any information 
respecting Wilson’s celebrated picture of 
Cadir Idris and the Lake of the Three 
Grains in North Wales. In whose posses- 
sion is it at present, and what is its his- 
tory? The information requested is for a 
literary purpose. 

A Correspondent inquires, whether the pe- 
digree (with the arms emblazoned thereon) 
of the family of Buonaparte in an old book 
of pedigrees in the public library at Munich, 
has ever been copied into any English pub- 
lication ? 


Errata. 


Vol. xcvit. Part i. p. 600. b. Sir Jonas 
Moore was Surveyor-general, not Master- 
general of the Ordnance. — P. 626, a. Sir 
Thomas More never was a Koight of the 
Garter : the collar of SS. which is exhibited 
in the prints of him was what he wore as 
Chancellor, 

Part ii. p. 34, b. read periens.—P. 46, b. 
19, for destroy read deploy —P. 175, a. for 
Microscope read Microcosm—P. 181, @. 
28, for brother read uncle.—P. 187, b. Mrs. 
Catherwood died August 3, not October.— 
P. 190, a. 5, read Ardfry. 





¥ Dugdale must be correct in making 
another descent, though wrong in giving 
~ same wife to both a father and son.— 

DIT. ’ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_@— 


REMARKS ON BIBLIOTHECA PARRIANA, 


Mr. Ursay, oy Sept. 1. 
HE generosity of Dr. Parr's na- 
T ture led him more than a 
‘other scholar in the world to be lavis 
of praise upon the attainments and 
writings of his contemporaries; and 
this feature of his mind is most con- 
spicuously tapegee throughout the 
annotations of the Bibliotheca Parr- 
jana. I would point, in confirmation 
of this remark, and as the most signal 
proof of its correctness, to the systema- 
tic and unmeasured commendation 
poured forth upon the genius and ac- 
quirements of T. J. Matthias, esq. upon 
every occasion (and the occasions are 
not few) when his name is mentioned. 
Now duly to estimate the unconfined 
“‘verge and scope” of Parr's liberality 
on this account, and the ommend 
expulsion from his heart of every vin- 
dictive and uncharitable feeling, we 
must.call. to mind the harsh and un- 
sparing severity with which, in various 
laces, he is treated in the Pursuits of 
Ehersiee. It is now no secret that this 
work was written by Mr. Matthias. 
Before he left England for his present 
place of residence, Naples, he unre- 
servedly communicated the fact, which 
before was more than half-unveiled, to 
many of his friends. Amongst others, 
to that eminently clever man, whose 
name has often been ane in 
our pages with distinguished com- 
ei dne tes late MrJ ustice Hard- 
inge.. From him I heard the dis- 
clasure ;—and Parr, as appears from 
one of ‘his notes in the Bibliotheca 
Porriana, was also fully apprized of 
the authenticity of this far-famed sa- 
tire. This knowledge, however, has 
not restrained him from acting in the 
most noble spirit towards his envenom- 
ed aggressor, taking no notice whatso- 
ever of such aggressions, nor even stop- 
ping to repel the flagrant injustice of 


one of them. I allude to that memor- 
able passage, in the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, where Parr is arraigned with the 
utmost vehemence of language for his 
republication of Bishop Hard’s two 
pamphlets against Leland and Jortin; 
—and it is afterwards added: ** I trust 
Dr. Parr has severely felt the unmean- 
ing vanity and silly cruelty of calling 
forth again to public notice these tracts, 
which their author long wished to give 
up to oblivion*.” Now, Sir, this state. 
ment is exceedingly incorrect. A more 
guarded and circumspect man in all 
his doings as an author never lived 
than Bp. Hurd, and acting in this spi- 
rit of nice discretion in regard to the 
napa fame that might be esta- 

lished by his writings, he prepared 
with exquisite care and the most sift- 
ing deliberation an edition of his 
works, to be published after his death, 
The learned prelate died in May 1808 ; 
and in the year 1811, this punctiliously 
prepared edition of his works, now be- 
fore me, was sent into the world by 
Cadell and Davies, iv eight volumes. 
In the last volume of this colleetion are 
the two tracts in question, republished 
and incorporated into the main body of 
his works by the express and especial 
desire of the Bishop, as we find from a 
short and cold advertisement, in Hurd’s 
customary style, prefixed to shem.— 
Let the stigma, therefore, of a broad, 
unwarrantable calumny against Tr; 


Parr rest on the head of Mr. Matthias; 


—and let us hope that he will withdraw 
from the next edition of the Pursuits 
of Literature the false and malignant 
inculpation. q 

1 now pass, Mr. Urban, toa topic 
of unspeakable moment, as it seems t6 
me, in so far as Dr. Parr’s credit is 





* See Pursuits of Literature, p. 89, 14th 
edition. 
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concerned, and of sur ssing interest 
to every. orthodox and faithful, and 
right-angled member of the Establish- 
Church; inasmuch as every such 
member, when calling to mind the 
deep and multifarious learning of Parr, 
his gift of rich and gorgeous declama- 
tion in eloquence, the disinterested, 
unblenching integrity of his political 
adherence, and, above all, his exube- 
rant and ever-gushing benevolence, 


¢¢ warm from the heart, and faithful to its 
fires, 


must be ready, in veneration of such 
intellectual powers, and such virtuous 
feelings, to exclaim, “ cum talis sit, 
utinam esset noster.” To say all, 
then, in two words—did Parr sub- 
scribe in truth and conviction to the 
doctrines of the Trinitarian Church, 
to which he had sacredly pledged his 
allegiance ; or was he, in the principles 
of his religious belief, a Socinian?— 
To this latter imputation, the 7 
friendly and even convivial hob-a-no 

terms in which the Doctor lived with 
Socinians, gave heretofore a stron 

countenance and presumption ; an 

throughout the pages of the Bibliotheca 
Parriana, the honey of panegyri¢ is 
most prodigally shed upon the names 
of Priestley, Belsham, Fellowes, Estlin, 
&c. All this, however, might be sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for, and explain- 
ed, I think, on the a le of Dr. 
Parr’s acknowledged philanthropy, and 
generosity of dealing to all mankind, 
and is not to be imputed, in any de- 
gree, to a latitudinarian laxity of reli- 
gious principle. But, unhappily, Mr. 
Urban, 1 have a little secret to impart 
to you, which to my mind speaks vo- 
lumes upon this important subject. I 
will, however, abstain from all com- 
ment—telling what I have to say in 
the fewest and simplest words, and 
leaving the right inference, whatsoever 
it may be, to be gathered by res a 
cious readers. In p. 566 of the Bib- 
liotheca Parriana, mention is made of 


the following work, as forming part of 
the Doctor's library :—** The Divinity 
of Christ, proved from bis own detla- 
rations, attested and interpreted by his 
living witnesses, the Jews. By Bp. 
Burgess, 1790.” On the fly leaf, Dr. 
Parr has. written, ‘‘ from the eminently 
learned and truly pious Author.” And 
this is all that the learned Editor of 
the Catalogue.chooses to tell us has 
been written there’ by Parr. But I 
must set a mark of disingenuousness 
on his dealing with us in this respect ; 
for I happen to know that the follow- 
ing few but significant words follow 
the quotation already made, In THE 
ORIGINAL Manuscript :—* He does 
not convince me.” 1 ‘have no unkind 
or disrespectful feeling towards the 

ublisher of the Bibliotheca Parriana ; 
Ce 1 heartily wish, for the credit: of 
his consistency, (hat he had not garbled 
that which he professes to have copied 
correctly*. 1 shall only add, that the 
Tract in question is, beyond all com- 
petition, the ablest of the manifold 
works published by Bp. Burgess. It 
assumes the shape of a Sermon, and 
was preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the Chureh of St. Peter in 
the East. The opinion I have long 
entertained of this admirable discourse, 
has very lately been confirmed to me 
by the judgment of a very accomplish- 
ed scholar, and thoroughly disciplined 
Divine, who is resident in the vicinity 
of this city. 

In conclusion, it gives me much 
regret to state, that the volume of the 
Bibliotheca Parriana, is disfigured by 
many misprints, more particularly in 
the Greek and Latin words +. Take 
as one instance, on the opening of the 
book, and at the top of p. 551:— 
** Carey's Sermons before the House of 
Commons, 1809.”—To this work, Dr. 
Parr has been pleased to affix the de- 
preciating word du/l. But the word 
Sermons should have been Sermon; the 
author, who is the present Bp. of Ex- 
eter, never having preached but one 





* We really think the conduct of Mr. Lynes, the editor of the Catalogue, perfectly 
justifiable, in omitting parts ‘‘ where the expression was of a nature to give pain to 
living characters.” This the Editor openly announces in his Preface to the Catalogue, 

v., adding, that he has ‘* no doubt more mature consideration would bave induced Dr. 

‘arr sometimes to revise and sometimes to expunge matter, which will even now appear 
to some readers of this Catalogue hasty and offensive.” Such liberty of omission should 
surely be allowed to all Editors of posthumous works.—Ebrr. 

+ For these errors, an apology is made by the Editor, owing to “* the absence of the 
Executors from London, together with their own important engagements, which prevented 
them from paying that exact attention to the progress of the work which they could have 


wished.” —Ebit. 
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Discourse before the Commons, and 
this was never published, but only 
rinted for distribution amongst the 
Members of the House, and the Rev. 
Doctor’s friends—~for, at that time, he 
wore:not the honours of the mitre, but 
was Head Master of Westminster- 
school. -It would: be. “satire in dis- 
ise” to speak in any high-sounding, 
audatory terms of Bishop Carey's ge- 
nius or learning; but as a discriminat- 
ing, vigilant, assiduous, pains-taking 
relate, he has few superiors on the 
Fesiasapal Bench. For the height he 
has reached in Ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment he is indebted to the partialit 
of his zealous and enlightened friend, 
the late Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford; and I have heard 
that this eminent man administered a 
few masterly touches from his own 
pen to this very Sermon preached be- 


fore the Commons, which, however, 
with all the additional illumination 
thrown upon it from Jackson's genius, 
seems much to have unsatisfied the 
fastidious solowdid t of Parr. —See 


Parr’s very splendid tribute to the merits 
of Dean Jothcon, recorded in the notes 
to his Spital Sermon, p. 118: and also 
another tribute from a foreign pen, 
which I met with most unexpectedly 
and most agreeably in the instructive 
notes to the Hellenica, seu Antiquis- 
sime Grecorum Historie Res insig- 
niores, by M. C. G. Siebelis, Lips. 
1815, p. 425. 
Yours, &c. Frepertc Bew.ey. 
Mr. Ursan, Salisbury, July 30. 

Q’cH of your readers as are at all 

conversant with the Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of their own country, 
must be well aware that the Use of 
Sarum, the choral service of Salisbury, 
has for more than six hundred years 
been quoted as a model for other 
choirs to follow or to emulate. Here 
at the hour of prayer the Bishop may 
be seen on his throne, the Dean at 
the altar, the Canon in his stall; a 
fall and efficient choir assembled be- 
fore the commencement of the ex- 
hortation, and remaining in their 
places till after the blessing has been 
pronounced. The service is perform- 
ed with great solemnity in its most 
attractive form. The altar-table has 
been judiciously removed from the 
Lady Chapel to its ancient situ- 
ation at the eastern extremity of the 
choir; but I may be permitted to 


' Choral Service, &c. at Salisbury: 
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suggest, that the pictorial effect might 
be still danpebeed by elevati tee 
altar a step or two, and arranging’ a 
crimson drapery or temporary screen 
behind it, so as to form a rich and 
appropriate back ground. Or, what 
would be far better, if, following the 
example of a neighbouring Cathe- 
dral, the screen with its tracery and 
canopies were restored, and the lower 
department filled up with a painting 
either on canvas or in stained glass. 
The peculiar beauty of this Cathedral 
is its surpassing harmony of design, 
which, in the opinion of no mean au- 
thority, has been injured by the bold 
attempt to improve upon the original 
ae by lengthening the choir. 

e interior, in general effect, is cér- 
tainly not to be compared with Win- 
chester. But I did not mean to in- 
trude upon the province of the archi- 
tect. , 

In this Cathedral the Lay Vicars re- 
tain the ancient custom of reading the 
first lesson on weekdays ; on Sundays 
both the lessons are‘read by a Priest 
Vicar, who also recites the prayers and 
litany alone. The services and an 
thems are —— pms Dean, and 
are very well sung. The psalms are 
chanted slowly and distinctly. The 
choristers have lessons in music three 
times a week from the organist, at his 
own residence, and a writing-master 
attends them, on the three alternate 
days, at their Grammar-school in the 
Close. This is one of the oldest en- 
dowed schools now existing, and 
where some of the first characters in 
the neighbourhood received their edu- 
cation; but I regret to say that it has 
lately been much neglected, and shows 
evident symptoms of approaching de- 
cay. Salisbury has for many years en- 
joyed the blessing of resident Bishops, 
whe have displayed both taste and li- 
berality in their architectural improve- 
ments; but the present ruinous coh- 
dition of the Cathedral School, with 
its broken windows, and writing-desks 
dropping to pieces for want of a few 
nails, is little in accordance with ‘the 
general appearance of the Cathedral 
and precincts. 

Among the objects of interest 
pointed out to strangers, is a small 
monument, supposed to comme- 
morate a chorister Bishop, who died 
during his brief assumption of Epis- 
copal dignity. This is the only mo- 
nument in the Cathedral which is 
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protected from obliteration by an iron 
railing, and as the subject seems to 
be in some measure identified with 
Salisbury, an inquiry as to the proba- 
ble origia of this favourite pageant 
will not be out of place. 

I should be gl : to learn — any 
of r ndents, at what 
riod the ‘ane Innocents’ dent 
now retained in our Book of Common 
Prayer, was first used in England. Mr. 
Wheatly says that it occurs in the most 
ancient liturgies; but there is no spe- 
cial service appointed for this festival 
either in Dunstan’s Concordia, or in 
Lanfrank’s Constitutions ;* and Mr. 
Dodsworth, in his History of Salisbury, 
intimates that the celebrated formulary 
of Osmond Bishop of Sarum is equally 
silent on the subject. 

There is an allusion to this juvenile 
Bishop, and his procession, in a Book 
of Statutes ascribed to Ralph de Di- 
ceto, Dean of St. Paul's in the reign 
of Richard the First; but he refers to 
the custom in its secular character 
only, as a school holiday. The ob- 
servance was prohibited altogether by 
papal authority in the time of King 
Soke: but in the reign of his youth- 
ful successor the pageant was revived 
with additional splendour. We learn 
from Durandus that in his time the 

tions of Scripture, now read for the 
ocomng epistle, and gospel, were 
used in the office for Innocents’-day ; 
and about the same period I meet with 
the earliest injunctions for the religi- 
ous observance of the festival by the 
ministry of children. 

Among the Harleian Manuscripts, 
there are three copies of an ordinance 
by Geoffry de Feering, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, for the more solemn observance 
ofthisfestival. De orr1cro PuERorUM 
pig Sanctorum IwnocenTIuM.— 
He says, in the preamble, “ Provida 





® The same office is appointed for Christ- 
mas-day, for the three subsequent festivals, 
and for the Octave. If any such ceremony 
had been prevalent in the time of Lanfrank, 
some-allusion to it I apprehend would be 
found in the Constitutions promulgated 
under his authority. The boys educating 
under the auspices of the Church, occupy 
@ prominent place in these Constitutions. 
They are divided according to their age 
into three classes, Infantes, Pueri, and Ju- 
venes, and the minutest directions are given 
with regard to their devotional exercises, 
their ‘literary instruction, and their moral 
guidance. 


Service for Innocents’ Day.— Boy ‘Bishop. 


[Sept. 
fuit ab antiquis patribus, predecessori- 
bus nostris, deli tione ‘statutum, ut 
in solempnitate Sanctorum }nnocen- 
tium, qui pro innocente Christo san- 

inem suum fuderent, innocens puer 

ulatus officio fungeretur, ut sic 
puer pueris pre-esset, et innocens in- 
nocentibus imperaret, illius typam te- 
nens in Ecclesia, quem sequentur in- 
nocentes quocunque ieret.”’ 

This quotation, from the Vulgate, 
Rev. xiv. 4, being part of the episile 
for Innocents’-day, was applied to 
King Edward the Confessor, when 
St. John, as we are assured, in the 
garb of a pilgrim, foretold his ap- 
proaching decease. ‘‘ Tell him that 
the day of his death is at hand, and 
that with me he shall follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth.” 

The King appointed Innocents’- 
day for the icativa of the ‘great 
work, which has immortalized his 
name; and it is not improbable that 
a regard to the memory of this idolized 
King, mingled with the religious ce- 
lebration of Childermas. Henry III. 

rofessed the utmost veneration for the 

nfessor; he named his eldest son 
after him, and he repaired, or, more 
truly, rebuilt the Abbey Church, where 
the mortal remains of his sainted pre- 
decessor were enshrined. 

St. Nicholas, the patron of children, 
seems also to have been a favourite 
saint at court, as is evident from the 
numerous foundations dedicated to him 
during this reign; and we find that 
his youthful representative, the Boy- 
Bishop, retained his popularity in the 
court and in the castle, in the church 
and in the schools, through the four 
subsequent reigns. Henry the Sixth 
was born on the festival of St. Nicho- 
las, and religion and loyalty would 
again combite in the celebration of 
the gala day. In those times, as in 
our own, their festivities might oeca- 
sionally terminate in riot and ex- 
cess, the Christmas Carols would 
sometimes be superseded by the songs 
of the Troubadours, and the young 
scholars, forgetting the dignity of cap 
and gown, might now and then burn 
their fingers with snap-dragon in the 
evening; but the hypothesis of Brady 
in his ** Clavis Kalendaria,” and of 
your Correspondent ‘‘ Lathburiensis,” 
vol. xcr. part ii. p. 98, that this was 
meant as a burlesque festival, scarcely 
merits a serious refutation. A glance 
at the religious service eppoinied for 
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the day by the elder divines, and sanc- 


tioned by Wickham and Waynefieet, 
and ‘by'C 


the assertion. 


» is sufficient to disprove 


“They must have feelings most un- 
happily warped by prejudice, who can 
contemplate with any but the kind- 
est emotions an assemblage of inno- 
cent children engaged in their religious 
duties. I shall not soon forget the ef- 
fect produced when the Queen of 
George the Third, at the close of her 
honoured life, attended an examination 
of the National Schools. It was, 1 be- 
lieve, her lastappearancein public. The 
head boy, who officiated as chaplain 
to his kneeling companions, repeated 
the appointed collects, with the prayer 
for the best of Monarchs, then lost to 
his people under the affliction of a 
double blindness, and invoked the di- 
vine blessing on their Royal patroness, 
and the Christian congregation who 
were present. The children then ris- 
ing from their knees, chorused the 
National Anthem with a sincerity of 
loyal feeling that was well-calculated 
to make a lasting impression on the 
minds of the youthful performers, and 
] am sure was communicated to the 
hearts of their auditors. 

I will not occupy your pages by ci- 
tations from the well-known publica- 
tions of Gregory and Dodsworth ; of 
Warton, Brand, and Ellis; as I shall 
probably revert to the subject on some 
future occasion. In the mean time I 
should be obliged by the notice of any 
manuscripts, or incidental remarks, 
which may have been overlooked by 
former collectors, either communicat- 
ed through the medium of your pages, 
or addressed to me by favour i ” 


publisher. 

—_@— 

Mr. Ursayn, Sept. 22. 
| SEND you an Original Letter, pos- 
Z sessed of considerable interest, It 
is one of Sir George, afterwards Earl 
Macartney, written when principal Se- 
cretary to the Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
under the administration of the first 

arquess, then Viscount Townshend,) 
and addressed to Richard Chamber- 
laine, esq. 

‘ Mr. Chamberlaine was the maternal 
uncle of the late Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, and for many yeors lived, and I 
believe died, in fort Buildings, 
Strand, in one of the .houses at the 
south end. He was originally a navy 


Original Letter of George Earl Macariney. 
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surgeon, and married a of good 
fortune, named North, hick of a 
Lancashire family; but left no issue. 
In person he was a neat little man, of 
some wit and literary acquirements, 
and mixed much in genteel society. 
He was intimate with my relation 
(first cousin to my father) Charles 
Johnston, the author of the ‘* Adven- 
tures of a Guinea.” When.I was a 
boy Mr. Chamberlaine was frequently 
at the house of an uncle of mine, at 
whose table I likewise often saw Doc- 
tor Thomas Nugent, the translator of 
Montesquieu. He was immensely cor- 
site rather short for his bulk. 
The Lucas mentioned in the leuer 
was Doctor Chas. Lucas, the celebrat- 
ed Irish patriot, who in his day was 
uite as popular in Dublin as John 
Wilkes was in London; and who was 
as a great reformer in orthography, as 
he was in politics. He was supposed 
to be a little cracked, as the letter sig- 
nifies ; which was not the case with 
the English demagogue. 


** Dublin Castle, Oct. 28, 1769. 
* Dear CHAMBERLAINE, 

**I have received your letter of the 
20th, which would have given me in- 
finite pleasure, had it not contained a 
hint which, of all others, I shall never 
understanu—No alteration of station, 
= say, can change a good heart. 1 

ope it never will corrupt mine, or 
induce me to think that those can de- 
serve honours who endeavour to ob- 
tain them by unjustifiable means.—l 
do assure you, millions would never 
bribe me to give my assistance to- 
wards the furtherance of such a 
scheme; and I desire you may de- 
clare these my sentiments in the most 
explicit manuer, to the person, who- 
ever it is, that could engage you to 
convey to me the strange pr 
made in your letter. Upon any other 
subject 1 shall be a a to 
hear from you, if you will be gener. 
ous enough to write to me on the 
chance of having an answer towards 
X’mas, about which time we shall 
probably have a recess for a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

*“T have seen your friend Lucas, 
whose third wife, like Medea’s ket- 
tle, seems to have restored him to 
health and vigour,—to the corpus sa- 
num at least; the mens sana, I fear, all. 
Anticyra could never give him. 
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“I beg my best compliments to 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, and am with the 
truest sentiments of esteem and re- 
gard, Dear Chamberlaine, most sin- 
cerely yours, Gso. Macartney.” 

Among the same papers in which 
this letter has been preserved, I have 
also found a note from Mrs. Sheridan, 
to her sister-in-law Mis. Chamber- 
laine (who must then have been in 
Dublin), containing an order for Smock 
Alley Theatre. It is in the following 
words : 

** Mrs. Sheridan’s compliments to 
Mrs. Chamberlaine; she has directed 
a place to be kept for her in the Lat- 
tice. She is to go in at the door facing 
her, and the same people that attend 
at Smock Alley will shew her the way 
u Tad 

This is accompanied by a play-bill, 
bearing date “ thre 3st af thie inst. 
March, 1750,” and announcing the 
performance of Othello, in which the 
principal characters were to be thus 
sustained : Othello, Mr. Mossop; Iago, 
Mr. Sheridan ; Desdemona, Mrs. Mo- 


zeen. 
Yours, &c. E. R. 


Mr. Ursay, London, Sept. 8. 


ASTED, in his folio edition of 
the History of Kent, vol. ii. p. 
341, appears to have pos but few 
particulars relating to the pedigree of 
the Woodgates of Somerhill; and, as 
that family have been long settled in 
Kent, and, like many of its gentry, are 
descended from a good old Kentish 
Yeomanry stock, the following parti- 
culars I have extracted from title deeds, 
may not prove uninteresting to them- 
selves, and may be of service to those 
of your readers who I know are an- 
xiously collecting papers towards a re- 
vision of Hasted’s work. . 

1. Land at yg 4 Hoath, Chidding- 
stone, is described as Woodgate’s land, for- 
merly Wm. cm in 1521, and was the 
property of a Wm. Woodgate in 1525, and 
again in 1557. The same land was the pro- 
perty of Silvester Streatfield, Gent. in 1618, 
and of Nicholas Pigott in 1632, and again 
in 1675. 

2. Other land at Rensley Hoath, is de- 
scribed as the property of a Woodgate in 
1557, which in 1618 was the property of 
John Woodgate, and in 1632 of Wm. Wood- 
gate, sen. and in 1675 is described as there- 


tofore of Wm. Woodgate the elder. 


Family of Woodgate, of Somerhill. 
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8. Other land at Rensley Hoath is de- 
scribed as the property of a Woodgate in 
1557, which in 1618 was the property of 
Andrew or Anthony Combridge, in 1632 of 
Anthony Combridge, and in 1675 as of the 
heirs of Andrew Combridge. 

4. Other land at Rensley Hoath, called 
the Rye in 1521, and in 1525 the property 
of Henry Pygatt, was in 1557 described as 
Holmell, the property of Thos. Woodgate. 

5. Thos. W » of Chiddingstone, 
Yeoman, purc land at Rensley Hoath 
in 1560; and in 1566 a Thos. Woodgate, 
of Chiddingstone, Clothier, covenanted to 
levy a fine thereof to John Lye of Eaton- 
bridge, Yeoman, and Peter Woodgate, the 
brother of the said Thomas. In 1618 Wal- 
ter Woodgate of Chiddingstone, Yeoman, 
sold the reversion expectant on the determi- 
nation of the life estate of Abia, the wife of 
Andrew or Anthony Combridge, of the same 
propert » to his brother Thomas Woodgate 
of Penshurst, Yeoman; and a Thos. Wood- 
gate of Chiddingstone, Yeoman, sold the 
same in 1632, and in the following year 
Walter Woodgate, sen. of Chiddingstone, 
Yeoman, for himself and Anna his wife, and 
Thos. Woodgate, covenant to levy a fine for 
further assurance to the purchaser. The 
property described as Holmell in paragraph 
4, appears to have been included in the pro- 

rty of which a fine was covenanted to be 
evied in 1566; and various other parcels of 
land in ion, were also sold tu the said 
Thos. Woodgate, by the said Walter Wood- 
gate, by the same conveyance in 1618, 

6. Other land at Rensley Hoath was pos- 
sessed by a Peter Woodgate in 1600. 

7. Walter Woodgate is styled grandson in 
the will of Henry Care the elder, of Chid- 
dingstone, dated in 1670. 

8. Land at Rensley Hoath, possessed b 
Wm. Woodgate, Esq. in 1699. . 

9. Witnesses to deeds : Thos. Woodgate, 
Peter Woodgate, 1549.—Frances Woodgate, 
Francis Woodgate, 1600.—Joseph or Jef- 
fery Woodgate, 1618.—Henry Woodgate, 
probably an Attorney, 1699. 

Yours, &c. 
—@— 

C.K, says, ‘‘ Lady Brian (page 55) states 
in her letter to Lord Cromwell, that Henry 
the Eighth had made her ‘a Barones.’ 
As no such creation appears, how is this 
statement to be accounted for? It is not 
probable the lady would assert a falsehood 
so sure to be detected. If the statement be 
true, how is it that it has escaped the at- 
tention of the heralds? Horace Walpole 
in his ¢ Royal and Noble Authors,’ has al- 
ready noticed this circumstance. Perhaps 
the privy seal directing the creation was not 
followed up by a patent.” 


S. P.C, 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XIV. 
Hoty Trinity CuHapet, 
Borpestey, co. Warwick. 


(Described by a Correspondent.) 


MS Bas site of this Chapel, which 
has been principally erected 
by his Majesty's Commissioners for 
the erection of new Churches, was, 
with a respectable residence for the 
Clergyman adjoining, purchased by 
the voluntary subscription of persons 
resident in the neighbourhood, aided 
by the liberal assistance of several of 
the nobility and gentry who were ap- 
lied to on the occasion. The local 
Coenesities have already raised and 
paid upwards of 3000/.; but various 
demands upon them to a considerable 
amount are still unliquidated in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of raising 
sufficient funds for the purpose. 

The edifice, an Engraving of which 
is annexed, [see Plate I. presented 
by our friend Mr. Mole, solicitor of 
Birmingham, who was the original 
proposer, and has been a_principal 
promoter of the cateruhing,] fronts to 
the turnpike road leading from Bir- 
mingham to Oxford, opposite the up- 

rend of Bradford-street, and stands 
in the parish of Aston. The design 
is by Mr. Fras.Goodwin of London, 
and that style of Pointed Architecture 
which prevailed in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, is visible throughont. As 
will be seen by the plate, it is emi- 
nent for its simplicity, chasteness, and 
‘beauty ; it is peste much admired, 
and will long remain a movument of 
the correct taste of the present period. 
To its general character it is not un- 
‘like King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
‘bridge; there is no tower, but turrets 
are carried up at each angle, terminat- 
‘ed by dwarf spires. The buttresses 
‘are finished with decorated pinnacles. 
“The building is of brick, faced with 
Bath stone rubbed perfectly smooth, 
and plinth of Cornal stone. 

_. The east end, in which the vestry 
and a beautiful Catherine-wheel win- 
dow are prominent features, is chaste 
.and noble. Below the eastern part of 
_the Chapel is a crypt for vaults, most 
_ substantially erected at the expence of 
Mr. Mole and Mr. John Horton (since 
deceased). ‘The windows are of cast 
iron, from the foundry of Messrs. We- 
thered and Co. of Derby. It is much 
Gent. Mac. September, 1827. 


4 
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to be regretted that the Commissioners 
did not allow a tower or spire, which 
in the commanding and public situa- 


‘tion in which this. Chapel stands 


would have been highly ornamental, 
but as it is we think every thing in 
the power of an architect has been 
effected. At the west end is one 
gtand entrance to the middle aile ; and, 
at the north-west and south-west cor- 
ners, two other doors leading to the gal- 
leries and to the body of the Chapel. 
On entering the interior, the visitor 
is struck with the beauty of the large 
circular window, glazed with painted 
lass; the altar-piece (by Foggo); the 
Beight of the ceiling; and the chaste 
yet magnificent appearance of the 
etched glass with which the windows 
are glazed. The pulpit and desk are 
placed just without the altar, one on 
each side; they are of similar form, 
and, as well as the pews, are of deal, 
ainted and grained to resemble oak. 
here is a broad middle aile, and two 
others on the north and south sides, of 
less space. The ceiling is in charae- 
ter with the exterior, judiciously orna- 
mented with groined ribs, bosses, &e. 
and from its height gives an idea of air 
and ventilation, which the flat ceil- 
ings of the Grecian style seem to deny. 
Galleries supported by cast iron pillars, 
representing small clustered columns, 
occupy the west end and north and 
South, sides, in the first of which is a 
beautiful Gothic organ designed by 
the same architect. 
The body of the Chapel contains 
ws let to the inhabitants, The gal- 
ties are entirely free. At the upper 
end of the middle aile stands a richly- 
ornamented Gothic font, of imitation 
stone. The other part of the aile con- 
tains seats for the infirm. The num- 


. ber of sittings, including those of the 


children, provided for, is 1821, namely, 
1669 for adults, allowing 20 inches for 
each, and 152 for children, allowing 
14 inches each. The length of the 
building externally is 135 ft. 7 in. its 
breadth 75 ft. 10 in. ; internally, in the 
uare of gO feet long by 60 wide. 
The height of the ceiling 45 feet, of 
the corner. turrets 83 ft. 8in. The 
depth of the north and south galleries 
15 feet. The costs of erection paid b 
the Commissioners, including arehi- 
tect’s charges, clerk of the works, &c. 
&e. is 14,2351. exclusive of the site, 
facing the lower part of the east end 
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with stone, , c man’s resi- 
dence, fencing the chapel yard, &c. 

The ceremonial stone was laid by 
the Right Honourable Other Earl of 
Plymouth, accompanied by the Earls 
of Dartmoath and Aylesford, on the 
2gth day of September, 1820; and the 
Chapel was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester (officiating for the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry) on the 23d day of January 
1823. 

It ‘is highly satisfactory to the pro- 
motets of this undertaking to find that 
the Chapel (the erection of which a 
party endeavoured to prevent), under 
the ministry of the Rev. Samuel Crane, 
its respected incumbent, fills well ge- 
nerally, frequently to an overflow, 
thereby amply proving its necessity ; 
and it has already prevented the erec- 
tion of ea places of worship in 
its neighbourhood. 


P.S. By another Correspondent. 


The architecture I should judge 
to be an imitation of an_ earlier 
period than the zra to which the 
writer of the foregoing account has 
assigned it. The rich tracery of the 
windows, and the elegant form of the 
arches, with the sweeping canopies 
which enrich the western window and 
doorway, rather belong to the reign of 
Richard the Second, than to that of 
Henry VI. when the designs of mul- 
lioned windows were acquiring a for- 
mality of character far inlerlor to that 
style which prevailed in the age to 
whieh I woah refer the present speci- 
men. Upon the whole, the building 
reflects great credit upon its architect, 
and it is pleasing to see that he has 
been able to luxuriate in the tasteful 
ornaments of the windows, by employ- 
ing the material in which they are 
formed, cast-iron answering very well 
in such situations for the construction 
of ornaments, while the expence of 
working in stone is frequently the 
cause of their omission. There are nu- 
merous chapels in the Pointed style at 
this time in progress in the vicinity of 
the Metropolis, the majority of which 
can bear no comparison with the pre- 
sent building, the erection of which 
does great honour to the inhabitants of 
its district, not only for giving to the 
neighbourhood a beautiful ornament, 
but also. for the support which they 
have appended to the national — 

1. C. 


Dr. Knox's Meriis asserted. 
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Mr. Urnsay, Aug. 20. 
NE of the purest incentives to 
disinterested exertions in the 
cause of the public is the hope of 
posthumous fame, and perhaps there 
is no species of ingratitude more hate- 
ful than that which, in the full en- 
joyment of the reform, not only de. 
prives the memory of the reformer of 
merited honours, but shews itself in 
attempts to malign his motives. Your 
Correspondent ‘* Omicron,” with a 
view to depreciate the efforts of Dr. 
Knox to improve ‘the Universities, 
would cause it to be believed that the 
state of them, at the time he wrote, 
was but little different from their state 
at present. I trust, for the credit of 
your Correspondent’s integrity, that 
such a representation has proceeded 
from ignorance. His age, I will in 
candour suppose, is not sufficiently 
advanced to enable him to speak from 
personal knowledge, and probably he 
may have derived his information from 
— sources. Dr. Knox wrote 
is animadversions upon the Univer- 
sities fifty years ago. The discipline 
of both of the Universities was then 
scandalously relaxed, though not so 
much so at Cambridge as at Oxford. 
The greater proportion both of Gradu- 
ates and Undergraduates made no ef- 
forts to attain literary or any other ex- 
cellence, but were contented to in- 
dulge an ae jollity, while many 
were wholly immersed in indolence. 
The public exercises were so futile 
and absurd, as to deserve all the 
severity of censure and poignancy of 
ridicule with which they have been 
assailed by Dr. Knox; and the abuses 
of every kind were of a nature so de- 
structive of the ends for which Uni- 
versities weré established, as to justify 
the severe strictures passed upon them 
by himself, Adam Smith, Gibbon, 
wper, and others of equally inde- 
pendent minds, who feared not to in- 
cur obloquy for a season, which they 
foresaw was inevitable, provided they 
could accomplish a reform in an ob- 
ject so important as national educa- 
tion. 


Doubtless, at all times, many t 
and illustrious characters have an 
raised at Oxford and Cambridge. Ex- 
traordinary indeed would it have been 
(as Dr. Knox observes) if, among such 
multitudes as have resorted to them 
for many centuries, a very great num- 


ustre shed 


ber had not arisen, whose 
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a brilliant light on the surrounding 
obscurity. ‘‘ Omicron” points to some 
of these sning Hone e might have 
greatly extended the list—but with this 
admission I appeal with confidence to 
my contemporaries at Oxford (1773 to 
1779) when I ask these questions. 
Was not the proportion of eminent 
scholars at that period so small as to 
render it impossible to institute a com- 
parison between them and the great 
number of those who, since a better 
system has been adopted, have dis- 
tinguished themselves? Is not the 
neral reputation of the Universities 
incalculably higher in 1827 than it 
was in 1777, when Dr. Knox com- 
his ‘‘ Essays?” Is there not in 

th Universities a correspondent im- 
provement im conduct? Is not this 
ameliorated condition of them the con- 
sequence of important reforms that 
have taken place since Dr. Knox wrote? 
Has not a spirit of laudable emulation, 
that has sprung up since the improve- 
ments have taken place, produced the 
happiest effects—and is it not so uni- 
versal as to have reduced those, who 
are not actuated by it, and who are 
still addicted to disreputable habits, to 
a contemptible minority ? 

If this altered state of the Universi- 
ties had been brought about without 
any innovations ;— if the doing generals 
and juraments—answering under -ba- 
chelor—determining—doing quodlibets 
and austins—and all such trumpery 
had still continued at Oxford, and the 
esa examinations in lieu of it not 

n instituted ;—if more diligence on 


the ~ of professors and tutors had 
n 


not shewn, and a stricter disci- 
pline been observed ;—then perha 
the praise of intention and pu 
lic spirit could alone be claimed for 
Dr. Knox :—but when the state of the 
Universities has been progressively 
improving, as his suggestions have 
been adopted ;—when Oxford in par- 
ticular has acquired altogether a new 
character from the moment that the 
present public exercises for degrees 
were established, it would not be more 
unjust than absurd to contend that in 
@ great degree he was not entitled to 
the merit of the reformation. 

When his strictures were first print- 
ed they were treated at Oxford as the 
effusions of youthful zeal, which it 
would be prudent not to notice, lest 
additional circulation and importance 
should be given to them. When, how- 
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ever, the public voice had conferred 
upon the author the highest literary 
celebrity, and his ‘‘ Essays” were rank- 
ed among the English Classics, and 
his ‘‘ Liberal Education ” became uni- 
versally read—silence on the part of 
Oxford was no longer thought expe- 
dient, and a “Defence” appeared 
from the Clarendon Press. e bit- 
terness and personality that pervaded 
that publication shewed a soreness in 
the University, that could not have 
been occasioned had his statements 
been capable of refutation, and had 
there not prevailed a general consci- 
ousness of connivance at abuse. The 
writer is compelled indeed by the force 
of truth to acknowl , that in treat- 
ing of “Education,” Dr. Knox has 
borne away the er from Milton 
and Locke. He loads him with the 
most virulent abuse, because the feel- 
ings of individuals had been incident- 
ally outraged, who were not the au- 
thors originally of the evils that were 
exposed; as if they were not answer- 
able for the continuance of those evils 
which they had the power to redress, 
and as if the best interests of the 
rising generation were to be compli- 
men away to gratify those who 
preferred indolence to the discharge 
of their duty. He makes it matter of 
pe ee that ro Knox had 
n guilty of ingratitude in exposin 

the defects of his dima ‘Mater, fron 
whom he personally had derived such 
great advantages. This sort of answer 
of course strengthened the statements 
it was intended to invalidate ; and the 
University, at no distant interval after 
its publication, commenced that effi- 
cient reform which has rendered :it 
really a seat of learning, and made 
idleness in its students as disgraceful 
as it is rare. 

As new editions of his works were 
called for, Dr. Knox noticed with 

leasure, but without arrogating to 
Dieneelf any merit, the improvements 
that were made, and in a pamphlet pub- 
lished a few months before is death, 
(**Remarks on Grammar Schools,”) 
he declares that to form the Classical 
Scholar it is absolutely necessary, 
** now that the Universities are in an 
amended state,” that the education 
should be completed at College. And 
it is stated in a memoir of his life, 
that he had intended, in new — 
sions of the “ Essays” and ‘* Liberal 
Education,” to expunge those stric- 
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tures which had happily become un- 
hecessary. A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 
1% using the living languages, the 
; best, nay, the only standard of 
correctness is the eee of good so- 
ciety; by which I shall readily be 
understood to mean the form of idiom 
employed by those who, from their 
superior rank in life, and consequent 
ood education, may be supposed the 
208 models in speaking and writing 
their native tongue. If this principle 
be, as I believe, generally admitted, 
I cannot discover what advantage is 
to be derived from reverting, in com- 
liance with the recommendation of 
Ir. Jennings, (see part ii. 498), to 
terms of expression which have lon 
since been aondeand as incorrect an 
barbarous. The changes which have 
gradually taken place in all the lan- 
guages, not excepting our own, of 
which the history can be traced, have 
done nothing more than keep pace 
with the increasing knowledge, the 
enlargement of thought, and the ad- 
vancement in civilization, among those 
who speak them. The discoveries of 
modern times naturally gave rise to 
the invention of words which may 
describe them; and to object to the 
introduction of such new terms would 
be no less ridiculous than to blame the 
poverty of the Greek or Latin lan- 
guage, because it does not afford the 
means of expressing ‘‘tea” or ‘ po- 
tatoes.” There are certainly instances 
of alterations in our language which 
must be considered as auy thing ra- 
ther than improvements. New and 
clumsy words are, without any satis- 
factory reason, engrafted upon the old 
stock. Such I consider the Ameri- 
canisms “ lengthy,” ‘‘ to progress,” 
which, with some others, have of late 
been introduced under the authority 
of our fashionable writers, and of 
some eminent speakers in both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Old terms are sometimes used in 
senses not only offensive to correct 
taste, but at variance with their ori- 
ginal signification. In support of this 
assertion, I need only refer generally 
to the slip-slop of some modern no- 
yels, or the usual style of a newspaper 
aragraph. A very eminent auctioneer 
fately announced that he was entrusted 
with the sale of a highly prolific gar- 
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den. It must have fallen te the lot 
of almost every one to read of a ship 
being transferred from the slip on 
which she was built to her native'ele- 
ment, &c. | am sorry to have to re- 
mark; that the self-constituted censors 
of our literature, so far from correcting 
the style of the authors of the day, 
are theinselves great offenders against 
propriety. The ‘‘ Literary Gazette” 
abounds in blunders of this sort, and 
can only plead in excuse the rapidity 
with which its weekly numbers are 
prepared for thé press. That the 
** Quarterly Review,” which should 
in this respect be above all comment, 
should in many instances be both in- 
correct and vulgar in style, must excite 
the surprise as well as the unfeigned 
regret of its readers. These effects arise 
sometimes from affectation, some- 
times from carelessness, sometimesfrom 
ignorance ; and in all such cases I con- 
ceive that much is gained by a recur- 
rence to the authority of standard 
writers, or, as a still more certain 
source of information, to the Etymo- 
logy of the word in dispute. It is 
only with a curb of this description 
that the exuberant fancies of some of 
our modern wordmongers can be ef- 
fectually tamed. The sort of awkward 
innovations, however, to which I re- 
fer may safely be left to their fate. 
Though fashion may give them cur- 
rency for awhile, no words can, I 
think, unless they have some recom- 
mendation beyond their novelty, long 
maintain their places in a living voca- 
bulary. The inconvenience attending 
their use,—the necessity which every 
speaker or writer feels of aking him- 
self generally intelligible, must Tead to 
their rejection ; and a reference to this 
test will convince us that the greater 
number of words which have been 
added in modern times to the stock 
of the English language, have been 
= additions to its power, and 
ave in consequence received the sanc- 
tion of accomplished writers. 

What has. been said of words will, I 
conceive, be found to apply also to 
idiom. As the habits and tura of ideas 
peculiar to our country has in the pro- 
gress of time undergone many and 
great changes, our language has natu- 
rally become subject to corresponding 
alteration ; and although in our idiom- 
atic and proverbial expressions we still 
find allusions to customs which have 
ccased to exist, | am strongly inclined 
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to think that in the majority of in- 
stances the custom and the idiom 
founded epon it have vanished toge- 
ther, and have given way to others 
which may in their turn be superseded 
by the fancies of future generations. 
But useless as it must be considered to 
revert to forms of expression abandon- 
ed for this cause, there is in the case 
to which I wish to call your attention 
(that of the double negative), a still 
stronger objection to the adoption of 
Mr. Tana proposal in reviving an 
obsolete idiom. I say “ reviving an 
obsolete idiom,” because, according to 
Mr. Jennings’s view, such would be 
the case; and [ am not prepared to af- 
firm, in opposition to him, that the 
double negative may not at one time 
have been used in the way he asserts. 
But let us inquire why it hes become 
obsolete. There is here no allusion to 
any long forgotten custom; no point 
is Be 8 which requires the skill of 
an antiquary to elucidate it. We 
adopt the opinion now acknowledged 
by grammarians, not from any over- 
strained and fastidious attempt to 

lish and refine our language, but be- 
cause an appeal to common sense at 
once confirms its justness. The du- 
plication of the negative adverb tends 
undoubtedly to destroy the negation. 
Thus “I walk,” simply affirms an 
action. Introduce a negative, and ‘I 
do not walk,” indicates a cessation of 
the action. To introduce a second ne- 
= in such a phrase as this would, 
rom being unusual, r oy ridiculous; 
but were “to not-walk” a form ad- 
missible to express “standing still,” it 
must be clear that ‘I do not not- 
walk” would be expressive of a conti- 
nuance of the action. So true is this, 
that under certain forms the double 
negative is in constant use — us, 
sopplying us with an elegant mode of 
affirmation, and not only enables us to 
give an agreeable variety to the struc- 
ture of sentences, but furnishes us 
with the power of conveying shades of 
meaning which we should not in any 
other manner be so well able to ex- 
press. Thus we may say: ‘* Though 
a town life is not without its charms, 
yet a residence in the country yields 
far more real pleasure.” We may say 
of a man, “‘that he is not destitute of 
talent, but has no application.” We 
may remark of one author, ‘that he 
Is not unacquainted with his subject,” 
and of another, ‘that he is profoundly 
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versed in the science of which he 
treats.” 

I have admitted: (which is all 1 can 
do) that Mr. Jennings may have some 
grounds for asserting that the double 
negative did at one time suggest to the 
mind a more vehement negation. | It 
is even possible, though I know them 
not, that there are instances of its ap- 
plication to that use by English wri- 
ters ; as I believe that in some foreign 
Janguages this negative is occasionally 
repeated for the sake of force, and, 
when so employed, is not regarded as 
improper. But I am decidedly of opi- 
nion that there will be great difficu ty 
in establishing that that kind of nega- 
tive is “* fundamental” in the English 
tongue. It is needless to make parti- 
cular reference to the dialect of Somer- 
set. In all counties of England, among 
the uneducated classes, we shall meet 
with the same idiom, and nowhere 
more commonly than in London. Yet 
it surely will not be contended that in 
any of these instances the speaker has 
the slightest idea that he by this means 
strengthens his negation. On the 
contrary, the slightest denial fre- 
quently issues from the mouths of our 
cocknies loaded with negatives, not 
merely doubled, but to the extent of 
three or four in succession; and it is 
worthy of remark, that in those ex- 
amples which Mr. Jennings quotes 
from Shakspeare in support of his own 
particular views, there does not appear 
to be any remarkable force in the ne- 
gation, if we — the passage from 
the Merchant of Venice: 

** So I can give no reason, nor I will not.” 
Here I admit that the intention of the 
Jew is to express a fixed determination 
to assign no reason for his conduct; but 
1 cannot help thinking that such a de- 
termination must be conveyed rather 
by the manner of the actor than b 
the words put into his mouth, for it 
cannot have escaped Mr. Jennings’s 
notice, that even at the star day it 
is perfectly common, although the re- 
sult of inattention, to employ in ordi- 
= discourse a similar form of idiom. 
he attempt to latinize our language 
which Mr. Jennings condemns, is 
worthy of censure only when executed 
without judgment. No language al- 
fords more m soem evidence than the 
Latin in its purest state, that among 
those who used it the rules of gram- 
mar were thoroughly understood and 
appreciated ; and it must therefore be 
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evident that none can with ter 
propriety be assumed as a model for 
our own. It is true that in such pas- 
sages as that quoted from Mason, the 
classical idiom may appear rather 
strained; but as that poet certainly 
did not address himself to totally un- 
educated ag (if we are thus to 
construe Mr, Jennings’s “‘ unsophisti- 
cated Englishmen”), I do not imagine 
that “ he has been often understood to 
say the reverse of what he intended.” 
In the case of Milton, it is not at all 
surprising that he should draw on his 
unbounded stores of classical know- 
ledge, nor that he should, from his 
perfect mastery over the Latin lan- 
guage, employ, almost without being 
aware of it, an idiom somewhat differ- 
ent from the English in common use, 
But so far from considering this as a 
blemish, who is there that does not 
admire the dignity of his language, so 

rfectly in accordance with the sub- 
imity of his subject? who that does 
not trace to that very cause much of 
the beautifully expressive diction which 
forms one of the most striking features 
of his immortal work ? 

The frequent occurrence of latinisms 
in Paradise Lost would indeed natu- 
rally lead the reader to regard the dou- 
ble negative, which is the subject of 
Mr. Jennings’s remarks, as an instance 
of that kind; and I am much disposed 
to think that your Correspondent has, 
in his zeal for ‘* unsophisticated” Eng- 
lish, allowed his prejudices to blind 
him to the real sense of the 
which he professes to examine. It is 
no small pleasure to learn, from Mr. 
Jennings’s own statement, that I am 
supported in this opinion by “‘ one of 
our most eminent poets,” and ani- 
mated by this encouraging reflection, 
I shall proceed to show how Mr. Jen- 
nings has deceived himself. 

In the first place, the demons were 
not ‘‘ roused from sleep, and overcome 
by the dread of being discovered sleep- 
ing,” though they are compared to 

rsons labouring under such a dread. 

n the opening of the poem we find 
that 
«Nine times the space that measures day 

and night 

To mortal men, He with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal.” 
And we are given to understand that 
their power of exertion was annihi- 
lated by this state of confusion. On 
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hearing the voice of their leader, how- 

ever, they 

«< were abashed, and up they sprung 

Upon the wing, as when ro * Po * 

* * * ® sleeping, caught by whom they 
dread 


Rouse and bestia themselves.” 


Roused by the reproachful address from 
their state of stupor, but not having 
fully recovered their faculties, their 
motions resemble those of a man who 
staggers about before he is well awake. 


‘* Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In ae they were, or the fierce pangs not 
eel ; 

Yer to their General’s voice they soon obey 

Innumerable.” 


From which last 





ssage the sense is 
clearly proved to be opposite to Mr. 
Jennings’s interpretation. Had he 
pursued the sentence to its close, he 
must have entertained the same view. 
In plain prose the meaning is, that 
although they were perfectly sensible 
of their evil plight, and alive to the 
pain occasioned by “‘ ever burning sul- 
phur unconsumed ;” yet so determined 
were they to second their General in 
the enterprise to which he summoned 
them, that their eagerness (not their 
fear of being discovered, as Mr. Jen- 
nings has it,) onupewares their sense 
of suffering, and they immediately as- 
sembled in innumerable multitudes 
around their leader. Were Mr. Jen- 
nings’s reading the correct one, the 
conjunction “yet” would have no 
weight, for what could have prevented 
their obedience to the sammons if they 
were insensible of their miserable con- 
dition? On the other hand, if we ad- 
mit their sense of suffering, the spirit 
with which they rise above it gives the 
most lively idea that could be suggest- 
ed of determined courage. The sub- 
ject appears to me so plain, that I feel 
an apology due for trespassing at this 
length upon your patience, and _re- 
main, ours, &c. W. 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Sept. 3. 
| HAVE been kindly favoured by 
Richard Fuller, esq. of Chichester, 
with the sight of some very curious 
illustrated poetical MSS. on vellum, 
of which he communicates the follow- 
ing account: **] know bat little of 
their history, except their having been 
in my late mother’s family for many 


years, in which they had been treated 
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as sort of heir-looms ;— the earliest 
trace I find of them is in the posses- 
sion of my grandfather, who was.a 
Prebendary of our Cathedral, and held 
the living of Slindon in this neighbour- 
hood. He died about 32 years ago at 
an advanced age, when they came into 
the possession of my mother, and on 
her decease were delivered to me. I 
always considered them very curious, 
and set a considerable value on them, 
and of course felt anxious to ascertain 
their history, but which I have been 
unable to do.” 

Each MS. consists of eight folds or 
leaves, of vellum, about the size of an 
18mo page, containing subjects from 
ecanl Ulses, and the holy writings. 
Each of these folds is cut into two, so 
that by alternately turning either up 
or down of these halves we are pre- 
sented with a perfect cabinet of pic- 
tures in a small space.* From the 
costume of a “* woeful wight” in No.1. 
I feel inclined to ascribe their execu- 
tion to the beginning of the reign of 
CharlesI. The colouring is remarkably 
fresh and vivid, and their style of exe- 
cution is some degrees superior to many 
of the mediocre productions on vellum 
of that period. These subjects are all 
accompanied by Latin and English 
illustrative verses; the latter a transla- 
tion of the former; affording but a 
very mean idea of the talents of the 
poetizer. 

Of their intention I am entirely ig- 
norant ; but should be inclined to con- 
sider them the productions of some 
village schoolmaster for the use of the 
children placed under his care; giving 
them by means of pictorial representa- 
tion, ideas of those things of which 
they must have been in the constant 
habit of reading. At least their ob- 
ject appears to me to have been to con- 
vey knowledge, whether used at school 
or given to children,—as is frequently 
the case in the present day, by instruc- 
tive toys. The religious principles in- 
culcated are purely protestantism, with 





* This brings to my remembrance the 
great taste displayed by Mr. Soane in the 
erection of the pict gallery at his house 
in Liucoln’s Inn Fields. It is a small 
room, containing a very rich collection of 
chef-d’ euvres, the wai ing of the room 
opens, and laying back nts another se- 
lection of beauties; and by the removal of 
another wajnscotting, we are favoured with 
a view of the splendid painted window in the 
Monk’s Parlour below. See p. 132. 
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a@ most marked hatred to the ni- 
cal head of the Romish Charch, who 
is thus made to figure in the first fold 
of No. EI. 

Above the effigies of St. Peter, who 
is clothed in long flowing robes of 
scarlet and green, and holds the keys 
at his breast, are these verses : 

«¢ Vsurping Pope, d from Peter’s chaire, 
Christ nt aise, tee Uliens Presumption's 
ire, 
He gaue the keies of Heauen gate to me, 
Take heed (vaine prelate) least I shut out 
hy 


thee. 
Thee doe I meane, whose proud presump- 
tuous 

Vander y* upper leaf hath taken place.” 
Upon raising the upper leaf we are 

presented with the “infallible head,” 

crowned with the tiara; holding the 

key * in the same position, and dressed 

in similar robes with St. Peter. He is 

accompanied with the bell, book and 

candle. On the book are the words 

**Maledicat Dominus, Amen;” and 

over his head these verses : 

*<Sum Petra, sumq; Petri successor, dene- 

+ et illum 

Si quis, ad infernum nostra execratio mittet. 

The Romaine empire did our greatnes 
greete, 

Princes and monarches kisse our holy feete, 

I send forth Jesuittes, limbes of the Deuil, 

To blind y* rude and make y™ far more euil), 

I bid them poyson, murther, pistoll, kill, 

And canonize them if they act my will ; 

Turne downe y* leafe, there if you me re- 


gard, 
You may behold my wages and reward.” 
This is his descent into Hell, which 
is represented as the mouth of a lar, 
——. His bulls and pardons are in 


his left hand. Beneath is inscribed : 
* Ipse triumphari nonnunquam sede papali ; 
Me miserum vexat dira gehenna tamen. 
I that did curse w*" candle, booke, and bell, 
Princes and monarchs, now am turn’d to 
ell; 
I that did free poore soules from purgatory, 
With furies now remaine my pompe and 
glory ; 
I that gave pardons for a little guld, 
Cannot redeemed be from Hell’s fast hold; 
I that vsurp’d Jehouah’s powrefull name, 
With haggs am now tormented in this 


flame.” 


The other subjects in this MS. are 
the Nativity; the Tower of Babel; 





* He has only one key; thereby signi- 
fying that he possessed the means re open- 
ing the door for his own entrance into the 
** bottomless pit.” 
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Solomon’s Temple; the Plagues of 
Pharaoh ; the Golden Calf, in which 
the idolatrous worshippers are very 
conveniently transformed into wor- 
shippers of the true cross by the up- 
turning of a -leafe; Sampson's Life ; 
Siege of Jerusalem ; Baptism of Christ, 
and the Pentecost. 

The other MS. contains subjects in 
Natural History, commencing with 
Adam and Eve in the garden ; the lat- 
ter is transformed into a syren, the 
“ All’s well that ends well” of the 
humorous Hood ; the snake, dragon, 
and serpent; turtle, dolphin, and 
whale; lion, griffin, and eagle. The 
next subject is the trne effigies of one 
of the gallants of the beginning of the 
17th century, with ruffs, laced frill, a 
cloak thrown over the left arm, a piked 
or King Charles's beard, and crowned 
with a flaming crown. I at first ima- 
gined, from this fold, that it was one of 
the numerous devices adopted to ex- 
press loyalty—under the rose; but the 
subsequent verses are against the idea. 


*¢ Corpore non doles, turbata mente laboro, 
Proxima te causam linea masta docet. 


Heere | present vnto your sight 
The image of a woefull wight ; 
Which if you aske who it should be, 
*Tis answered straight my selfe is he. 
To prooue the same w°* I heere say, 
Turne downe the leafe I humbly pray.” 


We then perceive ‘‘Cor inflames- 
cens ;” and these attached verses : 
*¢ Eheu difficilis descendit in ossa catarrus ; 
Cur? quoniam num’is orba crumena dolet. 
Loe, here my heart wt" wooe opprest 

In flames of griefe doth dayly burne 
To know w' salue will yeald me rest, 

Once more I pray the leafe up turne.” 


This exhibits the apex of the heart, 
extinguished by a blue and green 
stri purse tasselled, and entitled 
« Crumena.” 


*« Perlongos dudum perpessa crumena do- 
lore est, 
Vt sit sana tuum supplicat auxilium : 
Nec bene perpaucis sanabitur anxia num’ is 
Auro sanari tutius illa potest. 
A purse w" coyne some pretty store, 
Reuiues my heart and cures my sore ; 
I hold noe danger to be worse 
Than want of mony in my purse ; 
Let gentle fortune graunt me this, 
Joyn’d with your love I have my wish, 
Whose fauour humbly I desire, 
Else burnes my heart still in this fire.” 


The other subjects are the Manti- 
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chora, Leo, and Simia Prasia; the La- 
mia, Simia, Calitricia, and Sphinx; the 
Venator, Actzon, and Stag. 

Yours, &c. S. T. 


Mr. Urzay, July 24. 


I AM extremely glad to find that 
your attention has at length been 
drawn to one out of the many evils 
resulting from the present defective 
state of our ecclesiastical laws. It has 
been given out since the publication 
of your Number (I trust from autho- 
rity), that the whole system is about 
to be revised. _ Surely these reliquiz of 
Popish tyranny and extortion should 
be no longer suffered to disgrace the 
ecclesiastical law system of this Pro- 
testant country! What can be said 
in defence of a system so anomalous, 
that whilst it allows a man to marry 
the daughter of his own uncle, at the 
same time prohibits him from marry- 
ing the sister of his deceased wife,—a 
connexion against which nothing can 
be pretended on the score of consan- 
guinity, and which oftentimes, parti- 
cularly where a young family is left, is 
the most desirable connexion in every 
respect that a man can possibly form? 
The practical evil resulting from such 
a state of things has been lately but 
too clearly evidenced in a rece 
ing ie where the Clergyman hav- 
ing refused to marry a widower to his 
deceased wife’s sister, the conse- 
quence, as might naturally be expect- 
ed, has been that the parties are now 
living in a state of avowed fornication, 
quieting their consciences by throwing 
all the blame upon ‘the parson,” 
whilst he no doubt lays it upon the 
laws by which his refusal was govern- 
ed! ught, Mr. Urban, such a state 
of things to be suffered any longer to 
exist? Were there no other instance 
(as doubtless there are many), surely 
this one instance of the evil resulting 
from the present anomalous state of 
our ecclesiastical laws, which are thus 
shown to act as an incentive to crime, 
sufficiently manifests the need of the 
proposed revision, and I earnestly hope 
the attention of those to whom the 
task is committed will in the first in- 
stance be directed to the ‘‘ prohibited 
degrees,” which, as ‘* Emancipatus” 
shows, were (without a shadow of 
Scripture warrant) “infinitely multi- 
plied” by the Popes, solely with the 
view of obtaining a composition in 
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money for the commission of the al- 
leged crime. Proh auri sacra fames ! 
Yours, &c. P. 
—@— - 


Mr. Urnsan, Manchester, Aug. 2. 


LLOW me, through the medium 

of your Repository, to make known 
that a friend of mine, a gentleman of 
literary and antiquarian taste, some of 
whose communications and drawings 
at a very early age were admitted into 
your Miscellany, has possessed for 
some years a curious copy of Daniel’s 
and Trussel’s History of England, for- 
merly belonging to Nathaniel. Lord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, in whose 
hand-writing and those of his father 
John, first Lord Crewe, and yrandfa- 
ther Sir Thomas Crewe, are several 
notes in English and Latin. The 
work was bequeathed among others to 
Ralph Trotter, Registrar of Durham, 
who married the Bishop’s daughter, in 
whose hand are also several notes. One 
of these relates a curious little incident 
connected with the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, unknown, it appears, to our his- 
torians, and which, though unimpor- 
tant, may yet prove interesting to many 
of your readers, and be valued by some 
future historian as one of those minu- 
tie which are of little importance as 
detached and insulated facts, yet serve 
to enrich a subject, and to give it that 
circumstantial character which every 
historical reader admires ; it serves also 
to illustrate the indefatigable zeal and 
persevering research in his master’s 
service of Reginald Bray, one of the 
triumvirate who planned the bringing- 
in of the Duke of Richmond, and to 
whom that King may in more than 
one sense be said to owe his crown. 
(Vide Trussel’s History, in loco.) At 
page 255, Trussel nasrates— ‘* Lord 
Stanley having in his custody King 
Richard the usurper’s crown, which 
amongst the spoyles his souldiers had 
found and brought to him, placed the 
same on Earle-Henry’s head.” An- 
nexed to this passage is the following 
MS marginal note: ‘ Usurper's crown 
Found in a thorn-bush by Mr. Reginald 
Bray, who got the estate at Stene for- 
Seited by Lord Lovell. Bray's dau'r 
mawe'd’ Sir Thomas Crewe, grandfa- 
ther to B’p Crewe.” 

To this Mr. Bray (then a gentleman 
holding some post in the Court), Buck- 
ingham, and Morton Bishop of Ely, 

Gent. Mac. September, 1827. 
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first communicated their plans in fa- 
vour of Richmond, and by his zeal and 
activity their success was mainly pro- 
moted. 

Among other notes of minor inte- 
rest is one by the Bishop, pointing 
out the following curious coincidences, 
from the plurality of which, as my 
friend observes, it is somewhat singu- 
lar that our forefathers did not hand 
down the dual to us as an unlucky 
number. 

«* Edmund the Second dered. 

Harold the Second—slain. 
William the Second — killed. 
Henry the Second—unhappy. 
Edward the Second—deposed and lered 
Richard the Second—deposed and murdered. 
Charles the Second—exiled, poysoned. 
James the Second—dethroned.’ 


To which may be added, though in 
other respects a glorious reign : 


George the Second—disturbed by Pretend- 
ers, died suddenly. 


The above work was bought some 
years ago by my friend at a sale of ef- 
fects belonging to the fiual representa- 
tives of the Trotter family in Leices- 
tershire, and is now, through the po- 
liteness of my friend, in the library of 
Lord Crewe, at Crewe Hall, Cheshire. 

Dipping into your volume for 1824 
(since writing the above) I met with 
an account of a monument to Bishop 
Crewe’s uncle (after whom he was 
named), in Feltham Church, stated 
by your Correspondent to be the most 
ancient in that place of interment, 
date 1688. The inscription, arms, &c. 
will be found in p.40 of your vol. 
xctv. The longevity of this family is 
very remarkable. Of the lady spoken 
of in the note, her father lived in the 
reign of Edward 1V. probably even 
Henry VI.: her grandson saw George 
the First. MANCUNIENSIS. 


—o— 


Borovesu Hitt. 


MS; BAKER, the Historian of 
Northamptonshire, has taken 
infinite pains to elucidate the position 
of the Sone at Borough Hill, and 
with great success. By his favour we 
are enabled to accompany the follow- 
ing article with a plan of the Camp 
(see Plate I[.); which Mr. Baker 
thus describes : 

** Borovucn Hirt, the Benaventa of the 
Britons, and Jsannavaria of the Romans, is 
in the parish of Daventry, and about half 9 
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mile S. E. from the town. Its present appel- 
lation is evidently derived from the Saxon 
Buph, an earthwork or inclosure, in allusion 
to the extensive military intrenchments,—the 
largest perhaps in the kingdom; but there 
is presumptive evidence, approaching to cer- 
tainty, of its having been a primitive setsle- 
ment of our aboriginal ancestors, continuing 
down to the Roman invasion, under the 
name of Benaventa, which admits of a pe- 
euliarly appropriate etymology. Ben or 
Pen,.a British term for the head or summit 
of a hill; and Went or Gwent, a city or 
chief town, lutinised by the Romans into 
Venta, as Venta Belgarum [Winchester], 
Venta Icenorum [Castor near Norwich], &c. 
Its lofty eminence, abounding in springs of 
remarkable purity, and fortified with a ditch 
and rampart, perfectly assimilates with the 
account given by Caesar and other early his- 
torians of the towns in Britain, and corro- 
borated by the existing remains in the 
Wiltshire downs, discovered and described 
by Sir R. C. Hoare. As civilization ad- 
vanced, the Britons deserted their moun- 
tainous residences, or reserved them for re- 
treat in danger, and descended into the 
sheltered vallies; and it is not an impro- 
bable supposition, that in the present in- 
stance Daventre was their second position, 
especially as the final syllable ¢re is British 
for town; and the prefix of the frst, and 
the termination of the second name, would 
designate the upper and lower town.” i. 339. 

**The circumference of the ramparts is 
rather more than two miles and a quarter}; 
the diameter, from north to south, one 
mile ; from east to west, at the widest point, 
three furlongs; and the contents of the 
whole area about one hundred and fifty 
acres.” P. 343. 


That this was not originally a Ro- 
man Camp is evident from its con- 
formation, and we pay no attention to 
opinions «lerived from Vegetius. There 
is a very curious and almost unknown 
British Camp, the Litthe Doward near 
Monmouth, which, except in an as- 
ceut by-a winding terrace, is of the 
same construction as this Camp. At 
the highest end, as here at A, a point 
of the hill is cut off by trenches, and 
the ‘larger termination is surrounded 
by a vallum. This upper part was 
manifestly intended to answer the pur- 
pose of a citadel, or dernier resort. This 
part, marked A, is the most important 
éf the whole, and Mr. Baker’s account 
shall therefore be given at length : 


* The circumvallation of this division is 
more perfect, and of a much bolder charac- 
ter, than the rest of the encampment. Round 
the 'iorth' corner fronting the Watling- 
street, extra works have been carried on be- 
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low the leading ones, and gradually die away 
into the declivity. At this point the inner 
foss is of considerable depth, and the vallum, 
though now its prominence would scarcely 
attract observation, was within memory ele- 
vated to a mount, known by the name -of 
Bunker’s Hill. This was in all probability 
a speculum or b tumulus, and a fire 
kindled here would have conveyed intelli- 
gence of any hostile movement through a 
wide extent of country. There appears by 
a break in the ramparts to have been an en- 
trance to the north-east, approached from 
the Watling-street between Wedon and 
Norton; and another, now the modern one, 
is still more evident, from the curved banks 
and small circular outposts, near the gate- 
way, on the west, leadibg into the supposed 
vicinal road from the latter village to [san- 
NAVENNA. The intrenchments desert the 
general contour at the south, and turning 
inwards cut off all communication with the 
interior of the hill, except through an ob- 
lique entrance between their eastern and 
western terminations; and it constitutes 
rather a singular feature in these lateral 
works, that they do not meet each other,— 
the ditch of the eastern one advancing be- 
yond the vallum of the western one. The 
space thus inclosed in field A is about eight 
acres, The spring called Spelwell is within 
the eastern ditch adjoining the present farm- 
yard,” P. 345, 

It is not always that we are able to 
judge of the particular appropriation of 
camps from the junction or vicinity of 
irregular-valla. It was a Roman me- 
thod of besieging to throw ont such 
ramparts, sometimes into the enemy’s 
camp. ‘This appears very clearly in 
the seventh Ay of Czsar’s Gallic 
war; and perhaps it is not always cor- 
rect to consider all the irregular works 
seen in or near the remains of camps 
as parts of the original castrametation. 
The occurrence of lateral works not 
meeting each other, and the ditch of 
ove advancing beyond the vallum of 
the other, may be additions of a con- 
tingent kind, connected with offence 
or defence under a siege. 

Mr. Baker had the penetration to 
discover the site of a Roman yilla, as 
he presumes, adjacent to the spot A. 
Of this he gives an accurate plan. He 
thinks it to have been the Pretorium; 
but from the British style of the camp, 
and the reasonable doubt of any per- 
manent occupation by the Romans, 
such an appropriation may be ques- 
tioned. Ludeed great distrust may be 
entertained of the numerous villas 
which have been discovered, as to 
their being necessarily from their con- 
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struction, habitations of the Romans, 
sroperly so called. The Romanized 
ra. says Mr. Turner, from the 
authority of Eamenius the orator, built 
houses, temples, courts, and market- 
places, in their towns, and adorned 
them with porticos, galleries, ‘baths, 
and saloons, mosaic pavements, and 
every Roman improvement (Hist. of 
the Anglo-Saxons, i. 223). Now 
there occur several barrows adjacent 
to this presumed Pretorium, which in 
the greater part evidently belonged to 
Roman-Britons; and from this cir- 
cumstance (the Romans not buryi 
in barrows, as family mausolea), an 
the site not being that of a Pratorium 
in Roman camps, it is more probable 
that it was the villa of some Romau- 
ized Briton. A curious faet is notice- 
able. Of the flues from a hypocaust, 
four ran on the north side of a room, 
and two only on the south; “by 
which arrangement,” says Mr. Baker, 
** the occupants of the room, by chang- 
ing sides, were accommodated with a 
reater or less degree of warmth.” 
. 345. 

That any person could place Bena- 
venta at Wedon, is only to be explain- 


ed by the presumption that yor | knew 


very little of what may be called the 
grammar of the ancient castrametation 
in this kingdom; and which, it may 
be said, is an affair of recent know- 
ledge. It is certain that Camden, 
Stukeley, and our older Antiquaries, 
scarcely understood a syllable of Bri- 
tish Archxology in this point; nor, it 
may be added, many of their success- 
ors. The Commentaries of Caesar 
might have informed them that there 
were native strong-holds, to which the 
inhabitants were directed under war- 
fare to repair. If there had not been 
even irregular works, and a different 
castrametation (as these are), the very 
amplitude of them might have shown 
that they could not be Roman, but 
were intended for a whole nation, be- 
cause the former, a mere invading 
atmy, could not be in force enough to 
occupy such extensive lines. The fol- 
lowing passage from the Gallic War, 
b, vii. c. 83, p. 177, ed. Delphin, will 
show that there did exist such national 
fortresses : 

** Bis magno cum detrimento repulsi 
Galli, quid agant, consulunt. ‘orum 
peritos adhibent. Ab his superiorum cas- 
frorum situs munilionesque cognoscunt.” 

The continuation of the passage will 
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show another advantage of very exten- 
sive lines against the Roman enemy : 


«« Erat a septentrionibus  collis, quem, 
quia propter magnitudinem circuitds opere 
circumplecti non potuerunt, nostri neces- 
sario pene iniquo loco et leniter declivi cas- 
tra fecerant.” 


In the Gallic war we find that the 
Romans did occupy the native camps, 
when they found it advantageous. One 
instance out of many shall be given. 


« Erat e regione oppidi collis sub ipsis 
radicibus montis egregig munitus, atque ex 
omni parte circumcisis [some editions read 
circumcisus], quem si tenerent nostri et 
aqua magnd parte et pabulatione liber&, pro~ 
hibituri hostes videbantur, sed is locus pree- 
sidio ab iis non nimis firmo tenebantur; ta+ 
men silentio noctis Cesar ex castris egres- 
sus, priusq bsidium ex oppido venire 
posset, dejecto presidio, potitus loco, duas 
ibi legiones collocavit fussamque duplicem 
duodenum pedum a majoribus castris ad mi- 
nora perduxit ut tutd ab repentino hostium 
incursu etiam singuli commeare possent.” 


(Bell. Gall, vii. c. 36, p. 158.) 


— 

Mr. Urnsan, Magilligan, Aug. 4. 
AVING received the Stanzas [ 
sent you on the Shipwreck in 

this part of Ireland, which occurred 
in the month of March 1806, written 
by my hand, you naturally published 
them as composed altogether by me— 
and gave my name as the author(in your 
last Suppt. p.631). This, I beg leave 
to say, occurred from my inadvertent 
omission to inform you that only seven 
of these stanzas, namely, the fourth, 
seventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, have been com by 
me. The other eight I found in a pro< 
vincial paper of that day, in a very ins 
correct state.—In the same publication 
appeared the subjoined letter from a 
respectable professional gentleman, 
which as it may serve to prove that 
there is no fiction in this melancholy 
scrap of poetry, may not be unaccept- 
able to your distinguished circle of 

readers. Joun GRawAM. 





«*Sir,—Having heard while in ——— 
on Thursday last, that the bodies of 
several of the crew of the unfortunate 
brig , which was wrecked on the 
Ton Banks last Sunday, were driven 
ashore, and retained without burial, 
I conceived it to be my duty to go te 
the spot, and ascertain a fact aia 
appeared almost incredible. 
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‘«On my arrival I made several in- 
quiries respecting the bodies among 
the people who had shared in the 
plunder of the wreck, but to my great 
surprise I found them apparently ig- 
norant and careless of the matter. I 

roceeded to a spot on the shore, where 
had heard one of the seamen had 
been thrown into a hole by some men 
from the opposite shore, and there met 
a boy, who, on inquiry, | found had 
been with them when they covered 
the body. After a considerable search 
with a small iron rod, | at length 
found it, and immediately ordered a 
coffin to be made, but on further in- 
quiry I found that one who had been 
less desirous of plunder than to per- 
form the office of humanity, had or- 
dered, from a small subscription he 
had raised, a coffin to be made at a 
small town on the opposite shore. 
With his and another Geena man, 
I went, when the coffin arrived, to the 
spot where the remains of the drowned 
person had been thrown, and having 
removed about a foot in depth of the 
sand, we discovered the body of a fine 
boy, apparently of the age of fifteen 
years, stripped of every article of cloth- 
ing except a flannel shirt and a fine 
hat. We had him brought over to 

, where the surveyor of the reve- 
nue had ordered a grave to be pre- 
pared in the church-yard, the rector 
of the parish attended prompily, and 
the unfortunate youth was interred in 
a Christian-like manner. 

«On making inquiry, I found that 
the property which had been driven 
ashore on this melancholy shipwreck 
was of immense value; and had been 
sold by the original plunderers “fo 
ple who crowded to the shore from 
different parts of the country. It is to 
be regretted that this melancholy event 
happened at a period of the year when 
the worthy and truly respectable land- 
lord was resident in another part of 
the country.” 


Mr. Ursan, Park-place, Sept. 1. 
EING lately on a visit in Berk- 
shire, 1 was accidentally at the 
Church of Tilehurst, near Reading, in 
which there is a very splendid monu- 
ment to Sir Peter Vanlore, a merchant 
of London, who died just two centu- 
ries ago (1627). The family of Sir 
Peter is extinct, and the fine monu- 
ment is likely to fall into decay, unless 


some lover of antiquity undertakes to 
repair it, 

Ashmole, in his History of Berk. 
shire, gives an account of it, and by 
the following epitaph, he appears to 
have been both rich and virtuous. 


*¢When thou hast read this stone, here 
lies Van Lore, 

Thou need'st no story to inform thee more ; 

A long, industrious, well-spent lyfe has 
shone, [knowne. 

His worth as farre as our commerce is 

His conversation London hath approved, 

Three English Monarchs have employed and 
loved. 

His industry, his providence, and care, 

Let his enriched family declare ; 

The poor his bounty spake, that he was not 

A slave at all to what his wisdom gott. 

After full four score yeares to him here lent, 

The greatest part in one chaste wedlock 


spent, ; 
His soule to Heaven, his earth to earth is 


come, 
Utrect his cradle, Tilehurst loves his tombe.” 


He left nine daughters and one son, 
who was made a Baronet 1628. 

Meditations among the tombs, and 
elegies in country church-yards, have 
afforded employment to the scholar 
and the moralist, from the time of 
Harvey and Gray, down to Unus Quo- 
RUM, whose epitaphian propensities 
you have noticed (vide page 242) in 
vad Review of March. iL like this 
atter person, have my mind “ satu- 
rated with memento mori materials,” 
and although much has been done in 
detailing these “tales of the dead,” 
yet they are subjects that admit of no 
exhaustion, but, like the widow’s cruse 
and barrel of meal, still produce, or 
ought to produce, food healthful and ot 
exceeding price. 

It isa mortifying fact, however, that 
while many poor provincial practi- 
tioners have their deeds blazoned on 
magnificent monuments, some of the 
greatest geniuses of the medical world 
lie entombed without any! Who 
would suppose that Garth, who gavea 
monument to Dryden, should be with- 
out one himself. 

This neglect of the illustrious great 
extends to all denominations,—states- 
men and heroes. The grave of that 
universally admired character, Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney, remained for years without 
any written record; although King 
James had himself composed an epi- 
taph for it, both in English and in 
Latin. At length the following was 
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painted.on a board only, and hung to 


an adjacent pillar, near a similar tablet 
there.placed in memory of his father- 
inlaw, Sir Francis Walsingham, who 
was buried in St. Paal’s, 1590, four 
years afier Sir Philip. 


«« England, Netherland, the heavens, and 
the arts, (parts, 
The soldier, atid the world have made six 
Of the noble Sipney, for none will suppose 
That a small heap of stones can Sidney in- 
close : 
His body hath England, for she it bred, 
Netherlands his blood, in her defence shed ; 
The heavens have his soul, the arts have his 
fame, {name.” 
All souldiers the grief, the world his good 


On the death of General Wolfe, a 
premium was offered for the best writ- 
ten epitaph on that brave officer. A 
number of poets of all descriptions 
started as candidates; and among the 
rest was a person who sent one to the 
editor of the Public Ledger, of which 
the following was one of the stanzas: 


“‘ He march'd without dread or fears 

At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 

And what was more remarkable—nay, very 
particular, {lar.”” 

He climbed up rocks that were perpendicu- 


This excellent specimen of “ stone- 
cutter’s verse” did not gain the prize, 
which led the unlucky poetaster to 
vent his spleen on a worthy corpulent 
member of the Corporation, 


«Who was a broker and a sworn appraiser, 

Yet he hardly Rnew a candlestick from a ra- 
zor, 

He was an Alderman of London, and twice 

Lord Mayor, [Lord’s Prayer ; 

Tho’ they tell me he could not read the 

Which shows how little learning it doth re- 

uire, {an Esquire !” 

To be made his Worship, Mr, Mayor, or 


This spleeny record was penned un- 
der sting of disappointment, and the 
cruel gripe of hunger ; for we find the 
same pen, under the influence of food 
and feasting, recording the virtues of 
an Alderman of Gravesend in the 
most good-humoured strain. The Al- 
derman, it seems, was an honest man, 
and an excellent bowler. 


© Cuique est sua Fama. 


Full forty long years was the Alderman seen, 
The delight of each bowler and king of the 


green, 
As long be remembered his art and his 


name, [fame ; 


Whose hand was unerring, unrivalled whose 
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His bias was good, and always was found 
To go the right way, and to take enough 
ground, 
The jack to the uttermost verge he would 
send, [each end, 
For the Alderman loved a full length at 
Now mourn every eye that has seen him 
display (pley, 
The arts of the game and the wiles of his 
For the great bowler Death at one critical 
cast [at last.” 
Has ended his length, and close rubb’d him 
I must stop here, or I may find my- 
self introducing law, physic, and divi- 
nity, when I only meant to introduce 
to your notice Sir Peter Vanlore, mer- 
chant. Wa. Wapp. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 


I’ is a great subject of congratula- 
tion to all Englishmen, that their 
language is now daily making progress 
throughout Europe. The almost uni- 
versality of that of the French in for- 
mer times was a thing difficult to be 
accounted for. The Italian and Spa. 
nish are far more melodious, and pos- 
sess more chef d’@uvres of composi- 
tion; our own is more copious, more 
forcible, and more rich. Our conti- 
nental neighbours are now becoming 
more sensible of this, and there is a 
fair prospect of our language becom. 
ing at no distant soul at least the 
rival of the French in popularity 
throughout Europe. 

It was also formerly a generally re- 
ceived opinion, owing in great part to 
the wide spread of the language, and 
in great part to the boldness with 
which the arrogant fallacy was pro- 
mulgated and supported, that French 
literature was superior to every other. 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, were 
considered as models of perfection, 
whose supremacy over every other 
dramatic writer, past, present, and to 
come, it was little less than impiety to 
dispute; and in the same manner a 
thousand other writers were brought 
forward forth as the monarchs of wit, 
of imagination, of eloquence, and of 
every other property which can adorn 
a composition. According to them, 
selves too, their paintings were de- 
lightfal, their architecture unrivalled, 
their ingenuity without a parallel ; in 
short, they were in every art and in 
every science /a grande nation. 

It is, however, a fact that the French 
now are, and always have been, a na- 
tion of copyists, and nothing else ; that 
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is to say, in every thing in which they 
have even passably succeeded ; for it 
cannot be denied that every now and 
then they have made an effort at ori- 
gay: which has ended in nothing 

ut deformity, which even their own 
arrogance, unrivalled as it is, was not 
strong enough to induce thein to praise 
for more than a moment. In every 
point but one, their literature is com- 
pletely overtopped and excelled by 
ours, and even in that we are not so 
inferior to them as is generally sup- 
posed. They abound in entertaining 
memoirs, in which we are compara- 
tively deficient. But in ~~ | thing 
else they sink before us. Voltaire 
himself (vide the preface'to the Icos- 
saire) acknowledges that Tillotson is 
superior to Bossuet in pulpit eloquence, 
Hume and Robertson to every French 
historian, &c. He then goes on to 
say that they are surpassed in every 
department of the Belles lettres by us, 
with one only exception—the drama. 
Let us examine this. 

Every French author who has occa- 
sion to speak of our theatre, invariably 
treats us with some common-places on 
its barbarism and indelicacy. Ask him 
to refer to these barbarous and indeli- 
cate pieces, and it is a thousand to one 
that he points out some forgotten 
drama of the days of Charles the Se- 
cond, which has not been acted for 
these hundred years and more. Ma- 
dame Genlis, for instance (who gives 
us a dissertation in her Memoirs on 
the miserable inferiority of the English 
Literature, and the wretched arrogance 
of English authors), after a philippic 
of some pages on our goté barbare, re- 
fers to Otway’s ‘Soldier's Fortune” 
as a proof, seemingly unconscious that 
the Soldier’s Fortune is not as well 
known and as generally read as Ve- 
nice Preserved. But I would ask these 


well-informed critics, who seem to ima- 


gine that we are still what we were in 
1670, whether they have ever read 
George Daudin, Le Tartuffe, Mon- 
siéur de Pourceaugnac, or Beaumar- 
chais’s Marriage of Figaro; and whe- 
ttier they do not think their indelicacy 
and immorality quite equal to that of 
which they complain so much on the 
English stage, in the plays of Congreve 
awd’ Wycherley, now scarcely ever 
performed. 

Theit charge of barbarism is amus- 
ing: ‘It is well known that the gene- 
ral character of Freneh tragedy is cold 
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correctness, and that, whatever good 
passages are in them, are of epi¢ and 
not dramatic beauty. Their tragic 
poets are in fact so trammelled by the 
laws of Aristotle, and the laws of verse 
(in French peculiarly severe), that they 
have been 2ptly compared to men danc- 
ing in chains. It 1s equally known 
that were it not for the necessity of 
rhyming, there is scarcely a scribbler 
in existence who could not compose a 
French tragedy. When blank verse 
was proposed to be introduced, Vol- 
taire, alarmed at the depreciation in 
value which his laboured productions 
would endure, strenuously opposed the 
measure, saying, ‘‘ st vous en otez la 
difficulié, vous en olez la merite.” A 
severer satire on French tragedy could 
never be composed. 

On the contrary, English tragedy is 
free and untrammelled. A good de- 
scription, or an excellent anéithesis, is 
of no avail on our stage; we require 
men, passions, and events to be placed 
before us. We think it the chief ex- 
cellence of a tragedy to keep the poet 
entirely out of our view. In France 
he is as it were thrusting in his head 
from the beginning of the first to the 
end of the fifth act. The personages 
are merely like the puppets in a bad 
show; they all speak in the same 
voice, and we instantly perceive that 
there is one great autocrat behind the 
scene who rules it all. 

The French could not deny the su- 
perior force, energy, and interest, of 
our dramas, but in order to annihilate 
them at once, they called them bar- 
barous. It was in vain to represent 
that Hamlet was redolent of genius 
from beginning to end; it was still in 
a Frenchman’s opinion barbarous, and 
that one word rendered it despicable 
in his eye. Would to heaven we had 
more barbarians ! 

The French please themselves by. 
imagining that they also possess a bold 
and striking dramatic writer, Corneille. 
Never was there so miserable a self- 
deception. In any other country but 
France, Corneille would be reckoned 
tame. To every edition of his works 
ought to be prchued Mrs. Montague'’s 
admirable analysis of “ Anne,” in 
which the pretensions of this chef 
deuvre of the French drama are so 
exquisitely exposed. The works of 
Racine are beautiful ; the lyrical poetry 
in Athalie is sublime, the descriptions 
are excellent, all-this must be allowed; 
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but beautiful descriptions and exqui- 
site lyrics do not make a tragedy. 


There is not a single éragedy in his 


works, but Athalie is the finest epic 
m in the French language. 

A party has now arisen, even in 
France itself, odions to the true believ- 
ers in Boileau, and is now actively at 
work in revolutionizing their drama. 
This shows a somewhat better spirit 
than they have been accustomed to 
display. The resistance, however, is 
formidable. A short time ago an Eng- 
lish company of players commenced 
performing in France. At the pro- 
vincial towns they succeeded pretty 
well; albeit the Prefects at some of 
them countermanded such revolution- 
ary performances as ‘‘ John Bull, or an 
Englishman’s Fire-side;” but at the 
capital, the actresses were saluted 
agreeably with all that suavity and po- 
liteness for which the French charac- 
ter is so remarkable, with PENNY- 
PIECES from the pit. Since then. in 
London Frenchmen have performed 
‘Les Anglais pour rire,” to the applause 
of a rude, unpolished, and prejudiced 
audience, consisting eatirely of Anglais 
themselves. 

it may now reasonably be thought 
that in ten years the French themselves 
will admit the wretchedness of their 
tragic drama. But to their comedies 
they seem to adhere more stoutly. 
From the first time that we knew who 
Moliere was, it has been the darling 
creed of every Frenchman, that Mo- 
liere is the eighth wonder of the 
world. He may by some remote pos- 
sibility admit that Bollea is not equal 
to Pope, or Deliile to Sicenen, bes 
never that the drama of any other na- 
tion whatever can boast such a comedy 
as the Tartuffe, or such a five act farce 
as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; nay, 
Englishmen themselves have not dis- 
dained to admit that they are not pos- 
sessed of a writer of equal merit with 
Moliere. The whole of this serves 
merely to demonstrate the advantages 
of impudence. Too often, alas! do 
we neglect the fame of our deserving 
Englishmen, and suffer their claims to 
sink into oblivion. Meanwhile the 
Frenchman, with the most persevering 
eee, thrusts into notice every 
writer of his nation, who has the least 
claim to distinction. Every ‘ subtle 
Gaul” who sneers at religion, is deem- 
eda philosopher of merit, and we are 
sure 40 find in the French journals 


every passable mathematician -exag- 
gerated into a Newton; every y 
scribbler of paradoxes on metaphysics 
into. a Locke. But we cual no 
longer neglect to assert the merits of a 
writer such as Samuel Foote, jusuly 
surnamed in bis time the English Aris- 
tophanes, a writer whose works con- 
tain, we need not hesitate to assert, 
more genuine humour, more poignant 
satire, more piercing wit, than all 
those of the far-famed Moliere. And 
whom, may we ask, have the French 
to oppose to Sheridan, to Murphy, wo 
George Colman, both elder and 
younger, and twenty others of the 
18th century (for as yet the igth is 
unfortunately barren of dramatic ge- 
nius). The comedies of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or of Shakspeare, need 
not be opposed to those of the French 
writers, for this simple reason,—that 
they have nothing in the least resem- 
bling them. All their comedies are 
comedies de société. We should in 
vain seek the delightful pastoral vein 
of ** As You Like It,” or the rich ha- 
mour of the ‘* Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” 

As the Revue Encyclopédique of 
Paris professes to have its eye on all 
the productions of our literature, I 
should be gratified if one of its innu- 
merable collaboruteurs would state 
whatever remarks he might be able to 
ofier in opposition to those contained 
in this article. I am open to convic- 
tion. 


Yours, &c. OYPBANO®IAOZ. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 14. 


| HAVE read with much pleasure 
the leading article in yoor Maga- 


zine for July, ‘on the Coinage” of 
this country; and fully agree with its 
able and classical author that the se- 


ries of gold, silver, and copper coins, 
which the engraver of the Mint, Mr. 
William Wyon, has produced duri 

the last four years, are not to be man 
leled, as a@ series, either in this coun- 
try or on the Continent, since the in- 
troduction of the screw-press. You 
must go back to the Greek and Ro- 
man coinages for competition; and 
even then the magnificent head of his 
Majesty on the crown and five pound 
pieces will find few rivals in taste, 
truth, and dignity. But I am not sa- 
tisfied with the omission of the en- 
graver’s name, which I think should 
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always appear on a coin equally as on 
a medal, a copper-plate engraving, or 
sculpture. Our ancestors obliged the 
amoneyers to place their names on the 
coins (without supposing it militated 
against the honour of the Crown), to 
guard against fraud. It is general on 
the Continent, particularly in France, 
and you find it on the coins of his late 
and present Majesty, engraved by Sig- 
nior Pistrucci. I can see no reason 
to prevent it; and as a collector of 
coins, I must say I feel as anxious to 
know who engraved the die of a cele- 
brated coin, as my Lord Stafford can to 
ascertain who painted an admired but 
a the name) unknown picture. 
think this desérves consideration, 
and therefore crave the admission of 
these few remarks into your pages, 
hoping they may receive it in the pro- 
per quarter. NuMIsMATIs. 


FLY LEAVES.—No. XXXIX. 
Stimulus Conscientie. 
ie giving any notice of the sup- 


posed work of an author whom 
the erudite historian of English poetry 
chronicles as without “tincture of 
sentiment, imagination, or elegance ;” 
at the same time auguring himself to 
be the “last transcriber,” might ap- 
pear superfluous, had not our historian 
at the same time, by the force of his pen, 
renovated the age of which he treats, 
created attraction to the obsolete, and 
given importance to all the minutie 
of inquiry combined with the neglected 
numbers, however dull, of our ancient 
bards. 

The Stimulus Conscientie is supposed 
to have been a Latin duulesied work 
in prose, and afterwards translated into 
English verse under the title of the 
Prickxe or Conscience. Common 
repute gives the = to Richard Rolle 
ot Hampole, an hermit of the order of 
St. Augustine, who died about 1349. 
Warton considers the original as by 
this author, and that ‘it is not very 
likely that he should translate his own 
work.” Ritson infers the possibility 
“that the Latin was translated from 
the English.” To settle these con- 
flicting opinions, but little information 
can be derived from a perusal of the 
work, ‘The repeated authoritative re- 
ference in the text of “as saith the 
book,” or “as clerks say,” is not suffi- 
cient evidence to pronounce it either 
an original or a translation. Almost 
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every page is bloomingly enlivened 
with rubricated sentences in Latin, 
from holy writ, particularly as deli- 
vered by the favourites David, Solo- 
mon, or Job; with aphorisms from 
those good Catholic saints Anselm, 
Austyn, Bernard, Jerome, Gregory, 
&c. which can only ground the pre- 
sumption of it being theologically com- 
piled from those and other popular 
writers. Upon this subject the colo- 
phon of the present copy is not imma- 
terial. 

Religion in rhyme has now few 
readers and a Jess number of admirers, 
and under the repelling form of an old 
manuscript, is too commouly prejudged 
with belief that the vigour of the dic- 
tion has wasted; and the subject, in 
simple truth eternity, has become ob- 
solete. Qur forefathers held different 
sentiments, and gave to the Pricke of 
Conscience no common repute, for it 
was so much in character with the 
taste, judgment, and reading of the 
age in which it appeared, that Warton 
describes it ‘* one of the most common 
manuscripts in our libraries ;” and re- 
ference may be had with ease to ten 
or twelve copies in those repositories. 
Therefore we must believe the poem 
had some merit, or whence arose the 
unusual duplication of ‘copies. The 
labour of the scribes-having been pur- 
chased by those of lettered taste and 
judgment, with sufficient opulence, 
might form this extraordinary supply, 
or copies might be multiplied by the 
penance, if such a penante was ever 
enjoined to the laborious but erring 
few; however, beyond this a more 
singular circumstance attaches to the 
poem. It extends to above nine thou- 
sand lines, and some of the known 
copies vary so importantly in language 
and measure, as to support a belief of 
there being different translations, were 
it not that the hard features of some 
passages found in common in several 
copies, militates against such opinion. 
On this point the merit or demerit of 
the poem need not be questioned, nei- 
ther can unsettled orthography, or the 
discrepancy of uninterested scribes, be 
pressed forward, as accounting for the 
multitude of variations in text, mea- 
sure, and almost matter; whereby the 

m bears the character almost of 
ing re-written by the author. 

With these observations } shall pro- 
ceed to give an account of my own 
MS. trusting it may lead to further in- 
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formation.. _An. invocation of eight 
The myezt-of the fader almyzti, 

The wyt of the sone alwytti, 

And of the holigost, 

God and of myztis most,” &c. 

Then follows of some length what 
may be distinguished as the prologue : 
«* Byfore ere ony thyng was wrouzt, 

And ere eny bygynnyng was of ouzt, 
And byfore alle tyme so we schule towe 
‘The same god euer was that ys nowe,” &c. 

The following lines correspond with 

part of those cited by Warton : 


** Mannys kynde ys to folewe godys wylle, 
And ste hye Gecbatihihaiontl to fulfylle, 
For of al yt god made more and les, 

Man most prynspale creature ys, 

As ze schule here afturward sone, 

Al that he made was for man done. 
God-to mannys kynde hath grete loue, 
Whenne he ordeynyd for mannys byhoue, 
Heuene and erthe and the world brade, 
And. alle other thing and man last made 
In his lyknes in a semely stature, 

And made hym most werthi a creature 

Of alle othere creatures of kynde, 

And zaf hym wyt, skyle, and mynde, 

For to knowe gode and ylle, 

And ther to zaf hym wyt and skylle, 

For to chese and for to holde 

Gode othur yuele whether he wolde,” &c. 


These prefaratory lines, or prologue, 
extend i above ninety beyond dae pas- 
sage quoted by Warton, including that 
as from prima pars, and ends with the 
following analysis of the work : 

** This boke, as hit selue —_ wytnys, 

In seue[n s dyuysyd hyt ys; 

The rae ror yo te seve and holde in 


mynde, 
Is of the wrecchednys of mannys kyude, 
The secunde ys of the cddicion’ sere, 
And of the vnstabelnys of this world here ; 


The thridde part ys in this boke to rede 
yr wept y hyt is to drede ; 
e furthe s of pu e, 
Where poet are aeokews of alle folye ; 
The fyfthe ys of the day of dome, 
And of the tokens that byfore schule come ; 
The syxte ys of the peynys of helle, 
the dampnyd schull euere more 
dwelle ; 
The seuenthe ys of the ioyes of heuene ; 
These bene the s of this boke seuene ; 
And of eche pra row oir men may 
Sere materes in this boke to say, 
Gowe now to that part that furst ys 
That speketh of mannes wreechednys : 
For al that byfore that ys wrytyn as to loke, 
Is bute an entre of this boke.” 


Then follows the rubric, “here by- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1827. 
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nyth the furste ec,” &c. The 
ollowing singular Monel or old 
wives’ say, may amuse ; 


ee eas, 
That ‘hit ne bygynneth to gowk and ; 
And by that men may te yg 9 
Whethur byt be a man other woman : 
For whenne hyt ys bora h 7 sa, 
Zef byt be a man he se PA, > 

That ys, that he is of same, 

Of owre forme, fadere Adame : 

And zef the chyld a woman be, 

Whenne hit ys born hit seyth E, E; 

E is the furste lettre and the hede 

Of the name of Eue, that bygan oure dede.” 


In the second part “of the world 
namely,” it is likened to the sea, a 
wilderness, a forest, and a field full of 
battles. The third begins: 

“<Deth ys the moste dredfulle thing that ys 
In al this world, as the boke bereth wyt- 
nys,”” &c. 

In the fourth part, on purgatory, is 
given the help of friends for the dead, 
as 
** Ye soulus that to purgatory wendes 
May be holpe thoruz helpe of frendes, 
That almys for hem doth, and preyes 
For the holyman thus seynt Austyn seyes,” 

&e. 


The next rubric title is, 
*‘ Here bygynnyth the fifthe party that ys 


of y® day of dome, 
And of the tokenys that byfore schule come.” 


Herein is announced, 
*¢ Thenne schal the antecrist [h]is tyme by- 


gynne, 

That Seynt Poule calleth man of Synne, 

For al tham he be man neuer the less, 

He schal be welle of alle wyckydnys, 

The deuelus sone schal he be calde, 

Bote thoruz kynde men schule hym nouzt 
holde,”” &c. 

A minute description is given “ of 
the fuyre that shal come and brenne 
al the world,” being of four charac- 
ters. That of hell to punish sin ; that 
of purgatory to cleanse men of venial 
sin; that 
** To waste al that on erthe spryny 
As gras, trees, and erthely thyng.” 

And lastly, 

* as the e of the spere, 
To make the B vdamn. he and Shien: 
And al the eyre brygt of hewe, 
And heuenes to seme as newe.” 


This description of entire destruc- 
tion of earthly creation is sueceeded by 
“the generall rysynge of alle men 
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yonge and olde to the dome,” when 
an account is to be given by fathers 
and mothers of sons and daughters ; 
lords of the many; masters of disci- 
ples; prelates of subjects; and all men 
of goods whether of kind, grace, or 
hap, or that they would not part with 
to others in need; and the final doom 
expectant from the Saviour. 

n the sixth part is attempted a de- 
scription of the pains of hell, a place 
of which many men speak, though 
few can Pm Ol same. As to the 
situation, 

«* Some clerks seys as the boke bereth wyt- 


nys; 
That helle euene amydde the erthe ys, 
For al erthe by skyll may lyknyd be 
To a rownd appele of a tre, 
That euene amyddes hath a core, 
And an eg also is ensaumple therfore, 
For as a zolke ys euene amyddyswarde, 
The zolke of an eg whenne hit ys harde, 
Ryzt so ys helle put, so clerkes tellys, 
Amyddys the erthe, and nozhere where ellys, 
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And as a zolke amyddys the 6, 
And the whyte rey the pt wys; 
Ryzt so ys the erthe w' outyn dowte, 
Amyddys the heuenes that goth abowte, 
This may men se by an eg dizt, 
How heuene and erthe and helle stondeth 

rizt.” 

Of twelve pains or visitations await- 
ing sinners as punishments, the second 
is a place so cold, that were a rock or 
mountain “at once a fuyre,” in the 
midst of same, it would be turned into 
ice. In the twelfth pain of the shame 
of the sinner one authority is 


«* As a gret clerk sayth openly 

In a boke that he made thorw study, 
Of diuerse questionis of diuinite, 
That is called flos sciencie, 

That is englis the flour of connynge ; 
Whar writen is many priue thynge.” 

We come now to the seventh and 
last part, giving the several descrip- 
tions* of heaven, and of the joys await- 
ing those who inherit the same. The 





* My attention has been drawn to an article in the Archeologia, vol. XIX. describing 
another copy of this poem, where the difference of the text is equally singular and im- 


portant, One extract may evince :— 


*¢ And sume clerkis hit calleth in this manere 
The watry heaven, the which es wondur clere, 
And hoveth over as cristal there above, 
Where watur thurgh frost to greux es schove, 
These two hevens aboute goth ay, 

And schal never cese til domes day, 

And of hare movyng have we no wondur, 

For all thyng hit norischeth that es there undur ; 
Alle thyng lyvith both gras and tre, 

And all other thyng that in erthe may be ; 

For if hit stode never so short time stille, 


All that es in erthe schold 
Thus telleth the clerks of c 


1 dissolve. 


= and spille.! 
ergie 


That haveth lerned of astronomye. 
The thrid heven es ferre and hye, 
That nothing may above that be sye,” 
Yut clerks of mo hevens, &c. 


Thus amplified in my MS. : 


Some clerkes it calleth on this manere, 
The water heuene that es as clere 

As crystall, that houeth aboue the ayre, 
Ryzt as water that froze ware. 

Thus telleth Bartholomew in the boke 
Of profetes of diuerse thynges to loke ; 
These two heuenes euer aboute renneth, 
Both day and nyzt, and neuer blynneth, > 
The erthe that the heuene aboute gas, 


Ys bot as a poynt of a co 
So sotyll it is semyng wyt 


_ 3 
oute 


To regard of the heuene abowte. 

And amydde the erthe es ordeyned helle, 

Ther the synfull that es dampned schal dwelle. 
As men may bifore rede and se, 

And lowher than helle may no place be. 
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t in this part has strove with much 
abour to describe the blisses and joys 
of the new Jerusalem, ever contrasting 
each bliss with an apposite curse at- 
tending those in purgatory. But the 
boldest attempt, after declaring no 
clerk was ever so wise as to describe 
it aright, is that 


“€ Of the lykyng of the cyte of heuene. 
Bot as I ymagynde in my thouzt, 
I lykne it to a cyte that were ywrouzt 
Of gold and preciose stones, many and sere, 
wos a mounte ysette of beryll clere, 
yth walles and wardes and wit turettes, 
And entre and zates, and heyze garettes ; 
And the walles were mad of that cyte 
Of preciose stones, and riche piere, 
And all the turettes of crystal clere, 
And the fayre wardes anamayled schulde 
falle, [ralle ; 
And the garettes abowe, of rubys and of co- 
And that cyte hadde lanes and streetes wyde, 
And wer fayr byldyd on eueriche syde ; 
Al schynyng as gold, bryzt burneyste, 
And wit alkyn rychesse repleneste. 
And that alle stretes of that cyte and lanes 
Weren even paued with preciouse stanes,” 
&e. 


Warton’s specimens from this part, 
from being transposed, are not very 
easily traced. he following lines 
correspond with part of his description 
of the city, as set on a high hill: 
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** That hylle es nouzt elles to vnderstond- 


yeg, 
Bot holy chouzte and brennyng coueytyng 
That holy men hadde, a stede, 
Whiles they lefyd here, byfore here dede. 
For god wul that thay as hey up pase, 
As here thouzt and couetyng upward was. + 
Zit I lyken as I ymagyn in thouzt 
The walles of heuene to walles that were 

wrouzt,” &e. 

As also the following, 
«© Of the ioye of heryng. 

Also eche haueth in here heryng’ 
Gret ioy in heuene and gret lykyng, 
For thay schul hure thare euer angels song, 
And the holy men schul euer synge among 
Wyth delitable voys and clere, 
And wyth that thay schull euer here 
All other maner of melody 
Of delytable noyse of mynstraley,” &c. 


The license of the scribe must have 
occasionally extended to the attempt 
of re-modelling the numbers, unless 
it may be assumed, as already noticed, 
there was a revised text, or new edi- 
tion, put forth by the author. But for 
this unusual variation some reason may 
be assigned from the concluding lines. 
After the poet announces, 


** Now haue I here, as I ferst vndertoke, 
Fulfilled seuen partys of this boke ;— 

In the seuenthe ben fell matters drawe 
Of fele bokes, of wyche both som knawe, 





Thus beth the heuenes abowte goth ay, 


And neuer schal sese till domesday : 

For clerkes say that knawyth and se, 

Of the two heuenes the prophetese, 

That yf thay moued naughte all schulde perische, 
Bothe man and best, foule and fysche, 

And alle that vnder them may be, 

That lyfeth or groweth, gresse or tre ; 

Alle schulde be smorherd with owten dowte, 
Yf the heuenes mouede nouzt abowte ; 

For yf thay stude neuer so schort whyle stylle, 
All that on erthe es schuld —— and spille. 


Thus telleth grete clerkes o 


clergy, 


That han ben lered in astronomy, 

And knoweth the constellacions, 

And the heuyn the erthe environs. 

Of here mouyng haue ze no wonder, 

For hit norischeth all that ys ther onder. 

In wete and drye, hete and colde, 

Ay, whyle thay moue as y’s before tolde. 
This heuenes abowte gothe all erthly thyng, 
And ham rorscheth and forth briyng. 

For as clerkes sayne that to hem tendes, 
Thay tempreth the streyngthes of alle the elementes. 
Euer as the mone will thay abowte go, 
Bot the thridde heuene ys aboue the two. 

So wonderly hygh an so feere, 

That nothyng may be hygher, 

Zet some clerkes mo heuens,”” &c. 


+ These two lines wanting in Hist. of English Poetry. 
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Namly, to lewde men of engeland, 

That con nouzt bot englysse vnderstand ; 
Therfore this tretys drawe I wolde 
In englysse tonge that may be cald, 
Prykke of conciense,” &c. 


The following passage may have 
called forth the attempted correction 
of the original, by the “‘ ryzt lered 
man,” 2 | supply what is needed, the 
ground of that latitude of difference in 
the text of the various MSS. : 


«« Bot I pray zow all, par charite, 
That this tretyse will here or se ; 
Ze haue me excused at this tyme, 
Zif ze fynde defaute in the ryme ; 
For I ne recke nouzt of the rymyng, 
Yf the maters ther of be gud thyng. 
And zif anyman that es clerk 

Can fynde any errour in this werk, 

I pray hym do me that fauour, 
That he wole amende that errour ; 
-For zif men may here aay errour se, 
Or any defaute in this tretis be, 

I make here a pr[o]testacion 

That 1 will stande to the correction 
Of eche ryzt wys lered man 

That any defaute here correcte can.” 


My copy thus concludes : 
— “ that this tretys haue herd here redde, 
That now es brouzt to the ende and spedde, 
For the loue of our lord Jhue, 
Pray for hym speciali that it drowe, 
That zif he lyfeth god save hym harmles, 
And mentaytayne f his lyf in alle gudnes. © 
And zef he be dede, as falleth kyndely, 
God of hys soule haue mercy, 
And bryng it to that blysful place, 
Whar endeles ioy es and solace, 
To whyche place he vs alle brynge, 
That for vs voched saue on rode to hynge. 

Amen.” 

Explicit tractatus q’ dicit’ stimulus conscientie, 

Here endeth the tretys that ys called the 
prykke of consciense. 

ere endeth the sermon that a clerk made, 

that was clepyd Alquim, to Gy of Warwyk.” 


I have not heard of any copy having 


a similar colophon. ‘*Gy of War- 
wyk” was the second Earl in the 
Beauchamp line, and christened not 
long afier his father’s accession (er 
jure materno) to the title, in memory 
of the common ancestor whose warlike 
exploits were sufficiently extraordinary 
to generate into fable. This Guy was 
also distinguished as a warrior of con- 
siderable prowess, but stained his cha- 
racter in hastening the death of Piers 
de Gaveston, the unfortunate favourite 
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of Edward II. being angered, it is al- 
leged, at the favourite naming him, 
from his dark complexion, the Black 
Dog of Arderne§. He died the 12th 
Aug. 1315, aged 44, and his testament 
evinces sufficient countenance of monks 
and masses to presume he would pa- 
tronise the sermon of a clerk in the 
shape of a diffuse theological treatise. 
Concluding it, therefore, to be a prose 
roduction of one “ Alquim,” we 
eave undisturbed the claim of Rolle 
as versifier of the ‘Prick of Con- 
science,” apparently not being com- 
menced until after the death of Guy 
of Warwick, if not the clerk. In the 
note below occut the following lines : 


«« Thus telleth Bartholomew in the boke 
Of profetes, of diuerse thynges to loke.” 


And there can be little doubt enter- 
tained that the translator enlarged here, 
and repeatedly, on the original, or of 
this reference being to De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum of Bartholomew Glant- 
vill. [B. 8.c. 5, of the Christaline or 
watry heaven. ed. 1582.) Stephen 
Batman, the translator, states that 
work as ‘first set forth in the yere of 
our Lord 1360,” adding in the mar- 

in, Bale ‘‘ reherseth rtholomew, 

ut not Glantuill, to be in Edward 
the IIId. time,” whose reign com- 
mencing 1327, the authority of Bale 
places Rolle and Bartholomew as con- 
temporaries, while the one being of 
the order of St. Augustin, and the 
other a Franciscan Frier, were proba- 
bly well known to each other. Cer- 
tainly if a sermon upon the subject 
existed in the time of Guy of War- 
wick, the versifier enlarged the poem 
according to his own fancy and read- 
ing. My manuscript is considered of 
the fourteenth century. Eu. Hoop. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept. 23. 
N reply to the observations of A. Z. 
in Part i. p. 203, respecting my 
criticism of the epochs assigned by him 
to the Median Kings, &c. I must beg 
to remark, that after an attentive pera- 
sal of the arguments on which A. Z. 
founds his assertions, I cannot recon- 
cile his statements with the deductions 
he makes from them. The transposi- 
tion of the names of Kyaxares and As- 
tiages being assumed by A. Z. he says, 
in his first essay, that from ‘‘ the coin- 
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§ See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ed. 1730, vol. I. p. 392. 
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cidence of character between the Cy- 
axares of —_- and the Astiages 
of Herodotus,” &c. he concludes “‘ they 
are the same persons ;” and that, vice 
versd, the Kyaxarés of Herodotus is the 
Astiages of Xenophon. It is, however, 
subsequently stated by A. Z. that Ky- 
axares, the son of Phsncrthe, having 
been put to death, his son Astiages 
succeeded him ; but in his first essay, 
A. Z. says, Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
‘waged war with Cyaxares (lege As- 
tiages), King of Media ;” and that this 
Cyaxares, cr Astiages, is the son of 
Phraortes. The theoretical statements 
of A. Z. are therefore an innovation 
on both Herodotus and Xenophon, but 
with the preference cay to the Ky- 
ropedia; which differs considerably 
from the testimony of Herodotus. 

It is asserted by A. Z. that the 
eclipse which M. Volney proves to 
have happened B. C. 425 (the epoch I 
panic y ** happened after the expul- 
sion of the Scythians from Media.” 
(Herod. lib. 1, cap. 74.) And in the 
epochs A. Z. has given, it is stated, 
that “ B. C. 606, Astiages expels the 
Scythians, and a few years after takes 
Nineveh.” According to Herodotus, 
however (lib. 1, cap. 103), it is clear 


a first siege of Nineveh under Kyaxares 
took place immediately subsequent to 


the eclipse (Gaisford’s computation A. 
624 B.C.); but in this axares is 
made to ascend the throne B.C. 625, 
(but one year previous); and (lib. 1, 
106) the Scythians having governed 
Asia for 28 years, were expelled b 

Kyaxares and the Medes; after whic 

the second siege and destruction of 
Nineveh happened. By making the 
eclipse therefore subsequent to the ex- 
pulsion of the Scythians, the second 
siege only of Nineveh can be admitted ; 
which certainly contradicts the text of 
Herodotus (lib. 1, 103), where it is 
stated, that while Kyaxares was be- 
sieging Nineveh (for the first time), 
the Scythians came upon him whilst 
in pursuit of the Kimmerians ; and 28 
years after were expelled. These 28 
years must, therefore, conformably 
with the text, be included in the 40 
years of Kyaxares’ reign; the literal 
reading being (lib. 1, 106), that Ky- 
axares reigned 40 years, including the 
time of the Scythian dominion,—Kuag- 
aeons ptr, Bacirteucas tTeroepaxovra trea, 
cu tos Lxves vefar. A. Z. how- 
ever, adopts the opinion of Valcke- 
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naer, who vindicates the contrary; thus 
assigning 68 years to Kyaxares’ reign, 
which the text does not appear to war- 
rant. I must therefore beg to dissent 
from A. Z. and the authority of 
Valckenaer. 

It is again asserted by A. Z. that 
because the eclipse happened in the 
reign of Alyattes, King of Lydia, who 
did not begin to reign “‘ before B. C. 
617 or 620,” (Larcher's Chronology, 
B. C. 616,) the eclipse could not con- 
sequently have happened B.C. 625. 
This epoch of the commencement of 
the reign of Alyattes, according to 
Larcher, B. C. 616, may, it appears, 
be disproved from its contradicting the 
text of Herodotus; as he places the 
arrival of the Scythians in 633, pre- 
vious to the eclipse, and the second 
year of Kyaxares’ reign, whilst the 
text states it was after the eclipse, in 
the sixth year of the war between 
Alyattes and Kyaxares. The eclipse 
itself, which Larcher places in 597 
B.C., cannot certainly be borne out 
by facts. 

It is stated by M. Volney, that “the 
name of Astiages was originally sub- 
stituted by Cicero for that of Kyaxares, 
because he perceived that the latter 
reigned no longer.” This hypothesis 
places the eclipse in 585 B. C. which 
is adopted by Newton, Gaisford, &c. 
and is assumed by A. Z.; but that it 
happened after the expulsion of the 
Scythians, the text of Herodotus does 
not appear to warrant. By assigning 
the arrival of the Scythians, therefore, 
to the year of the eclipse (B. C. 625), 
and their expulsion 28 years after, the 
events coincide more nearly with the 
text; and particularly with the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah* ; and may there- 
fore be assumed as conformable to the 
truth. The eclipse may be found, 
from Ferguson's Tables, central in 
Asia, answering to February 3, B. C. 
625. 
A. Z. however, opposes to Herodo- 
tus “the more probable narrative of 
Xenophon, and the sacred book of 
Daniel,"’and states “‘ that Cyrus reign- 
ed 29 or 30 years over Persia alone ;” 
and from the authorities quoted, places 
“‘ the beginning of the reign of Cyrus 
in Media B. C. 536;” whence it re- 
sults that Kyrus reigned in Persia con- 
temporary with the Median King Cy- 
axares (Astiages), whom A. Z. asserts, 





* Chap. iv. 6; chap. vi. 22, 23. 
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in his first essay, to have been Darius 
the Mede; as A. Z. says “ Cyaxares 
and Darius the Mede are the same per- 
son ; and that the Median Kings after 
Phraortes were Astiages and Darius 
the Mede, who (Dan. ix. 1) was the 
son of Ahasuerus; or, according to 
Josephus of Asti ;” thus making 
the book of ee gal Xenophon’s 
account (which is certainly the case) 
synchronize with each other. The 
reading of Josephus, however, appears 
to be, instead of Darius, ‘‘ Cyrus, the 
son of Astiages are one the names 
of Kyrus and Darius being associated 
in the book of Daniel; which may be 
assumed as having resulted from the 
two sieges and conquests of cons 
the one having happened under Kyrus 
in 538 B.C.; and the other under 
Darius Hytaspes (the Median Darius 
of Daniel) in 506 B. C. (Herod. lib. 1, 
cap. 197, and lib. 3, 159) ; one siege 
only being recorded in the book of 
Daniel. 

With respect to the alteration in 
orthography, the Greek x being ren- 
dered by k, it may be remarked that 
the only plea which favours the retain- 
ing the Latin orthography (exclusive 
of the pronunciation), is the cunver- 
sion of Greek through the medium of 
Latin, which, it may be fairly con- 
tended, is not strictly essential; and 
that, from its nearer approximation to 
the original, the preference should be 
given it. A. Z. however, declines 
further controversy. QuarReEnNs. 

I perceive there is an error in my 
former letter (in your Mag. for Jan. 
page Q), instead of ‘* by adding 22 
ears, the duration of the reign of 
=e to 595 B.C.” it should have 


been, by adding 22 years, the duration 
of the reign of Phraortes to 635 B.C. 
the result is 657 B. C.;” and instead of 
*“‘the above epochs therefore being 
cleared and arranged,” I wrote it, 
** classed and arranged.” 


*,* Mr. Tovey of Evesham states, 
**In a communication of mine at p. 
507, vol. xcvi. I said that, according 
to my calculation, the only solar 
eclipse visible at Sardis in the Spring, 
within at least nine years of the time 
at which Xerxes is supposed to have 
set out from that place on his expedi- 
tion against Greece, was a small one, 
which happened at sun-rise on the 
19th of April, B.C. 431; but I have 
since discovered that I missed a large 


(Sept. 


eclipse which took place on the 17th 
of February, B.C. 478. This eclipse 
was about as large at Sardis as that of 
1820 at London. It began at about 
two minutes after ten o’clock in the 
morning, and lasted till about half. 
past one. It was larger in Greece than 
at Sardis, but not central there. It 
was not total in any part of the world. 


—=@—i- 

Mr. Urzan, Aug. 30. 

GENTLEMAN of Devoushire 

has in his possession a print of 
the family of Charles the First, which, 
as far as I can discover, is not men- 
tioned in the last edition of Granger's 
Biographical History. 

The size of the plate is one foot one 
inch in height, and one foot 34 inches 
in width; and it purports to be sold at 
the White Horse without Newgate. 
Before describing it more particularly, 
it is necessary to mention that it is co- 
loured. The figures are whole-length, 
standing in a pavilion, opening into a 
garden laid out in the formal style of 
the wera; the roof of the pavilion be- 
ing supported by pillars of a very sin- 
gular style of architecture, the base- 
ments of which are circular, with spi- 
ral columns, and both basements and 
capitals ornamented with allegorical 
figures: in the centre is a curtain held 
up by two angels. 

On the right stands the King, wear- 
ing a short dress trimmed with lace, 
and a laced collar and ruffles. His 
breeches are covered with embroidery, 
and are apparently of white satin, he 
wears boots and spurs, and carries a 
staff or baton in his right hand, and 
his left rests on a table covered with a 
blue cloth embroidered with gold. On 
his left stands the Queen: in front, 
first, Prince Charles, habited in a blue 
dress, with a crimson sash over the 
left shoulder, large bows at his knees, 
and shoe roses, holding in his right 
hand his hat with a plume of feathers ; 
secondly, the Princess Mary, an ele- 
gant and graceful figure; thirdly, 
Prince James, sitting up in a cradle, 
on the top of which the Queen rests 
her right hand; fourth and fifth, the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Henrietta, 
two little thickset figures in full- 
length. At the bottom of the plate, 
on one side, are the arms of the King. 
on the other, those of the Queen ; and 
in the centre, a circle, containing the 
following words: ‘In honor: Caro: 
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Princ : Mag: Bri: Fra: et Hib: nat: 

29th March, 1630;” and the follow- 

ing lines : 

“ As eagles eagles, lyons lyons breed, 

From oakes comes oakes, and vynes from vyacs 
proceed ; 

So Princes issue from Kings’ Royall loynes, 

For God gives blessing where true love conjoynes, 

And happy is the Realme which for its good 

Enjoyes successive hopes from proper bloed. 

Twice fourtie years and upwards are expir'd, 

Since England, until] now (tho’ much desir’d), 

Had a Prince native borne, fortunate day, 

To the whole kingdom was ye noone in May, 

Which to the parents’ comfort, and the joy 

Of all good subjects, brought this princely boy. 

Twice hath thy fruitfull wombe, like to the spring, 

Brought forth faire fruit, fit presents for a King. 

But earthly joyes are mixt with certain sorrow, 

And the first blossom never saw a morrow ; 

God minding still the worke he had begun, 

Hath sent you comfort in a second sonne.” 


Yours, &c. 3. 


Mr. Ursa, Sept. 24, 
AN inquiry was made some months 
© in one of the daily papers as 

to the fate of a transaction noticed in 
one of Junius’s Letters, published by 
Mr. G. Woodfall (No. 21, dated in 
April 1768), namely, the burning of 
several jesuitical books at Paris by the 
common hangman, which Junius says 
he witnessed. I have not observed 
that the desired information has been 
given; and having lately met with an 


old volume of pamphlets, containing a 
translation of a decree of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, dated 6th of August, 
1761, which resolves the question, I 


send you an extract. It orders that 
the books entitled [here follows a list 
of 24 works by Jesuits, concluding 
with “ Hermanni Busembaum, Socie- 
tatis Jesu, Sac. Theol. Licentiati, The- 
ologia Moralis, nunc pluribus partibus 
acta a R. P. Claudio Lacroix, Societatis 
Jesu, Theologize in Universitate Colo- 
niensi Doctore et Professore publico ; 
editio novissima diligenter recognita et 
emendata ab uno ejusdem Societatis 
Jesu Sacerdote Theologo; Coloniz, 
1757,”] shall be torn and burnt in 
the palace yard, at the foot of the great 
staircase 4 the same, by the common 
hangman, as seditious, destructive of 
every principle of Christian morality, 
teaching a murderous and abominable 
doctrine, not only against ihe safety of 
the lives of the subjects, but also against 
that of the sacred persons of Sovereigns. 
And the reprinting and selling of the 
said works, and particularly that of 
Busembaum, is strictly prohibited. 

It further appears that on the 7th of 
August, 1761, the burning was carried 
into effect. In the said decree were 
torn and burnt in the palace yard at 
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the foot of the great staircase, by the 
common hangman, 

From what is above stated, it is evi- 
dent that Junius was in Paris early in 
August 1761. Can it be ascertained 
whether Sir Philip Francis was in Pa- 
ris at that time? 

You here see, Mr. Urban, how the 
Jesuits were looked upon in France 
near 70 years ago; and yet this dan- 
gerous fraternity is again tolerated, and, 
astonishing to say, has its seminaries 
in England! 

Aw OLD CorRESPONDENT. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept, 25. 


AS the natural good sense and cor- 
rect feeling of our countrymen 
are now actively operating to their daily 
strengthening conviction of the impo- 
licy as well as utter nullity, as to any 
effective purposes of economy, of a fo- 
reign residence, it is much to be hoped 
that the same salutary judgment will 
equally tend to check the still too pre- 
valent practice of placing their children 
under the demoralizing influence of fo- 
reign tuition. 

‘o conceive that a better or more 
economical education can be attained 
abroad under any circumstances, is a 
most preposterous and groundless de- 
lusion, whether it be in French or in 
native establishments there. In the 
former case, the instruction, with the 
exclusive exception of the language, is 
in almost every continental school be- 
low the enka of any ordinary or 
second-rate of the numerous semi- 
naries scattered in every direction a- 
round the metropolis, without having 
even the advantage of being less expen- 
sive at all in the terms. 

But a circumstance ought to be borne 
in view by all Protestant parents at 
least, that (whatever professions may 
be made to the contrary) the pupils of 
whatever faith are obliged so far to con- 
form to Catholic rites, as to attend their 
private administration in the schools. 

Let any of our respectable fathers at 
home, accustomed to spend their Sab- 
baths in edifying instructions of their 
families and domestics, once but see the 
disgusting frivolities and immoral dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day in France or 
Italy, and I would leave it to their 
consciences to answer whether they 
ought to entrust such precious inte- 
rests to the care of either foreign in- 
structors, or speculative absentees? 


Yours, &c. SIGMA. 
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32. Chronicles of London Bridge. By an 

Antiquary. 8vo, pp. 687. Cuts. 
= Baince, in its pristine 

glory, with all its towers, barbi- 

cans, drawbrid e 
sented in the beautiful wood-cut in p. 
367, &c. &c.) may be assimilated to a 
noble matron of past centuries, arrayed 
in the gorgeous magnificence of ancient 
state-dress ; the yet surviving represen- 
tative, to the same old lady stripped to 
her chemise and under-petticoat ; and 
the new bridge, to a miss in ber teens, 
in a modern dress. It is very true, 
that the beauty of bridges is their light- 
ness; and that there is much nymph- 
like elegance in the said juvenile bridge ; 
but neither that, or its predecessor 
** shorn of its ancient appendages,” is 
in the smallest degree harmonious with 
the surrounding motley edifices. The 
old bridge of the days of the Plantage- 
nets and Tudors was a consistent and 
picturesque ornament, of which we 
shall never see its like again ; and when 
its narrowness and inconvenience are 
censured by the moderns, it is to be 
recollected, that ancient bridges were 
constructed upon principles of fortifi- 
cation ; and that narrowness and in- 
cambrances were impediments to ene- 
mies. It is as certainly most extraor- 
dinary, that when the breadth of the 
river is nearly g0O feet, the piers re- 
duced the water-way, when the tides 
were above the sterlings, to only one 
half of the channel, 450 feet; and 
when the tide was below the sterlings, 
to 194 feet (see p. 176); but it has 
been excused by supposing, that the 
narrowness of the arches was intended 
to restrain the ebbing of the tide, the 
better to preserve the navigation of the 
river above bridge (p. 77), and that the 
great pier and chapel in the centre was 
meant 

“ Firstly to be a steadying of the whole 
machine, instead of making an angle, as it is 
in the famous bridge at Prague, and in some 
of the bridges in France; so that this for- 
ery nee in the middle of the bridge, 
to stem violence of the floods, ice, and 
all other accidents that might be forced 
against it—Secondly, that, if by any acci- 
dent of the ice or flood, or undermining any 
of the piers, some of the arches might fall, 
as five did anno 1282, yet by the help of 
this great buttress—though this damage 

Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1827. 
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was done on one side—the arches on the 
other stood firm, so that there was less ex- 

mse, and ter encouragement to make 
Se copie e third reason was, that he * 
had an opportunity to shew his piety, having 
a situation for erecting a chapel, which was 
done, and his body deposited in it.” P.78. 

As to the Chapel, there were no 
bridges, at least none of consequence, 
without them,—the intention was to 
obtain alms from travellers for repair- 
ing them. The sterlings are thought 
to have been subsequent additions for 

tion of the piers. They occur, 
owever, in the Bid Bristol bridge, 
and where bridges were to be lined 
with houses, seem to have been in- 
tended, in one view, for supporting the 
foundations of such projecting edifices 
(see Seyer’s Bristol, ii. 36), though the 
main object was evidently to protect 
the piers. 

However, the bones of the old bridge 
(for the muscles and flesh have lon 
been gone), and its legs and feet, wuk 
their great shoes the starlings, are soon 
to disappear. The result (it is pre- 
sumed) may be this, that all the water 
about Richmond will set off running 
as hard as it can go; the navigation 
above bridge be diminished ; amd the 
eye be disgusted with a narrower 
stream, and broader shores of mud at 
low water. However, it is no matter 
what is done with the old part of Lon- 
don. It is spoiled every where by he- 
terogeneous buildings. It has lost the 
picturesque and fanciful irregularity of 
the old gable-ended houses of the 16th 
century, and not acquired in the mo- 
dern, the harmonious uniformity of the 
new streets of Bath. But “ old lan 
syne,” the poor old bridge, with a 
its lumber and all its old saws attached 
to it, was as integral and characteristic 
part of ancient London, as Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and though, as Mother 
Cole says, the world at large will not 
mourn for it, because it will not be 
missed, we Antiquaries shall cherish 
the memory of it, and respect the Au- 
thor, er wy in a series of very excel- 
lent wood-cuts given us portraits of it, 
in infancy, youth, manhood, and age. 

These woodcuts, 56 in number, ad- 
mirably illustrate the state of the bridge 





* Peter of Colechurch, the Luilder of the 
bridge, A. D. 1176. 
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at different periods; and the principal 
gates and houses that were erected-on ‘ 
it. Perhaps the most interesting, are 
the general views, and those of the 
Chapel of St. Thomas. The latter are 
well-known to antiquaries, from Ver- 
tue’s prints. We shall therefore, with 
the permission of the proprietors of the 
work, submit two specimens to our 
readers;—of the Western side of the 
Nonesuch House, as it appeared in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, copied from 
a tracing of an original drawing on 
vellum, preserved in the Pepysian Li- 
brary in Magdalen College, Cambridge 
(see {5° 1); and the Southern front 
and Western side of the Nonesuch 
House and Drawbridge, as they ap- 
veared in 1647, from Hollar’s Antwerp 
View of London (see fig. 2). 

** Perhaps the most splendid building 
which adorned London Bridge in the time 
of Elizabeth, was the famous Nonesuch 
House ; so called, because it was constructed 
in Holland, entirely of wood, and, bein 
brought over in pieces, was erected in this 
place with wooden pegs only, not a single 
nail being used in the whole fabric. Its si- 
tuation is still pointed out by the 7th and 
sth arches of London Bridge, from the 
Southwark end, being called the Drawlock, 
and the Nonesuch Lock.—Like most of the 
other buildings, this celebrated edifice over- 
hung the East and West sides of the Bridge ; 
and there presented to the Thames two 
fronts of scarcely less magnificence than it 
exhibited to Southwark and the City; the 
columns, windows, and carving, being simi- 
larly splendid; and thus equally curious and 
interesting was the Nonesuch House seen 
from the water.” 

This house is also represented, but in 
a very dilapidated state, previous to its 
Leing taken down in 1758, in a picture 
painted about that time by J. Scott. 
Scott's view is copied in p. 517 of this 
work. ; 

Our author, knowing that “ our an- 
cient charters, with all their barbarisms 
and tautology, our old Latin Chro- 
nicles, with all their monkish fables 
and rudeness, our brief patent rolls, 
with all their dryness and seeming want 
of interest, are the sure foundations on 
which history is built” (p. 126), has 
therefore given us ample evidence of 
this kind. Aud though we miss the 
eleven whales, stranded in one year 
(1241) upon our coasts, among hon 
one poor fellow, who with difficulty 
got through the bridge, and having 
been harpooned at Mortlake, was ho- 
noured with the following epitaph : 





of -London Bridge. - (Sept 
“* Venerat ad funus Thetidis de piscibus 


ums, *: 
** Quem Rex Neptunus misit quasi nobile 


munus *;” 

and a few more such auxiliary histori- 
ricals ; yet the account of the bridge 
itself is most conrplete ahd satisfactory. 
It does not suffer a commen cold or a 
tooth ache, but it is recorded ; and be- 
cause dry details might be somniferous, 
our author has imitated, successfully, 
the nanner of the Sketch-book, and of 
Dr. Dibdin, in his bibliographical 
works, and enlivened his matter by 
‘forming it into a dialogue between a 
** stout old gentleman,” Mr. Batnaby 
-Postern, and Mr. Geoffrey Barbican, 
a famous London antiquary. 

We shall take for our extracts two 
marvellous things, because it is useless 
‘for us to give accounts, which, though 
valuable as matters of local history, 
are: not peculiar to the spot. 

The first is two tides at the Bridge 
within the space of an hour and a half, 
on Feb. 4, 1641. The event is thus 
described in a tract published at the 
time. 

“* Friday, Februarie 4, 1641, it was high 
water at one of the clocke at noone—a time 
by reason so accommodated for all imploy- 
ments by water or land—very fit to afford 
witnesse of a strange and notorious accident. 
After it was full high water, and that it 
flowed its full due time, as all Almanacks set 
downe; and watermen, the unquestionable 
prognosticators in that affaire, with confi- 
dence mainetaine it stood a quiet still dead 
water a full houre and halfe, without moving 
or returning any way never so little: Yea, 
the waterifien flung in stickes to the streme, 
as near as they could guesse, which lay in 
the water as upon the earth, without moving 
this way or that. Dishes likewise, and 
wodden buckets, they set a swimming, but it 
proved a stilling, for move they would not, 
any way, by furce of stream or water; sv 
that it seemed the water was indeed asleepe 
or dead, or had changed or borrowed the 
stability of the carth. The watermen not 
content with this evidence, would needs 
make the utmast of the tryall, that they 
might report with the more boldnesse, the 
truth of the matter; and with more credible 
confidence they tooke their boates and 
‘lanched into the streame or very channel! : but 
the boates that lay hailed up on the shore, 

moved as much, except when they used their 
oares; nay—a thing worthy the admiration 
‘of all men—they rowed under the very 
arches, tooke up their oares, and slept there, 
or, at least, lay still an houre very neare, 
their boates not so much as moved through 


* M. Paris, 483. 
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, either upward or downward: the 
en Bg Fave a plaine, quiet, even, and 
stable as a pavement under the arch, where, 
if any where in the Thames, there must be 
moving, by reason of the narrownesse of the 
place. In this ture stood the water a 
whole houre and halfe, or rather above, by 
the testimony of above five hundred water- 
men on either side the Thames, whom not 
to believe in this case were stupiditie, not 
discretion. At last, when all men expected 
its ebb, being filled with amazement that it 
stood so long as hath been delivered, behold 
a greater wonder, a new tyde comes in! A 
new tyde with a witnesse, you might easily 
take notice of him; so lowde he roared, 
that the noise was guessed to be about 
Greenwich, when it was heard so, not onely 
clearly, but fearfully to the bridge; and up 
he comes tumbling, roaring, and foaming in 
that furious manner, that it was horror unto 
all that beheld it. And as it gave sufficient 
notice to the eare of its comming, so it left 
sufficient satisfaction to the eye, that it was 
now come, having raised the water foure 
foote higher than the first tyde had done, 
foure foote by rule! as by evident messure 
did appear, and presently ebbed in as hasty, 
confused, unaccustomed manner. See here, 
Reader! a wonder, that—all things consi- 
dered—the oldest man never saw or heard of 
the like.” P. 419. 


The next extract which we shall 
give, is of a prototype of the bottle 
conjuror, which prototype advertised 
in the year 1643, that he would shoot, 
as out of a gun, boats with a man or 

in them, from one side of the 
bridge to the other, without injury to 
boat or person. This he states in 
manner following ; and heads his pro- 
ject with “ Propositions in the Office 
of Assurance, London, for the Blowing 
up of a Boat and Man over London 
Bridge. . 

“In the name of God, Amen. John 
Bulmer, of London, Esquire, Master and 
Surveior Generall of the King’s Majestie’s 
Mines Royall, and Engines for water-workes, 

undeth—by God’s assistance—that he 

the said John , shall and will, at 
and in a flowing water, set out a boat or 
vessell, with an engine, floating with a man 
or boy in and aboard the said boat, in the 
river of Thames, over against the Tower- 
wharfe, or lower, which said boat, with the 
said man or boy in or aboard her, shall the 
same tide, before low-water agaiue, by art of 
and helpe of the 

d and ated so 





with the said man or boy in and aboard 
and floate againe in the said river on the other 
side of the said bridge in safety.” P. 425. 
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He then solicits an ample subscri 
tion, to enable him to exemplify his 
project, but without success, for in 


1647 he the following modi- 
fication ol his scheme, mona ay this: © 

“* The blowing up of a gun from under 
the water, by the breath of a man’s mouth, 
shall occasion the raising of such boate or ~ 
vessel; which said gun shall then forthwith 
after be discharged by fire given thereunto, 
and presently sinke againe; after the sink- 
ing whereof, another gunne shall be raised 
decharged sie forthwith open the Senting 

‘orthwi oati 
of Gn ait hemte or taal evioutn dle 
of the said bridge.” P. 496. 

Nobody, it seems, was willing to be 
exploded in any such manner, and the 
end of the project was an appeal to the 
public, inclediag 
“« a certificate of his ability to perform seve- 
ral of his projects from uel College, 
Cambridge, and ending with a copy of most 
lamen verses, vi ing himself from 
his detractors.” P. 428. 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this curious work, without thanking 
the anonymous Author for the amuse- 
ment he has afforded us. His perse- 
vering industry in the collection of 
materials, and his ability in the use of 
them, are everywhere conspicuous ; 
and it is with conscious satisfaction we 
observe, that our numerous volumes 
have afforded him much valuable as- 
sistance. 


—_e— 
83. Nicno.s’s Progresses of King James I. 


(Continued from rti.p. 45) 

WE have at length the gratification 
of announcing the completion of this 
work, in four quarto volumes. We 
shall pursue our interesting task of dis- 
playing a portion of its most curious 
matters. 

Among other subjects of a less me- 
lancholy nature, the letters of Mr. 
Chamberlain throw much additional 
light on the ings connected 
with the divorce of the Countess of 
Essex, and the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury,—events that so foully stain 
the annals of James. These two infa- 
mous transactions, being contemporary 
topics of news, are continually men- 
tioned together—a circumstance which 
naturally gives birth to an impression, 
that, as they afterwards proved, so at 
the time they were suspected, to be the 
ramifications of one guilty scheme. It 
is, indeed, very evident that some vague 
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suspicions of foul play were floating on 
the public mind; Pf whieh the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Chamberlain's letter 
of May 6, 1613, isa remarkable proof: 


*¢ There was speech of a Divorce to be 
— this Term betwixt the Earl of 
and his Lady, and to that end he was 
content to Om true or faigned) 
insufficieney in himself ; but there happened 
an accident that hath altered the case, for 
she, having sought out a certaine wise wo- 
man, had much conference with her, and she 
(after the nature of such creatures) drawing 
much money from her, at last cousened her 
of a jewell of great value, for which being 
apprehended and clapt up, she accused the 
Lady of diverse strange questions and pro- 
ects ; and in conclusion, that she dealt with 
er for the making away of her Lord, as 
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ment and loss of pffice, such @ rooted hatred 
lyeth in the King’s heart towards him. 

*¢ Of the Nallity I see you know as much 
as I can write, y which you may discern 
the power of a King with Judges, for of 
those which are now for it, ] knew some of 
them when I was England were  vehe- 
mently against it, as the Bi of Ely 
[Andrews] and Coventry [Neale]. For the 
business itself, I protest { shall be glad, if it 
may lawfully, t it shall go forward ; 
though of late I have beem fearful of the 
consequence, and have had my fears in- 
creased by the last Letters which came to 
me; but, howsoever, the way of [the King's 
interposing gives me no contentment.” P. 672, 

On the 29th of the same month, 
Mr. Lorkin says: 

** My Lord of Essex’s cause was to rest 

d di till next Term; but the King 





aiming at another mark. Upon which dal 
and slander the Lord Chamberlain [Somer- 
set] and his friends think it not fit to pro- 
ceed in the Divorce.” Vol, ii. p. 641. 


When it is considered that this was 
written more than four months before 
the poisoning of Overbury (though the 
recent committal of that unfortunate 
man to the Tower is previously men- 
tioned in the same letter), about the 
same time before the divorce was ac- 


tually sanctioned, seven months before 
the marriage of the Earl of Somerset, 
and no less than three entire years be- 
fore these complicated machinations 


were exposed to the world, the para- 
graph will be allowed to possess extra- 
ordinary claims to attention. Mr. Ni- 
chols remarks, that ‘‘ the scandal was 
silenced at this time by the Countess 
and her guilty Paramour, yet it seems 
wonderful that even the powerful in- 
fluence of the Favourite should have 
been sufficient to suppress the public 
rumours.” 

. The annexed passages in a letter of 
the Earl of Southampton, Aug. 1 fol- 
lowing, are particularly curious, as de- 
monstrating the eagervess and anxiety 
with which the weak Monarchseconded 
his minion’s views, acting, as on an im- 
partial estimate of James's character 
we are induced to think, with no bad 
intentions, but certainly with a very 
culpable disregard of either of the dig- 
nity of his station, or of the equitable 
administration of justice : 


*¢ T think Sir Thomas Overbury shall ere 
long upon his subinission have leave 1 
travel, with a private intimation not to 
return untill his Majestie’s pleasure be fur- 
ther known ; much adoe there hath. been to 
keepe him from a publique censure of banish- 


in dep 
shewed himself so affectionate in it, as the 
a area ore have been forced, to give his 
ajesty satisfaction, to yeeld a more s 
hearing of it.” P. Pot ‘iad 
The same letter announces that ‘* Sir 
Thomas Overbury is like to run a short 
course, being sick untodeath.”"— Again, 
the fatal consummation of these twin 
crimes is thus mentioned, afmost in a 
breath : 


*¢ Sir Thomas Overbury died [on the 15th 
of September], and is buried in the Tower. 
The manner of his death is not known ; for 
that there was nobody with him, not so 
much as his Keeper; but the foulness of 
the corps gave suspicion, and leaves asper- 
sion, that he should die of the pox or some- 
what worse. He was a very unfortunate 
man; for agbody almost pities him, and his 
very friends speak but indifferently of him. 
—The Marriage "twixt the Earl of Essex 
and the Lady Frances Howard is dissolved, 
and pronounced a nullity by the Bishop of 
Winchester, who with the Bishop of Ro- 
chester were only supernumerary to the first 
Commission, and so cast the halance by 
weight of number, being seven to five. The 
morning that the matter was to be decided, 
the King sent an express commandment, 
that in opening they should not argue nor 
use any reason, but only give their assent or 
dissent. And in the sentence there is cause 
expressed—but in these terms, propter /ateus 
et incurabile impedimentum.” ’ 

A more scandalous dereliction of 
propriety, under modern ideas, could 
not have taken place, than the sanction 
of the Royal presence to the marriage 
between Somerset and the divorced 
Countess. So little sensible, however, 
do any parties appear to have been of 
the disgrace attached to such mean- 
ness, that the servile homage paid to 
the Court Favourite was idolatrous, Not 
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Earls, Barons, and titled men of 
all ranks, sent pieces of plate exceed- 
precious, but the City, the Mer- 
‘chahts Adventurers, the East India 
Coitipany, the Farmers of the Customs, 
all offered their several gifts, to a 
reat value,—and thus it seems, in 
marriages so circumstanced, the pre- 
sents alone amounted to no inconsi- 
detable fortune. To make donations 
to young persons upon their marriage, 
was customary on all occasions; but 
here itseems the presents were ‘* more 
in nuttiber and value, than ever (in the 
writet’s opinion) had been given to 
any subject in this land” (ii. 726). 
The mode of acknowledging them 
was by a fair pair of gloves, some 
being of three pounds price. —One 
of the presents made was “a fire- 
shovel, tongs, and irons, creepers, and 
all furuiture of a chimney, of silver.” 
This was for wood-fires ; and inde- 
pendent of a cradle [pe old appella- 
tion of a grate} of silver to burn sea 
coal. Sir Charles Wilmot gave “a 
warming-pan of gold.” Every thing 
was upon a scale equally expensive. 
The Bishop of Bristol’s wife gave a 
curious bride-cake, that cost 5/. an 
article she would in the present day 
have received ; and Sir Arthut Ingram 
“a whole furniture, or implements of 
a kitchen, of silver.” P. 732. 

Of this excessive appetite for show, 
the consequences were visidle. It ge- 
nerated an unmanly love of Soppery 
and impoverished the King and Court. 
It plunged James into such actions as 
would occasion an impeachment of 
modern Ministers. The accumulation 

was never- 
theless very useful. When the King 
could obtain no subsidy from Parlia- 
ment, then, by way of substitute, he 
demanded a benevolence from the No- 
bility, who sent in their best pieces of 
te, and afterwards — them 
y money, or sent the value at once. 
It is to be observed, however, that what 
they gave in this way, was often not a 
third in amount of what they would 
have been compelled to give under a 
parliamentary subsidy. A benevolence 
was, in point of fact, a saving to the 
avaricious. In Mr. Chamberlain's let- 
ter, dated June 30, he says: 


“The City hath made excuse for the 
loan of 100,000/. and offered, 10,000/. of 
free git. It is expected that men of ability 
should give two whole subsidies at least, 
though many give much more ; which makes 


of plate, then customary, 
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against the j, whe, 
ripeness 
thanks, do for the most part of them not 
give one quarter. of their subsidy.” Vol, iii. 
p- 7- 

The bad household management, 
and the injury sustained by the unfor- 
tunate creditors in consequence, as well 
as the subjection of Law to Power, are 
well pourtrayed in the following para- 
graph: 

** Your neighbour Brockshew hath Jain 
this month or five weeks in the Marshalséa, 
with six or seven of his companion brewers, 
for they will not yield to have their drink 
taken to serve the King without money ; 
for the King’s brewer cannot get a grant of 
16,000/, that is owing him for beer; so 
that he hath neither money nor credit to 
hold out any longer. This Term they at- 
tempted by law to remove themselves, and 
to try their cause; but they could not be 
relieved; for that there came a mandate 
from the King, whereby it is become a mat- 
ter of State, and out of the compass of the 
Law.” P. 39. 


We wish that we had room for Bi- 
shop Corbett's Grave Poem (as it is 
called), in pp. 66 seq.—A master-piece 
of pedantry had occurred in a speech at 
Cambridge, by the public orator Ne- 
thersole. He called the Prince ** Ja- 
cobissime Carole,’’ and according to 
some, ** Jacobule’’ too, *‘ which neither 
pleased the King nor any body else.” 
P. 59. 

Bishop Corbet, the poetical cham- 
pion of the rival University, among 
other topics for censure, lays hold of 
this nursery idea, and says, 

** And this your Son, fair Carolus, 

That is so Jacobissimus,” &c. 

The phrase was doubtless translated 
into English by the mischievous, and 
it would then become still more strongly 
ridiculous. Even the ear of the orator 
himself could scarcely have indured 
the epithet,—most Jemmyish Charles! 

So little sense had James of propriety, 
that having been highly ph with 
Ignoramus, he wanted the actors 
(Divines) to repeat it at Court. 

** Of late he hath made a motion to have 
= — come hither, wowras Shey a dif- 

thing to persuade some » bei 
ey and Bachelors of Divinity, one 
comic players, any where but in Uni- 
versity, which was incongruity enough, and 
whereby the Oxford Men took just excep- 
tion.” P. 77, , 

Dranken Barnaby's Journal has not 
the honour ef beiug-the first acadensi- 
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cal specimen of the kind. In As 89 
we have a prologue upon the King’s 
second visit to Cambridge, where Da- 
vus Dromo in Laudem Autoris, says, 

«< Vides ingenium miré profundum, 

Adventum pariens Regis secundum.” 
And ends with : 

** Oceurrit ei Ignoramus, 

Fabula quam nunc actitamus ; 

Quam si nos facimus malam agendo, 

Hanc, Rex, tu facis bonam videndo.” 

Under pretence of preventi 

gue fen: approaching the ‘Court, 
no new buildings were to be erected 
within two miles of the City, 

*¢ Whereby many men laid out their whole 
estates — little hovels; or, not well 
heeding the Proclamation, and building fair 
houses upon new foundation, though it were 
but two yards from the old, became tres- 

, and were obliged either to purchase 
their houses at a dear raté, or pull them 
down, both ways tending to their ruine.” 
P. 93. 

Can we wonder at the visitation 
about Ship Money, and the subsequent 
Revolution? Nevertheless, Parliament 
ought to have placed the Crown above 
the necessity of such mean, dangerous, 
and oppressive expedients ; and had 
this been done, in all probability the 
Civil War would not have ensued. 

In a Masque of the “ Golden Age 
restored,” by Ben Jonson, we meet 
with two fine Byronian ideas : 

*¢ But hark! what tumult from yon cave is 
heard ? {and alarms, 

What roise, what strife, what earthquake 
As troubled Nature for her Maker fear'd ; 

And all the Iron Age were up in arms !”” 

. P. 125. 

At the christening of the Earl of 
Salisbury’s son, the King, who was 

father in person, ‘‘ held the child at 
the font all the time he was christen- 
ing.” P. 175. 

Among the oddities of etiquette, is 
this, “‘ an empty stool at the end of a 
table,”’ as a token of state. 

*¢ Don Antonio, his Gentlemen, and Ser- 
vants, had their dinner provided them in the 
Sees where oe oo Lae 

» myselfe, and some other of the King’s 
capeente kept them company. Bes 4 
tonio sitting on a steole at the end of the 
table, gave subject of exception to one of 
the King’s Gentlemen-ushers, as being, he 
said, irregular and unusuall, that place bei 
ever wont to be reserved empty for state, 
&e. P. 179. 

It might be thought that James 
wished to make Taylors of his Nobi- 
lity, for 


the 
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** All the study was, who should be most 

glorious; and he had the happiest fancy 

whose invention could wpe something 

; Mee others might 

s was 

of time of 

of England, he said, 

* Multimoda variatione vestium et indumen- 
torum designaretur.” P, 183, 

The old custom of breeding horses 
in parks was still retained. The Queen 
says, 

** Yow maye tell your Maister, that the 
King of Dennemarke hath sent me tuelf 
faire mares, and, as the bri of them as- 
— me, all nag) rc Dykes | I in- 
tend to put into t] Parke, 
where bela the r day a + Doing I 
could find but verie few deare, but great 
store of other gattle.” P. 136. 


The Earl of Arundel is known to 
have been the first Collector of Statues 
in England. Lord Roos being, it is 
said, ‘* very desirous to buy friends, 

ve the Earl of Arundel all the statues 

e brought out of Italy at one clap.” 
P. 194. 

The term Fishmonger was, it seems, 
anciently applied to ‘* Merchants trad- 
ing in fish, oyle, flaxe, silkes, and other 
commodities.” P. 196, 

The residence of the King and Queen 
in London, and the Law Terms, were 
the causes of the Metropolis being fre- 
quented : 


*« The King and Queen’s absence, toge- 
ther with the ending of the Term, hath 
made this town [London] as barren of news 
as it is of good company.” P. 229, 

James used to drive the Nobility out 
of London by Proclamation, especially 
when he was abseut from it, and would 
not let them come there on business, 
without the oer of the Privy 
Council. We have a proclamation of 
this description in p. 268, coutaining, 
after a due preamble, this injunction : 

** We doe hereby straightlie charge and 
comaunde all our Lewetenants, except such 
as be of our Privie Councell, or are com- 
manded to attende upon us in our journey, 
and alsoe all Noblemen, Deputie Lewete- 
nants, Knights, and other Gentlemen of 
qualitie, which have Mansion-howses in the 
Countrie, that, within twentie daies after 
this our Proclamation published, they de- 
parte with their wives and famylies oute of 
our said Cittie of London and the suburbes 
thereof, and retourne to their several habita- 
tion in the , and there contriewe 
and abide untill the end of the sommer va- 
cation,” (To be continued.) 
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34. A, Tour, in) France, Savoy, Nerthern 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the Ne- 
theslands, in she Summer of 1825, includ- 


* ing some Observations on the of 


the Neckar and the Rhine. By Seth Wil- 
liam Stevenson... 2 vols. 8vo, 


Mr. STEVENSON is a careful 
registrar of all that he has seen in his 
regrinations ; and travellers who fol- 
iow such plans are sure to give us no- 
vel information. Of this we have a 
singular instance at the very outset. 
Every one has heard of the “ roast 
beef of old England,” and the disquali- 
fication of French beef for any other 
rpose than soup; yet at La Bussiere 
Mr. Stevenson met some large droves 
of horned oxen, fine aa, om very 
small sheep, so that ibly there ma 
also be Weich-flavonred ate. As 
to the beasts, it appears, however, that 
oxen of a large size are used for the 
and the team, and that they 
draw by a yoke fixed conjointly to the 
horns of each animal. (i.17.) Exe- 
crable, however, as are many parts of 
French husbandry, there are some use- 
ful things which we may adopt with 
advantage. Of these we shall men- 
tion one or two. Waggoners pack 
their loads with straw in a neat man- 
ner, and balance them curiously ; and 
retard the progress of carts down a de- 
scent “ by the nicely adjusted applica- 
tion of friction, from a screw of wood.” 
(i. 18.) In Lombardy the farmer uses 
the road-side brooks for irrigating even 
his arable land. (p. 91.) The public 
pavement of Milan oor author thinks 
superior to any he had seen. 


“ The sides are formed of large flag-stone 
with granite curbs, laid with singular exact- 
ness. In the carriage-way, double lines of 
the same flat stone are also placed as even as 
a room-flvor, The wheels roll upon these, 
whilst the horses proceed along on small 
and smooth pebbles between them.” i, 135. 


~ This plan is similar to our rail-ways, 
with the exception of flat-stones, where 
the wheels run, instead of iron rails. 
Such a plan might, we think, be 
adopted with great economy and suc- 
cess in our narrow village roads, be- 
cause there would be no ruts, and the 
draught far easier to the horses. The 
expence too of repairs would be very 
inconsiderable, if the flag-stones were 
laid upon the existing road, already hard. 
_ We. shall proceed to notice some eu- 
rious things,, The ground-floor of the 
Gent. Mag, Septemier, 1827. 


Great Hospital at Lyons is let out for 
shops and manufactories of noisy trades- 
mien, as braziers, carpenters, &c. so 
that the malades must be dreadfull 
disturbed ; and when our author call 
upou a banker even at noon-day, he 
was told that “‘ nobody was yet come 
to the bureau.” (i. 25, 26.) 

At the little town of Saint Antonin 
in Piedmont, our author saw corn 
threshed by means of a machine, re- 
sembling the paddles of a steam-boat, 
drawn by horses round upon the corn 
as it lay spread out in the farm-yard.—~ 
In the church of St. Christina at Tu- 
rin, are arrangements to accommodate 
the people, which Mr. Stevenson thinks 
are exactly what they ought to be. 
Chairs eeapes in dirty piles disfigure 
the French churches. Here open 
seats, with kneeling places jin front, 
are placed in a double row along the 
nave. At Turin is a shop of a carver 
in ivory, whose workmen copy, with 
accurate and superior finish, the 
choicest models of the antique.—Pied- 
montese villages are distinguished b 
inns with religious signs, —~ruin 
houses, nothing in repair but the 
orn Lombardy the loud noise 
of the grasshoppers surpasses credit. — 
At Milan is =e of Saine Napo- 
leon, the face of which was taken 
from that of Buonaparie.—At the Pa- 
lazzo Reale are floors of inlaid wood 
of different kinds.—The stage of the 
Opera House is keptina blaze of light, 
but the audience part has no illumina- 
tion whatever. At Nesso, on the Lake 
of Como, the P. P. is clergyman, 
banker, physician, and police officer. 
Of the ken “Villa d’Este,” the 
residence of Queen Caroline, our au- 
thor speaks thus: 


** It was purchased of its late unfortunate 
and ill-advised proprietrix by Tolornia the 
Roman banker, Duke of Braciano. He 
leaves it in charge of a few domestics, who 
seem to take no care of it at all. They 
shewed us through the lower suite of apart- 
ments, which have an air of comfortless 
pomp about them ; their furniture and de- 
corgtions by no means corresponding with 
any thing Royal in England. We noticed 
the room with groups of figures painted on 
the ceiling, walls, and glass of the windows. 
They tell the story of Cupid and Psyche 
much in the same style of »oral veluptuous- 
ness, in which Raphael originally tack de- 
light to pourtray its mystical incidents. 

‘@ saw as much as the urity produged 
by nearly closed shuttefs would permit, of 
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the Theatre, where the aulomaton of an 
Ivalian pantomime was ingloriously perform- 
ed by one who (if virtue, if decency, deli- 
cacy, or even discretion, had had a eos in 
the management) might have been ‘‘ every 
inch” a Queen on the British stage of ex- 
alted society. The silk damask, with which 
the drawing-room walls are hung, still bears 
within medallions the initials C.P.G. We 
passed through the ante-chamber, in which 
the statues of Adam and Eve, well executed 
in marble (each decorated with the leaf of a 
fig, suspended to an encircling bough of 
wire), still remain for the closest inspection 
of amateurs.” 


In several parts of the Continent fe- 
males reap, sow, and perform all the 
dradgery of husbandry, in some places 
even without shoes and stockings. All 
personal attraction is thus annihilated, 
and we are inclined to attribute to it 
moral evil, because nothing can theo 
draw the male to the female but meré 
gross appetite. 

At the passage of the Téte Noire is 
an isolated rock, one side of which 


bears a deeply graven and very legible 
inscription in French, stating that 
Lord Porchester, Lady Georgina North, 
and their party, had purchased this rock, 
and placed a tablet thereon, to comme- 


morate the 10th of May, 1821, when 
they feasted on the wonder and sub- 
limity of the prospect beneath them. 
Some foreigner has annexed to the 
rock the following English version of 
the original French. Our author gives 
it literatim et verbatim, very properly 
thinking that it would be spoiled by 
exhibition in any other form, The 
first word, we presume, is the trans- 
lator’s name. 
*¢ Dunroc 

Wheerever wehatever fo see 
Our hearts untervelled feundly turn to thee 
Lady Georgina North, Lord Geutester 
un their returne from Italy, obteste May 10, 

1821. 
These magnificent Reik end crested Chestever 
Tablette commemorenti momenta pand’ here, 
bright, but soteling as the rap of the everes 
Sun, which gilded the branches of the sur- 

rounding trees ; 

And sure through mani a varied scene 
Un Kingne never came between. 
May 10, 1821. 
Farewell—A long farewell.” 


We are, however, fast advancing to 
the end of our limits, and having given 
some specimens of the curious things 
to be found in the work, we shall con- 
clude with the following political ob- 
servation of our author. Speaking of 
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the donation of a free Constitution to 
Italy, he says, 


** There are those who blame the Empe- 
ror [of Austria] for not having given a Con- 
stitution to the Lombards and Venetians. 
In my mind this circumstance produces nei- 
ther surprise nor regret. I should indeed 
have been astonished, if Francis had done 
that for his Italian territories which he 
seems so far from contemplating in favour of 
his hereditary dominions. And, after all, 
it is the creed of Italy that must undergo 
a change for the better, before its political 
condition can be ameliorated. The scheme 
of constitutionalizing a Popish country is 
like untying a man’s hands, and bidding 
him freely use them whilst a bandage re- 
mains pe | kept over his eyes. In Eng- 
land the reform of the National Church, 
comprising not only its emancipation from 
alien controul, but its purification from 
gross errors in belief, and from flagrant 
abuses in discipline, preceded that Revolu- 
tion in the State which so happily resulted, 
in securing to the Monarch his prerogatives, 
and to the people their rights. When spi- 
ritual darkness is once dispelled, and true 
Religion has established her mild and whole- 
some sway over hearts which Superstition 
had enslaved, then are the penetrating rays 
of intellectual light gradually cast on every 
object of importance to the instruction and 
welfare of mankind; and the privileges of 
free citizens become the choicest of worldly 
blessings to men who have already acquired 
the capacity to exercise and enjoy them.” 

The Volumes are very amusing and 
instructive, and we can safely recom- 
mend the perusal of them to our 


readers. 
—_@— 


35. Tales of all Nations. 12mo. pp. 311. 
Hurst. 

THIS is the production of a “ Joint 
Stock Company,” but, unlike societies 
of this ominous name, it has a sterling 
foundation. Among the “ Directors,” 
we recognize some of the most enter- 
tertaining writers of the day. 

There are ten short aan in this 
little volume ; some of them with the 
names of the writers, some anonymous. 
Among the latter, we have reason to 
believe are Mr. Alaric Watts, whose 
contribution is entitled the Heir Pre- 
sumptive; and Mr. Barry St. Leger 
(the author of Gilbert Earle), who has 
a pretty story in this collection, en- 
titled The Numidians. The whole 
are of that class which belongs to the 
annual periodical literature, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, may 
have been the overflowings of some 
undertaking of this character. We 
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speak not this in disparagemeut, for 
the Tales are creditable to the talents 
of the writers. To our taste the first 
is the best, and as it falls within our 
Antiquarian prepossessions, we will 
make our extracts from that of ‘Queen 
Elizabeth at Theobalds,’ by the author 
of London in the Olden Time. 


The story opens thus ; 


*O glorious days of the maiden Queen ! 
when pageants and progresses, masques and 
revels, feast-makings, love-making, and 
verse-making, occupied every holiday ; — 
when, to welcome the ‘ divine Parthenia,’ 
Olympus sent forth his deities, and heaven 
her saints, and earth her heroes, clothed in 
all the majesty of three-piled velvet, gold 
tissue, and marvellous point device ;—when 
the eight Beatitudes in paduasoy danced to 
solemn music; and Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, in ruffled and farthingaled beauty, if 
uninfiuential themselves, promoted at least 
the exercise of their sister grace Patience, 
by the long harangues they inflicted on the 
much enduring company.” 


The style of compliment then in 
fashion is well told in the following 
colloquy : 

“ But wherefore, my pretty mistress 
Dora, are ye so downcast? (said a young 
man whose pinked doublet, rich collar, and 
laced tofles, betokened him a courtier, 
and whose laughing eye and saucy counte- 
nance proved him also a successful one, ad- 
dressing one of the maids of honour with 
the air of a person conferring a mighty fa- 
vour)—what would you, pretty one ? a song 
to your eyebrow, or a sonnet to your shoe- 
tie, or a fair speech from my Lord South- 
ampton, or a fair jewel from my Lord 
Essex?’ The lady changed colour, and 
turned away. ‘ Nay, pretty mistress Dora, 
what have I said (continued he), and where- 
fore that gloom? nay, wherefore now look 
you upward? What! scanning the stars 
for your destiny ? 


‘ Wherefore scan the gem-decked sky, 

Fairest, with that anxious sigh ? 

Though the golden orbs are gleaming 

Soft and bright, and full is streaming 

Each mysterious influence, 

That's so strangely darted thence, 

Heed it not; full well I know 

Stars more fatal shine below. 

—Look not upward, fairest one ; 

All the stars that ever shone 

Cannot match in radiancy 

Those thou fixest on the sky. 

Look not up! O rather look 

Downward in the limpid brook, 

Narcissus-like, thou then might’st guess 
ine all-surpassing loveliness ; 

And thou might’st sigh, to think how we 

Must suffer from thy cruelty.” 
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*< Bravely, John Harington! (cried a 
lady who, seated on her richly i 
palfry, and followed by several serving men 
in splendid liveries, was waiting near.) 
Bravely, my young poet! hast aught more?’ 

*¢The young rhymer glanced a half abash- 
ed look at the lady. ‘Nought that can 
please Astrophel’s fairest Parthenope, the 
inspirer of the ever-blooming Arcadia.’ 

*< A truce with your compliments,’ re- 
turned the lady, in whom the reader has 
undoubtedly recognised 


‘ Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother.” 


‘ Beware of him, mistress Dora; other poets 
have thought one muse and one mistress 
(for the time at least) enow; but this 
boldest one courts all the nine muses at 
once, and seeks to break the hearts of the 
whole bevy of maids of honour: heed him 
not, Dora Markham.’ 

««« Nay, cruel Countess (returned the 
young man), doth not the matin bee range 
the garden, singing his sweet hymn of praise 
to the beauty of each several flower; and 
are not we poets as privileged ? Fair ladies, 
all who now hear me, bear witness as I pro- 
fess myself knight-errant and laureat to the 
whole of ye, always excepting my high duty 
to the peerless all-on-earth-transcending 
Parthenia.’ 

««¢O thou wily one (said Lady Pembroke, 
shaking her jewelled feather fan at the 
courtier poet); I'll warrant me thou hast 
some marvellous sonnet, or some most sweet 
copy of verses, for her highness. Well, go 
onward, strong in the power of sweet num- 
bers, though Castaly ae not like Pac- 
tolus, over sands of gold.’” 


And now for the maiden Queen 
herself, and the stern incorruptible 
Burleigh : 


«It was in vain that hunting, banquet- 
ing, dancing, and a hundred ‘dainty de- 
vices,’ to soothe the irritated spirits, and 
calm the angry brow of the offended Queen, 


followed in quick succession. None dared 
to utter the name of the banished favourite; 
and the Queen, sitting in gloomy silence 
beneath the Royal canopy, listlessly attend- 
ed to a gorgeous masque that danced to so- 
lemn music before her; but not the labour- 
ed eulogies of each grotesquely-habited cha- 
racter—not the sweetmeats manufactured 
by Lady Burghley herself, and presented in 
an agate dish by no less a personage than 
the goddess Diana—not even the ‘ faire 
harte of gold set about with rubies, and a 
table diamond hanging therefrom,’ the gift 
of the aspiring Robert Cecil, were effectual 
to chase away the clouds, and bring again 
the sweet and all-reviving sun-shine of that 
heavenly face, as the courtiers in their ex- 

gerated phraseology expressed it. ‘ And 
an is Doctor te 2” said the Queen, 
after a pause, looking around, 
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*¢*He hath beer sent for to my Lord,’ 
said one of the ladies in waiting, hesitatingly. 

*¢* To what Lord ?’ demanded Elizabeth, 
fiercely. 

«¢ «My Lord Essex,’ timidly returned the 


lady, 

«What! hath not the malapert Earl 
departed as we commanded? or doth he 
wait to be taken to the Tower at our own 
cost and charges ?’ said the irritated Queen. 

*¢ «Truly, my most sweet mistress,’ inter- 
posed Burghley, ‘ my Lord Essex had ere 
this departed, but he is so sorely ill it is 
feared he is bewitched.’ 

** ¢ Bewitched?’ returned the Queen, 
scornfully; ‘ ay, truly, by his ill condition 
and caprices.’ 

*¢« No, your Highness,’ continued ry - 
ley ; ‘he lieth on the great settle, with his 
face to the hangings; and though the doc- 
tors have given him bezoar and theriake to 
keep up his spirits, and even unicorn’s horn, 
yet ’tis all as nought. Now I mind in 1577, 
when your Highness suffered grievously from 
the tooth-ache (though Doctor Masters 
said it was nought but a cold rheum caught 
by being late out on the Thames in an east- 
erly wind), a jesuit’s house was soon after 
searched at Islington, and therein were 
found waxen images in the likeness of your 
Highness, and some of your poor but ho- 
nest counsellors ; showing doubtless that the 
pain in your Highness’s teeth was caused by 
the devilish practices of jesuits and seminary 
priests; moreover, I myself suffered griev- 
ously from the gout, and though | took 
bone of a stags heart pounded small, ye-—’ 

** © Yet, if ye followed such fools’ reme- 
dies, and such idle fancies, ye got no better 

e mean,’ answered Elizabeth, who was re- 
markably free from the superstitions of the 


a ¢ But truly, your Highness,’ timidly in- 
terposed yon | Sands, ‘ it is the loss of that 
hat! 


ring that made my Lord Essex so ill; 
for it is well known, that if a witch (and 
Heaven knows there are enow about) can 
but get aught belonging to you, she will 
have power to make you grievously ill, ay, 
though she be far distant. 

*¢*Such things have been,’ resumed 
Burghley ; ‘and I mind it is in the minutes 
of council, that, before my Lord Leicester 
died, one Smith, a wizard in London, flirted 
with his thumbs and said, Now is the bear 
bonnd to the stake; and soon after beheld 
his Lordship died.’ 

«¢ The Queen turned angrily to Burghley. 
* Truly, my Lord Treasurer, we hold it but 
scant kindness for you thus to remind us of 
the worthy servants we have lost.’ A sigh, 
probably as much for Essex as to the me- 
mory of Leicester, or ye as she continued. 
* Ard yet, when I think of the young court 
gallants ruffling about with their deep ruffs 
and long rapiers, heeding nought but dress- 
ing, quarrelling, and setting themselves up 
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above their fellows, I may well lament the 
counsellors I have lost.’ 

*** My most sweet mistress,’ cried Burgh- 
ley, his eyes filling with tears, ‘ forget not 
your living servants in your sorrow for the 
dead; those who, if they could not amble 
at court, jingle together profitless rhymes, 
nor ruffle in plush and gold lace, could yet 
unravel plots and conspiracies, detect je- 
suits and traitors, and hold at bay cunning 
France, crafty Spain, and meddling Rome, 
and force the Grand Turk and the Musco- 
vite to do homage.” 

**A glow of patriot pride flushed the 
countenance of Elizabeth, as her faithful 
servant enumerated the unmatched glories 
of her reign. ‘We did you injustice, my 
good Burghley,’ said the Queen, holding 
out her jewelled hand, which the old man 
enthusiastically kissed. ‘ For trustworthi- 
ness and long-tried affection commend me 
indeed to my aged counsellors,’” 


=> 
36. Thoughts on the Co-operation of the 
Laity of the Church of England with the 
Ministry, in the Support of Religious In- 
stitutions, Dispersion of Religious Tracts, 
visiting the Sick, Ke. By an Incumbent 
of the Diocese of Canterbury. 8vo. pp. 37. 


ENTHUSIASM (says our author 
from Bishop Horne) is “ Religion run 
mad,” and we are certain that it is a 
species of madness which greatly re- 
sembles hydrophobia, with this addi- 
tional misfortune, that the religious 
mad dogs are far more numerous than 
those of the four-legged canine spe- 
cies. We speak thus, because both 
moral good, political well-being, and 
private happiness, cannot subsist with- 
out Reason ; nor did the Almighty ever 
intend that it should be separated from 
Revelation. The symptoms of this re- 
ligious hydrophobia are described by 
our author in the following words : 


*¢ Sectarianism on the one hand, latitudi- 
narianism on the other; the former branch- 
ing into numberless ramifications of doc- 
trine, tending deplorably to confuse the 
understanding, and unsettle the mind. The 
latter, introducing ao indifference to every 
description of doctrine and discipline, and 
leading those who fall into the snare, head- 
long to infidelity,—are evils that demand 
the most serious attention of the sincere 
members of the Established Church.” P. 19. 


One recommendation of our author 
is, that the cautious churchman should 
abstain from distributing books and 
tracts, not included in the catalogue of 
the Christian Knowledge Society, be- 
cause it is plain that from their publi- 
cations the poor will leara nt 
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for their salvation. Of the trash which 
is scattered about instead, he says, 


«It is not too much to say of these un- 
authorised publications, that their tenor is 
frequently such as is calculated to excite 
and warm the feelings and imagination, at 
the expence of reason; that they tend to 
raise a degree of presumption and assurance 
in the breast of the reader, as to his spi- 
ritual condition, inconsistent with that pro- 
found humility which is the foundation of 
our religion; that, instead of improving 
his conduct in his intercourse with his fel- 
low creatures, their tendency is to incline 
him to an uncharitable, not to say arrogant, 
comparison of himself with others, and to 
exclaim with the self-sufficient Pharisee, 
* God, I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men are;’ or with the ud hypocrite de- 
scribed hy the prophet Isaiah, Ixvi. 5, who 
saith, ‘ stand by thyself, come not near to 
me, for I am holier than thou.’ That they 
indispose him to listen with the deep atten- 
tion which the words demand, to the direc- 
tion of the apostle, ‘ to work out his salva- 
tion with fear and trembling ;’ that by the 
use of familiar phrases, and the affected ap- 
plication of scriptural terms, they degrade 
in many instances the awful subject of which 
they treat; leading an unreflecting reader 
to look to others besides his minister for 
advice and instruction on spiritual subjects.” 
pp- 21, 22. 


History plainly shows that the crea- 
tion of faction and mischievous poli- 
tical action are and ever will be the 
mere results of irrational piety; and 
we sadly fear that our Gelber speaks 
too truly in the following passage : 

** While this conflict of feeling and opi- 
nion is going on, the mind becomes a chaos 
of confused notions respecting the divine 
truths; an hypocritical profession of the 
Christian faith is quickly engendered; scep- 
ticism soon follows, and the end is a total 
rejection of the subject, a gradual lapse into 
infidelity, and at last a settled deism.” p. 25. 


We heartily join our author in his 


wishes. 
——— 


87. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of 
Lambeth Palace, on Sunday, March 25, 
1827, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Robert Lord Bishop of Bristol. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, 4.4. Archdeacon 
of London, and Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Exeter. Published at the 
Command of his Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 4t0, pp. 24. 

IT isa topic of justifiable regret to 
the able and learned Archdeacon, that 
men will obstinately persist in delu- 
sions upon the subject of religion ; but 
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there is philosophical truth in Swift’s 
ironical definition of man, as rather an 
animal capazx rationis, than absolutely 
rational. The leading feature of this 
Discourse, as being preached upon the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, is 
the error of praying to saints; as if, 
when men are directed peremptorily 
to perform a duty only with the prin- 
cipal Jesus Christ, it is not manitestly 
a breach of commandment to invoke 
pretended intercessors, whose autho- 
rity is denied by the solemn declara- 
tion that there can be only one me- 
diator. However, Papistry is disease, 
and, like other diseases, shows itself 
in blotches, eruptions, delirium, &c. 
The Archdeacon prays heartily for a 
healing conversion of the patients; and 
in so doing, acts the part of a correct 
expositor of Christian duty. 


—@— 


38. Sermons on various Subjects, By the 


Hon. and Ven. Aubrey G. Spencer, Arch- 
deacon of Bermuda, Rector of Paget and 
Warwick, and one of the Members of his 

Majesty's Council. 8vo. pp. 384. 
THESE Sermons are always ani- 
mated and ‘eloquent, often beautiful. 
They are what modern sermons ~ 
ey 


to be, warm and impressive; but t 
avoid the jargon of those enthusiasts, 
who, by their unphilosophical secta- 
rianism and ignorance of history, will 
ultimately bring religion into contempt 
and ridicule, and cause a dreadful re- 
coil of mischief and profaneness. If 
religion is to be supported in a country 
where knowledge abounds, it is the 
height of folly to suppose that low 
taste, mere centos of texts and frothy 
declamations, can ever form a standard 
of pulpit oratory, dignify religion, or 
satisfy reason. From the conventicle 
they sprang, and thither they must re- 
turn; for as reasonable might it be to 
form a picture-gallery from ale-house 
signs, ora library from fanatical books, 
as to think that refined and educated 
people will either collect or look at 
them. They will, on the contrary, 
lament that the glory of God and the 
blessing of man is degraded by a treat- 
ment which, though unintended, has 
all the ill-timed and incongruous ef- 
fect of buffoonery and jest, when we 
are disposed to be serious. 

The following is a specimen of our 
author’s vigorous manner ; 


** Look we upwards to the heavens, or 
dowewards to the earth, whether we behold 
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the magnificent and s canopy above, or 
the broad and ay we theatre beneath,— 
whether we trace the arm of Omnipotence 
in the regulation of this universal frame, or 
his moral agency in the human mind,— 
shall we not find an object of adoration in 
the attribute of endless sleepless Power ? 
And how much higher, my brethren, should 
it exalt our every idea of the perfections of 
the Deity, how should it mingle with our 
awful veneration the warmest tenderness of 
filial love, to reflect that with this Almighty 
Power is combined the attribute of infinite 
and ever-active mercy? To reflect that he, 
who, amid the terrors of Mount Sinai, 
thundered on the rebellious hust of Israel, 
dwelleth with the humble and contrite; 
that he ‘ who sitteth between the cheru- 
bim,’ whose time is eternal, whose throne 
is space, whose empire is illimitable, * hideth 
not his face, when the afflicted cry ;’ that 
he who reigneth above all powers, whose 
righteousness the heavens declare, and 
whose glory all the people see, is a Lord 
whose ‘ mercy is everlasting, and whose 
truth endureth from generation to genera- 
tion.”” P. 252. 


—@--— 


39. Sir Wauter Scott's Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 


(Continued from p. 143.) 


_ The progress of events has now 
brought us through a path of almost 
continued elevations to a period in the 
history of Napoleon, on which he is 
reported to have looked as the imme- 
diate cause of his ruin,—the Spanish 
contest ; the introduction to which, 
on the authority of our Historian, 
seems to have been this. First, to use 
the Spanish armies in the subjugation 
of Portugal; and then to appropriate 
to himself that noble part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Spain. Shortly after 
the Treaty of Tilsit, the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal was hos pe to shut 
her ports against British commerce, 
and to arrest British subjects wherever 
they might be found. To the first 
proposal the Prince reluctantly acceded ; 
to the other he refused compliance. 
In the mean time, the partition of 
Portugal was resolved upon; and Go- 
doy, the Prince of Peace, was to share 
in the spoliation. The command of 
the French army destined for the con- 
quest of Portugal was given to Junot. 
He entered the frontiers under the - 
cious character of a protector ; but be- 
fore he reached Lisbon, the Prince 
Regent, with the assistance of the Bri- 
tish squadron, was at sea, seeking pro- 
tection in his realms beyond the At- 
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lantic, or in other words, the Brazils. 
This act of necessity was termed by 
Napoleon an abdication, and the Go- 
vernment was vested in Junot. Dur- 
ing these events, the quarrels in the 
Court of Madrid between the King 
and the Prince of Asturias, each of 
whom solicited the interference of Na- 
poleon, gave him the opportunity of 
effecting his mediation with an army 
of forty thousand men, which entered 
Spain, and possessed themselves of the 
strong fortresses by which the frontier 
of that kingdom is defended. The 
kidnapping of Ferdinand, and the ab- 
dication of the old King ‘in favour of 
his ‘* friend and ally the Emperor of 
the French,” followed in rapid succes- 
sion. But it was vainly attempted to 
reconcile the Spanish people to these 
acts of aggression, nor could the pre- 
sence of a French army in Madrid 
subdue the national feeling. On the 
second of May, the streets of that city 
were the scene of a dreadful combat ; 
the populace assailed the French troops 
with the most bitter animosity, and 
the most fearful consequences ensued. 
Military executions were done upon 
the populace for three successive days. 
But the blow had been struck,—the 
universal cry for war and vengeance 
was raised throughout the provinces of 
Spain, and the whole nation assumed 
a formidable aspect of general and per- 
manent resistance. 

To follow the Historian through the 
details of the Spanish war, from its 
glorious commencement to its more 
splendid consummation, would be an 
unnecessary employment. The sub- 
ject has engaged the pen of one of 
England’s most accomplished writers, 
and to his volumes Sir Walter Scott 
has been indebted for much of his ma- 
terials. We will rather glean on our 
way such anecdotes as may interest 
the general reader, or present such 
pictures as may exhibit the graphic 
powers of the Historian. 

Of this Spanish war, in contra-dis- 
tinction to those of Austria and Prus- 
sia, it has been said by an elegant 
writer, with much severity and truth, 
“‘ Austria and Prussia fell,—they had 
Kings and King’s servants within. 
Spain and Portugal, unsuspicious, an- 
prepared, undisciplined, unarmed, re- 
sisted successfully,—their Kings and 
King’s servants stood without. Kings 
and oligarchies seconded Buonaparte, 
—aunations spurned and expelled him.” 
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Of the defence of Saragossa, we have 
the following animated sketch : 


¢¢ On the 15th of June, the French at- 
tempted to carry the place by a coup-de- 
main, in which they failed with great loss. 
On the 27th, reinforced and supplied with 
a train of mortars, they made a more regu- 
lar effort, and succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of a suburb, called the Terrero. They 
then began to invest the place more closely, 
showered bombs on its devoted edifices, and 
amid the conflagration occasioned by these 
missiles of destruction, attempted to force 
the gates of the city at different points. All 
the Zaragossians rushed to man their de- 
fences—condition, age, even sex, made no 
difference; the monks fought abreast with 
the laity, and several women showed more 
than masculine courage. 

® Lefebvre was incensed by a defence of 
a place, which, according to all common 
rules, was untenable. He forgot the rules 
of war in his turn, and exposed his troops 
to immense loss by repeatedly attempting to 
carry the place at the bayonet’s point. 
Meanwhile ammunition ran scarce—but the 
citizens contrived to manufacture gunpow- 
der in considerable quantities. Famine came 
—its pressure was submitted to. Sickness 
thinned the ranks of the defenders—those 
who survived willingly performed the duty 
of the absent. It was in vain that the large 
convent of Santa Engracia, falling into the 
hands of the besiegers, enabled them to 

sh their posts into the town itself. The 

rench General ed this in 
a celebrated summons :—‘ Santa Engracia 
—Capitulation.’ ‘ Zaragossa—war to the 
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the defence of Numantium by their ances- 
tors. It served, even more than the victory 
of Baylen, to extend hope and confidence in 
the patriotic cause; and the country which 
had produced such men as»Palafox and his 
followers, was, with much show of proba- 
bility, declared unconquerable.” 


The following sketch of the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Wellington has, 
thaps, a touch of exaggeration about 
it; but, upon the whole, it is well done: 


“In India, Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
seen and conducted war upon a large and 
extended scale, of which no general officer 
in the European army of England had much 
comprehension, at least much experience. 
He was well acquainted with the best mode 
of supplying armies while in the field. His 
thoughts had been familiarly exercised in 
the task of combining grand yeneral move- 
ments over extended regions, and his natu- 
ral genius, deducing the principles of war 
from the service which he had seen in the 
East, qualified him to apply them to other 
countries, and to an enemy of a different 
description. Formidable in his preparations 
for battle, and successful in the action it- 
self, he was even more distinguished by the 
alertness and sagacity attdl net rested 
satisfied with a useless victory, but improved 
to the uttermost the advantages which he 
had attained by his own masterly disposi- 
tions, and the valour of his troops. His 
mind was never entirely engrossed by the 
passing event, how absorbing soever its im- 
portance ; the past and the future were alike 
before him; and the deductions derived 
from a consideration of the whole, were 





knife’s blade,’ was the equally | an- 
swer. The threat was made good—the ci- 
tizens fought from street to street, from 
house to house, from- chamber to chamber 
—the contending parties often occupied dif- 
ferent apartments of the saine house—the 
passages which connected them were choked 
with dead. After this horrid contest had 
continued for several weeks, the gallant de- 
fence of Zaragossa excited at once the cou- 
rage and sympathy of those who shared the 
sentiments of its heroic garrison and citi- 
zens, and a considerable reinforcement was 
thrown into the place in the beginning of 
August. After this the citizens began to 
gain ground in all their skirmishes with the 
invaders; the news of Dupont’s surrender 
became publicly known, and Lefebvre, on 
the 13th of August, judged it most prudent 
to evacuate the quarter of the city which he 
—_ He blew up the church of Santa 

gracia, and set fire to several of the houses 


which he had gained, and finally retreated 
from the city which had so valiantly resisted 
his arms. 

“The spirit of indomitable courage which 
the Spaniards manifested on this occasion, 
has perhaps no equal in history, excepting 


bined, in all their bearings, with a truth 
and simplicity which seemed the work of 
intuition, rather than the exercise of judg- 
ment. In fact, the mind of this singular 
and distinguished man seemed inaccessible 
to those false and delusive views which mis- 
lead ordinary thinkers; his strength of 
judgment rejected them, as some soils will 
not produce noxious weeds; and it might 
be said of him, that on subjects to which he 
gave his attention, the opinions which he 
ormed, approached, perhaps, as near the 
perfection of human reason as the fallibility 
of our nature will permit. 

**To this prescience of intellect, in it- 
self so rare a quality, was added a decision, 
which, when his resolution was once form- 
ed, enabled Sir Arthur Wellesley to look to 
the event with a firmness, inaccessible to 
all the doubts and vacillations to which 
minds of the highest resolution have been 
found accessible in arduous circumstances, 
but which are sure to impair the energy, 
and exhaust the spirits of others. A frame 
fitted to endure every species of fatigue and 
privation, and capable of supplying the want 
of regular repose by hasty and brief slum- 
bers, snatched as occasion permitted, toge- 
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ther with a power of vision ancommonly 
acute, may be mentioned as tending to 
complete the qualities of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley for the extraordinary part to which 
Providence had destined him. It may be 
added, that in precision of thought, saga- 
city of judgment, ow of decision, 
and firmness of resolution, there was a oo 


terrible signal, ‘In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, cut all loose!’ Hage rocks, and 
trunks of trees, long prepared and laid in 
heaps for the purpose, began now to de- 
scend rapidly in every direction, while the 
deadly fire of the Tyrolese, who never throw 
away a shot, opened from every bush, crag, 
or corner of rock, which could afford the 
hooter cover. As this dreadful attack was 





siderable resemblance betwixt Napol 
the English General, destined to be his 
great rival; and that the characters of both 
serve to show that the greatest actions are 
performed, and the greatest objects attain- 
ed, not by men who are gifted with any 
rare and singular peculiarities of talent, but 
by those in whom the properties of judg- 
ment, firmness, power of calculation, and 
rapidity in execution, which ordinary men 
sess in an ordinary degree, are carried to 
the highest and most uncommon degree of 


perfection.” 


During the operations of the war in 
Spain, Austria made another effort for 
the recovery of her lost ground, but 
with the same want of success. In 
five days, with all her immense pre- 
parations, the aspect of the war was 
changed, and she was seen struggling 
for. her existence. The subsequent 
battle of Asperne was of doubtful re- 
sult, but the dreadful battle of Wa- 
gram left her no alternative, and the 
star of Napoleon was again on the as- 
cendant. The brave Tyrolese alone 
refused to surrender, and the following 
animating account of the mode by 
which a victory was achieved by the 
mountaineers, relieves the sad tale of 
Austria’s reverses : 


*« The invading troops advanced in a long 
column up a road bordered on the one side 
by the river Inn, there a deep and rapid 
torrent, where cliffs of immense height 
overhang both road and river. The van- 
guard was permitted to advance unopposed 
as far as Prutz, the object of their expedi- 
tion. The rest of the army were therefore 
induced to trust themselves still deeper in 
this tremendous pass, where the precipices 
becoming more narrow as they advanced, 
seemed about to close above their heads. 
No sound but of the screaming of the ea- 
gles disturbed from their eyries, and the 
roar of the river, reached the ears of the 
soldier, and on the precipices, partly enve- 
loped in a lazy mist, no human forms show- 
ed themselves. At length the voice of a 
man was heard calling across the ravine, 
¢ Shall we begin ?’—* No,’ was returned in 
an authoritative tone of voice, by one who, 
like the first speaker, seemed the inhabit- 
ant of some upper region. The Bavarian 
detachment halted, and sent to the General 
for orders; when presently was heard the 





made on the whole line at once, two-thirds 
of the enemy were instantly destroyed; 
while the Tyrolese, rushing from their shel- 
ter, with swords, spears, axes, scythes, 
clubs, and all other rustic instruments which 
could be converted into weapons, beat down 
and routed the shattered remainder. As 
the vanguard, which had reached Prutz, was 
obliged to surrender, very few of the ten 
thousand invaders are computed to have ex- 
tricated themselves from the fatal pass. 

** But not all the courage of the Tyrolese, 
not all the a of their country, could 
possibly enable them to defend themselves, 
when the peace with Austria had permitted 
Buonaparte to engage his whole immense 
means for the acquisition of these moun- 
tains. Austria too— Austria herself, in 
whose cause they had incurred all the dan- 
gers of war, instead of securing their in- 
demnity by some stipulations in the treaty, 
sent them a cold exhortation to lay down 
their arms. Resistance, therefore, was 
abandoned as fruitless; Hofer, chief com- 
mander of the Tyrolese, resigned his com- 
mand, and the Bavarians regained the pos- 
session of a country which could never 
have won back by their own efforts. Ho- 
fer, and about thirty chiefs of these valiant 
defenders of their country, were put to 
death, in r revenge for the loss their 
bravery had occasioned. But their fame, as 
their immortal spirit, was beyond the power 
of the judge alike and executioner; and 
place where their blood was shed, becomes 
sacred to the thoughts of freedom, as the 
precincts of a temple to those of religion.” 

The Walcheren Expedition, which 
if dispatched to Spain might have 
brought the war there to a speedy con- 
clusion, or if sent to the north of Ger- 
many, might at one period have been 
the means of placing all the northern 
provinces in active opposition to France, 
1s condemned by the Historian in terms 
of just severity; and it is added, that 
**the joy with which Napoleon saw 
the army consigned to an obscure anil 
disgraceful death, broke out even in 
his bulletins, as though the pestilence 
had been caused by his own policy.” 

The dignified conduct of Pope Pius 
VII. in resisting the incroachments of 
Napoleon on his temporal principality, 
is adverted to in of great interest; 
and the brutal treatment of the aged 
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pontiff rebuked with proper indigna- 
tion ; indeed, rn ; tically, it 
was. an act as diametrically opposed to 
the interests of the Emperor, as can 
well be imagined ; it exas the 
Clergy, it embarked the natural feel- 
ings of mankind inst him, and it 
loosened the Catholics from the obli- 
gation of their engagements to him, as 
having the spiritual censure of excom- 
munication. 

The seventh volame of this “ event- 
fal History” opens with an account of 
the change in the domestic life of Buo- 
naparte, of which alone the tyrant’s 
plea can be offered in defence. The 
repudiation of Josephine, who had the 
strongest ———— his affection, 
was an act fou on a selfish prin- 

iple—the desire of bequeathing a 
slondid inheritance on a lineal succes- 
sor. The subject of the divorce was 
first broached to this exemplary. wo- 
man by Fouché, and was afterwards 
communicated to her by Napoleon him- 
self; but no previous suspicions of her 
own, or intimations of others, could 
atm her against the fatal intelligence 
when mentioned by her husband. “She 
fell into a long and profound swoon— 
Napoleon was much affected, but his 
resolution was taken, and could not be 
altered.” His marriage with Maria 
Louisa of Austria was soon after cele- 
brated ; but hisclomestic change brought 
with it no rest for his ambition. The 
aes of Russia observed the Fs 

ing with a prophetic spirit. “ Then 
the next task will be,” observed he, 

“to drive me back to my forests ;” and 
the event proved the soundness of his 
foresight. 

During these events, the war in 
Spain was prosecuted by Napoleon with 
vigour, and his efforts were resisted 
with valour. The peer wer system was 
a mode of warfare iatly annoying, 
and exhibited a sulting wel of whet 
resistance a people are capable, who 
are determined not to submit to a fo- 
reign yoke, The proceedings under 
Lord Wellington and Massena, which 
have been compared, not unaptly, to 
the movements in a game of chess, led 
to the battle of Busaco, and the cele- 
brated retreat of the English General 
on the lines of Torres Vedras. 

As the power of Napoleon became 
augmented, he ceased to act on the 
principle of a limited monarch, and 
the ministers, who had hitherto re- 
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strained the wild flights of his ambi- 
tion, fell into suspicion ; and he ga- 
thered round him those who were 
more compliant. An attempt on the 
part of Fouché to open a negociation 
for peace, without the concurren¢e of 
his master, confirmed his suspicions, 
and Fouche was sent into honourable 
exile in the character of Governor Ge- 
neral of Rome. Buonaparte’s favourite 
method of annoyance to England was 
by the destruction of her commerce 
through the operation of the Conti- 
nental system, as it was termed, by 
which the neutral ports of Europe were 
shut against the trade of Great Britain 
—but with an inconsistency which 
seems to have escaped his observation 
until too late, the Licensing system, 
while it filled his Treasury, relaxed, if 
it did not neutralize, the effects of the 
Continental ; a resistance to this system 
cost Louis Buonaparte his throne. 


** On the Ist of July he executed a deed 
of abdication in favour of his son, then a 
minor, expressing an affectionate hope, that 
though he himself had been so unhappy as 
to offend his brother the Emperor, he would 
not, nevertheless, visit with his displeasure 
his innocent and unoffending family. Ine 
letter from Haarlem, dated the Ist July, 
Louis enlarged on the causes of his abdica- 
tion, in a manner honourable to his head 
and his heart, and with a moderation, wher 
he spoke of his brother, which gave weight 
to his just complaints. ‘ He could not,’ he 
said, ‘ consent to retain the mere title of 
King, separated from all real authority in 
his kingdom, his capital, or even his aa Eig 
He should be in such a case the witness of 
all that passed, without the power of in- 
fluencing the current of events for the good 
of his people, yet remaining responsible for 
evils which he could neither remedy nor 
prevent. He had long foreseen the extre- 
mity to which he was now reduced, but 
could not avoid it without sacrificing his 
most sacred duties, without ceasing to bear 
at heart the happiness of his people, and to 
connect his own fate with that of the coun- 
try. This,’ he said, ‘was impossible. 
Perhaps,” he continued, ¢ I am the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of Holland with 
France. Should that prove the case, I may 
find some consolation in dregging out the 
remainder of a wandering and languishing 
life, at a distance from my family, my coun- 
try, and the good people of Holland, 80 
lately my subjects.” 

** Having finished his vindication, and 
adjusted means for making it public, which 
he could only do by transmitting it to Eng- 
land, the Ex-King of Holland entertamed a 
chosen party of friends at his palace at 
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Haarlem until near midnight, and then 
throwing himself into a plain carriage which 
was in attendance, left behind him the kingly 
name and the kingly revenue, rather than 
hold them without the power of discharging 
the corresponding duties of a soverei 
Louis retired to Gratz, in Styria, where 
lived in a private manner, upon a moderate 

nsion, amusing his leisure with literature. 

is more ambitious consort, with a much 
more ample revenue, settled herself at Paris, 
where her wit and talents, independent of 
her connexion with Napoleon, attracted 
around her the world of hshion, of which 
she was a distiuguished ornament.” 


In Bernadotte, who had now been 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden, he 
found another unwilling supporter of 
the Continental system ; but he was at 
last obliged to give it the national ad- 
herence, while England, sensible of 
the constraint under which the sanction 
was given, treated Sweden with much 
forbearance. 

The extravagant dimensions of the 
French dominions at this period, is 
traced by the Historian, and the com- 
parative weakness of every European 

wer by which the gigantic power of 
) aa could be opposed, is fairly 
estimated. Yet, as he well observes, 
** Out of such a Cimmerian midnight 
to all human views, was the day-spring 
of European liberty destined to arise.” 

But previously to entering on this 
period, we should state, that within a 
year after her marriage with Napoleon, 
the young Empress was delivered of a 
fine boy, which “ Buonaparte, with 
feelings doubtless as highly strung as 
after a battle gained, carried into the 
next apartment, and exhibited in 
triamph to the great Officers and Cour- 
tiers, by whom he was unanimously 
hailed King of Rome.” 

The following passage, as relating to 
Great Britain at this period, appears to 
us beautiful and just : 


*¢ Of those who shared amongst them the 
residue of Europe, and still maintained some 
claim to independence, Britain might make 
the proud boast, that she was diametrically 
in opposition to the Ruler of the world; 
that, in the long-continued strife, she had 
dealt him injuries as deep as she had ever 
received, and had disdained, under any cir- 
cumstances, to treat with him on less terms 
than those of equality. Not to that fair 
land be the praise, though she supported 
many burdens and endured great losses ; but 

_ to Providence, who favoured her efforts and 
stéeugthened her resolutions ; who gave her 
power to uphold her own good cause, which, 
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in truth, was that of European independence, 
and to trust in the justice of Heaven, 
when the odds mustered against her seemed, 
in earthly calculation, so dreadful as to de- 

ive the wise, of the head to counsel; the 

rave, of the heart to resist!” 

The treaty of Tilsit seemed to bear 
in itself the germ of future strife on 
the part of Russia—the occupation of 
Dantzic, which that treaty secured to 
the French; and the formation of 
Polish Prussia into an independent 
principality, the sovereignty of which 
was conferred on the King of Saxony, 
seemed to threaten that on some future 
day Russia’s share in the partition of 
Poland should be wrested from her. 
Independently of this, the Russian 
trade had suffered from the Continental 
system ; but still the immediate cause 
of the war may be referred to the rest- 
less ambition of Napoleon. It was a 
war undertaken against the advice of 
his ablest counsellors. In an able and 
ae memorial, it was denounced 
by Fouché and Cardinal Fesch. The 
uncle of Napoleon had an ominous 
feeling of the risks attending this tre- 
mendous undertaking. 

This prelate, a devout Catholic, with 
more than usual freedom conjured his 
kinsman to abstain from tempting Pro- 
vidence. He entreated him not to 
defy heaven and earth, the wrath of 
man and the fury of the elements:at 
the sametime. The only answer which 
Buonaparte vouchsafed. was, to lead 
the Cardinal to the window, and open- 
ing the casement and pointing upwards, 
to ask him, “* If he saw yonder star?” 
** No, Sire,”’ answered the astonished 
Cardinal ; ** But I see it,” answered 
Buonaparte, and turned from his rela- 
tive as if he had fully confuted his 
arguments. 

This idea of a ruling star seemed a 
favourite of Napoleon's ; but in his 
mind it savoured more of blind fatal- 
ism than of judicial astrology. He 
who numbered the stars, fixed their 
limits, and appointed their courses, en- 
tered not into his calculation. That he 
himself was but an instrument in the 
hand of Providence, was a lesson he 
was speedily to learn. 

The war with Russia was deter- 
mined upon. France numbered Aus- 
tria with her allies, and Prussia was 
** brought to the field like a slave at 
her chariot wheels.” Russia entered 


— the campaign with an army of 
260,000. men opposed to 470,009, al- 
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most the odds ef one half against her, 
but her of tactics was new ; her 


system 
object was by drawin se: ome after 
her, and ouing a cane battle, un- 
tit “ bad roads, want of provisions, 
toilsome marches, diseases, and losses 
by skirmishes, should have deprived 
the invading army of all its original 
advantages of number, spirit, and dis- 


cipline. 

The preparations of Napoleon were 
in proportion to his gigantic strength ; 
aware of the insufficiency of the coun- 
try he was about to traverse, to supply 
so vast an army, innumerable cars and 
waggons, divided into battalions, each 
battalion capable of transporting six 
thousand quintals of flour, accompanied 
his army; but the attempt to introduce 
military discipline among carters and 
wi ners, proved abortive, and few of 
his heavy waggons ever reached the 
banks of the Vistula. The particulars 
of this (to Napoleon) disastrous cam- 
paign have been related by several 

ns. It is to Count Segur that Sir 

alter Scott is much indebted; but it 
is impossible for us to follow him in 
detail. The system of retreat deter- 
mined on by the Russians, was adopted 
to the fullest extent. A sanguinary 
battle was indeed fought before the 
great sacrifice of Moscow, but it was 
more.in obedience to the demands of 
the Russian army, than in accordance 
with the plans of their General. 

“* The battle began about seven o'clock, 
by Ney’s attacking the bastioned redoubt on 

Russian centre, with the greatest vio- 
lence, while Prince Eugene made equal 
efforts to dislodge the enemy from the vil- 

of Semoneskoie, and the adjoining for- 
ions. No action was ever more keenly 
debated, nor at such a wasteful expenditure 
of human life. The y | of the French 
onset at length carried the redoubts, but 
the Russians rallied under the very line of 
their enemy's fire, and advanced again to 
a combat, to recover ~—— a 
iments of peasants, who till that 
iad seve seen war, and who still had = 
other uniform than their grey jackets, formed 
with the steadiness of veterans, crossed their 
brows, and having uttered their national 
exclamation, —‘Gospode pomiloui nas !—God 
upon us!’—rushed into the 
thickest of the battle, where the survivors, 
without feeling fear or astonishment, closed 
their ranks over their comrades as they fell, 
while, supported at once by enthusiasm for 
their cause and by a religious sense of pre- 
destination, life and death seemed alike in- 
different to them.” 
‘The occupation of Moscow, and the 
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devotion of Russia, are topics of 
ful interest, and they are ably related. 
The calamitous retreat of the French 
from this place, is an appalling cha 
in the history of war. It was then 
that the blackest frowns of Fortune 
were bent on her late favourite. The 
loss of the grand army was total, and 
the results are stated to be 
Slain in battle, - - - 
Died from fatigue, hunger, and the 
m severity of a - 
risoners, comprehending 48 gene- 
nerals, 2008 ahaa a up- 
wards of 190,000 men,  - 


125,000 


182,000 


193,000 


Total 450,000 

** The relics of the troops which escaped 
from that overwhelming disaster, independent 
of the two auxiliary armies of Austrians and 
Prussians, who were never much e in 
its terrors, might be about forty thousand 
men, of whom scarcely ten thousand were 
Frenchmen. The Russians, notwithstand- 
ing the care that was taken to destroy these 
trophies, took seventy-five eagles, colours, 
or standards, and upwards of nine hundred 
pieees of cannon. 

** Thus had the greatest military Captain 
of the ate ny the _ of an innumerable 
array, rus upon his gigantic adve . 
defesced his ae and Eee ed, pny wa 
the cause of the destruction of his capital, 
only to place himself in a situation where 
the ruin of nearly the whole of his own 
force, without even the intervention of a 
general action, became the indispensable 
price of his safe return.” 

Many of the particulars of the retreat 
are too horrible for perusal, and the 
heart sickens at the devastation which 
the ambition of man could create. The 
page of history was never saddened 
with greater misery, nor darkened by 
greater atrocities. 

The summary of the disaster is this : 
through a want of foresight and pre- 
caution, and depending upon the usual 
mode of deciding the war by a single 
battle, Napoleon lost ten thousand 
horses, and a hundred thousand men, 
when passing through a friendly coun- 
try, without striking a blow. A hun- 
dred thousand more perished before his 
entry into Moscow. The storms of 
the north, the severe fighting, famine, 
and other miseries, engulphed the rest. 
But in the retreat from Moscow, Buo- 
naparte provided for his own security. 
On the 5th of Dec, he quitted Smir- 
goni, left his famished t to the 
care of his Generals, travelled: with 
secrecy and rapidity, and in about foar- 
teen days was at Paris. The “ spletidid 
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figments” by which he attempted to 
dapé the inhabitants of Paris, were 
not the least extraordinary part of the 
business, and he had the address to 
persuade them to celebrate his safe te- 
turn by the performance of Te Deum, 
forgetting at what cost his presence 
had been purchased. His next at- 


tempt was to repair the losses of the 
late campaign by his favourite mode of 
conscription, and the following passage 
exhibits at once the reverses of his for- 
tune, and the energies of his mind. 


«* The wonderful. energies of Napoleon’s 
mind, and the influence which he could 
exert over the minds of others, were never 
so striking as at this period of his reign. 
He had returved to his seat of empire at a 
dreadful crisis, and in a most calamitous 
condition. His subjects had been ignorant, 
for six weeks, whether hé was dead or alive, 
and a formidable conspiracy, which was all 
but successful, had at once shown that there 
was an awakening activity amongst his secret 
enemies, and an apathy and indifference 
amongst his apparent friends. When he 
arrived, it was to declare a dreadful catas- 
trophe, of which his ambition had been the 
cause; the less of five hundred thousand 
men, with all their arms, ammunition, and 
artillery; the death of so many children of 
France as threw the whole country into 
mour ing. He had left behind him cold 
and. involuntary allies, changing fast into 
foes, and foes, encouraged by his losses and 
his flight, threatening to combine Europe in 
one great crusade, having for its object the 
demolition of his power. No sovereign 
ever presented himself before his people in a 
situation more precarious, or overclouded by 
such calamities, arrived or in prospect. 

** Yet Napoleon came, and seemed but 
to stamp on the earth, and armed legions 
arose at his call; the doubts and discontents 
of the public disappeared as mists at sun- 
rising, and the same confidence which had 
attended his prosperous fortunes revived in 
its full extent, despite of his late reverses. 
In the month of April, his army was in- 
ereased, as we have seen, by three hundred 
and fifty thousand men, in addition to the 
great garrisons maintained in Dantzick, 
Thorn, Modlin, Zamosk, Czenstochau, Cus- 
trin, &e. augmented as they now were by 
the remains of the Grand Army, which had 
found refuge in these places of strength. 
He had, besides, an active levy of forces in 
Italy, and a very large army in Spain, not- 
withstanding all the draughts which his 
present necessity had made him bring out of 
that slaughter-house. Whether, therefore, 
it was Napoleon’s purpose to propose peace 
er carry on war, he was at the head of a 
force little inferior to that which he had 
heretofore commanded.” 
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The war was tenewed, but with the | 
alliance of Prussia and against 
Fran¢e. The battle ‘of ‘Lutzén, in 
which the allies lost twenty thousand 
men, was not attended with those dis- 
astrous consequences which hail usually 
followed defeat; they moved Off in 
safety, and possession of the field of 
battle was the sole trophy of the victors. 
But we are unable to trace the details 
of this important campaign, having. 
exceeded all reasonable limits; a suc- 
cession of failures led to the retteat of 
Napoleon on Leipsic, where he fought 
that celebrated battle which increased 
his disasters. His conquests wete now 
rapidly melting from his grasp, and 
the kingdoms he had erected, and the 
new dynasties of his creation, were dis- 
solved as by the wand of the enchanter. 
Spain had been rescued by the skill of 
Wellington, the bravery of British 
troops, and the determined gallantry of 
her children, from the usurpation of 
Napoleon. Holland was restored to 
its lawful sovereign, and the Pope re- 
covered his dominions. 

‘Thus Victory having changed her 
course, like some powerful spring-tide, was 
now in the end of the year 1813, receding 
at every point from the dominions which its 
strong and rapid onward course had so totally 
overwhelmed.” 


Napoleon being now completel 
driven from on. Bi was Sonali 
to defend his own frontiers against the 
Allies, who with a magnanimity found- 
ed doubtless on respect for his talents 
and courage, resolved once more to 
make an offer of peace. But it was 
only when Buonaparte had the full 
power to dictate the terms that he was 
qualified to act as a negociator. His 
views seemed more directed to the re- 
covery of that which he had lost, than 
to the quiet possession of that which 
remained ; his exorbitant lust of power 
was not to be satisfied with any reason- 
able limits, and the war was renewed 
with inadequate means to oppose the 
over-whelming force now precipitating 
itself on France, which was now 
tined to feel the evils and miseries 
which she had inflicted on others. 


“It is difficult for the inhabitants of « 

l territory to picture to themselves 

the miseries sustained by the country which 
formed the theatre of this sanguinary contest. 
While Buonaparte, like a tiger hemmed in 
oF bin Sagn sow apreny Selous" 
of his fogs, now spru iously upon an- 
other, -and while, tishough his-repid move- 
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soldiers on both parts, driven to desperation 
by rapid marches through roads blocked 
with snow, or trodden into swamps, became 
reckless and pitiless; and, straggling from 
their columns in all directions, committed 
ies of excess upon the inhabitants. 
These evile are mentioned Sin the bulletins < 
Napoleon, as well as in the general orders 
Schwartzenberg. 


“ The ts, with their wives and 
children, ioe caves, quarries, and woods, 
where the latter were starved to death by 
the inclemency of the season, and want of 
sustenance, and the former, collecting into 
small bodies, increased the terrors of war by 
pillaging the convoys of both armies, attack- 
ing small parties of all nations, and cutting 
off the sick, the wounded, and the lers. 
The advance and retreat of the 
different contending parties, exasperated 
these evils. Every Freak band of plunderers 
which arrived, was savagely eager after spuil, 
in jon as the gleanings became searee. 
In the words of Scripture, what the locust 
left was devoured by the palmer-worm— 
what escaped the Baskirs, and Kirgas, and 
Croats, of the Wolga, and ian and 
Turkish frontier, was seized by the half-clad 
and half-starved eonscripts of Napoleon, 
whom want, hardship, and an embittered 
spirit, rendered. as careless of the ties of 
country and language, as the others were 
indifferent to the general claims of huma- 
nity. -The towns and villages, which were 
the scenes of actual conflict, were frequently 
burnt to the ground; and this not only in 
the cuurse of the actions of importance 
which we have detailed, but in consequence 
of innumerable skirmishes ht in dif- 
ferent points, which had no influence, in- 
deed, upon the issue of the campaign, but 
increased i 1] lably the dist of the in- 
vaded country, hy extending the terrors of 
battle, with fire, famine, and slaughter for 
its accompaniments, into the most remote 
and sequestered districts. The woods afford- 
ed no ¢ Iment, the churches no sanc- 
tuary; even the grave itself gave no cover 
to the relics of mortality. The villages 
were everywhere burnt, the farms wasted 
and pillaged, the abodes of man, and all that 
belongs to industry and domestic 
comfort, desulated and destroyed. Wolves, 
and other savage animals, increased fearfully 
in’ the districts which had been laid waste 
by human hands, with ferocity congenial to 
— Thus + the evils, which 

rance had unsparingly inflicted upon Spain, 
Prossia, Russia, and almost heat tiabigees 
nation, terribly retaliated within a few leagues 
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of her own metropolis; and such were the 
consequences of 9 system, which, assuming 
military force for its sole principle and law, 
taught the united nations of Europe to repel 
its aggressions by means yet more formidable 
in éxtent than those which had been used 
in supporting them.” 
(To be continued.) 


—@-— 

40. On the Nobility of the British * 
or the Political ranks and dignities of the 
British Empire compared with those on 
the Continent, for the use of Foreigners in 
Great Britain, and of Britons abroad. 
Second Edition, enlarged. By Sir James 
Lawrence, Knight of Malia. 12mo, pp. 
130. Hookham. 

WE have great pleasure in welcom- 
ing a second edition of this treatise *, 
which is undoubtedly full of curious 
information, and which we have reason 
to believe may in some cases prove a 
serviceable beacon to warn the un- 
wary of hidden rocks or deceitful quick- 
=a . To shew the trifling value of 
many foreign titles, and to strip. the 
needy adventurer of that mndeserved 
estimation in which our ignorance 
rather than his qualifications may in- 
vest him, is the author’s principal 
object. His method of accomplish- 
ing this is by proving the nobility 
of the British gentry; and that argu- 
ment, he presumes, will give the Brit- 
ish gentleman a proper confidence, 
when sojourning on the Continent, to 
claim his just rank among native noble- 
men. The comparative vulgarity of 
certain titles is thus stated : 

“* The noblesse of Europe may be consi- 
dered on a level; but one title is ae 

an 





sia, &c. there are fifty Barons and a 

and in the same number of individuals, in 
Great Britain, there are fifty Squires and a 
Baronet; and if the title of a is as 
easy to be acquired on the Continent as 
coat of arms here, and the title of a Count 
as easy to be acquired there, as a Baronetage 
here, a continental Baron is not superior to 
our Squire, nor the continental Count to 
our ‘onet. 

*¢ A Sicilian Comte cannot be classed 
with an English Earl, who is a Peer of the 
realm; and the Pope’s banker, the Duke of 
Torlonia, had he accumulated his immense 
fortune in England, might possitly have 
been created » we A landlord in Eng- 
land, with the title of Baronet, is: of not Jess 
importance among his tenants than a land- 





* The first edition was reviewed in vol. 
XCIV, ii, 63. ; 
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lord in Sicily with the title of Prince am 

his vassals ; and a Squire in his ancient 

it Lancashire, might vie with any Baron in 
his moated castle in Languedoc,” Pp. 79, 
80. 

By a comparison of this kind, the 
equal importance of the English gentry 
with foreign titulars is undeniably 
proved, But Sir James Lawrence does 
not stop at this point. He not only 
shows that our Gentry ought to be 
considered noble, but that they actually 
are so, founding his arguments upon 
the fact that nobility merely signifies 
notability, and that every one is there- 
fore a who bears a coat of arms by 
which he may be known. All he- 
raldic writers appear to have viewed 
the matter in the same light ; nor does 
it seem easy to determine in what 
manner the style Nobleman has be- 
come exclusively appropriated to the 
Peerage. 

To account for the depreciation of 
the title Gentleman, which was for- 
inerly, says our author, synonymous 
with Nobleman, is not, we conceive, 
so difficult. Although, in the estima- 
tion of a herald, Gentleman might em- 
brace, as a generic term, the whole 
nobility, including the Peerage and 
even the Sovereign, still, as a specific 
title, it early became appropriated to 
those only, the most inferior of the 
class, who possessed no other honorary 
distinction. In the feudal times, when 
Knighthood was at the disposal of great 
Peers as well as of the Sovereign, the 

rincipal men of gentle birth me 

nights; but afterwards this ceased to 
be the case. The reign of Elizabeth 
was an Augustan zra in many respects, 
and, we imagine, in Gentlemen also. 
The Queen was as sparing of Knight- 
hood as of the Peerage; and among 
her causes of quarrel with Essex, was 
the number of Knights he had made 
in Ireland. Her successor took a course 
directly different. He made two hun- 
dred and thirty Knights on his first 
coming into England; three hundred 
at his Coronation; and, according to 
the estimation of the Herald Philipot, 
not less than 2323 during a reign of 
twenty-two years. In 1617, when the 
Kiag went into Scotland, we find it 
en in a letter of the day, that “ all 
our .Pensioners that went with the 
King are knighted there, that were 
undubbed before, and all the Gentle- 
men,of Yorkshire,—so that there is 
scarce left an Esquire to uphold the 
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race*.”” In addition to this, thé same 
monarch was the founder of hereditary 
knighthood. When the Esquires were 
thus reduced in number, their rank 
would be assumed by those who had 
hitherto borne the style of Gentleman 
of Master; whilst that of Goodman 
was wholly relinquished by the yeo- 
manry for the Bighes degree of Master, 
—now abominably corrupted to Mister. 
And we are arrived at that point, that, 
whilst theabsurd appellation of Gentle- 
men of the Press is given to the quill- 
drivers of the public journals, it must 

** not be thought impossible, that the 
title of Gentleman could in the course of 
things, become an insult. Ac nearly 
similar has occurred in Germany. The Ger- 
man nobility are com two ranks, 
Counts and Barons. If an individual be 
created a Baron, all his descendants become 
Barons and Baronesses. If a Baron be 
raised to a Count, all his descendants be- 
come Counts and Countesses; and this to 
the most distant posterity. Every Count 
was styled in the directions of letters and 
other documents, the High-born Count; 
every Baron, the Noble-born Baron. 

** At length plebeians were admitted into 
offices which were usually confined to the 
nobility, and some persons directed to them 
also, to the Noble-born Counsellor, to the 
Noble-born Chancellor. The Barons at this 
took fire; they assembled, and agreed to 
assume a new style; and leaving to the ple- 
beians the style of Noble-born, determined 
that their letters should be directed to the 
High-well-born Baron. 

*« Thus plebeians, who made not the least 
rege to nobility, were styled Noble- 

; and gentlemen, whose birth was in- 
contestably noble, would have challenged 
any man who should direct a letter to them, 
Noble-born. 

**In process of time, the title Noble- 
born fell so low, that even the higher ple- 
beians became ashamed of it: and they were 
indulged by the court with a new style, 
Well-born, which, without encroaching on 
the gentry, distinguished them from their 
inferiors among the burghers. 

** Thus at present the different ranks in 
Germany are styled :— 

Counts 2 High Born. 

Barons - - - High-well-born. 

Counsellors, Professors, 
Physicians,J udges,Cler- 


gymen, Burgouasters, Well-bors. 
& 


C. 
Surgeons. Apothecaries 
Merchant »Shoph 


* \ Noble-born.” 





&e. . 

P. 116. 

* Nichols’s Progresses of King James the 
First, vol, iii, p. 334, 
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This will doubtless raise a smile; 
but the smile may be turned, against 
ourselves, as in another place we are 
shown by our author : 

** How absurd is of late the grada- 
tion of our honorific titles: Worshipful, 
Honourable, Noble! An individual is styled 
Worshipful, or worthy of adoration, who is 
not allowed to be honourable, or worthy of 
honour; and another individual is all to 
be Honourable, though not ae to 
be Noble, or ea of notice, US, 
without knowing, we are to honour; without 
honouring, we are to adore. God only is 
worshipful ; but, strange! the English 
Gentry, the most vilified Noblesse in Europe, 
disdain a title that should only be given to 
the Divinity. 

« The whole system should be reversed. 
The new families, the novi homines, should 
be styled the Noble, for novitas and nobilitas 
are derived from the same root. The an- 
cient Gentry should be styled the Honour- 
able, as they at different periods have been. 
And the Peers, the hereditary senators, 
might be styled the Worshipful, if some 
other title less objectionable could not be 
selected.” P. 65. 

As the acme of true nobility, Sir 
James Lawrence mentions, in p. 7, 
the instance of the ancestor of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, on whose sarco- 
phagus is inscribed : “‘ John Hampden, 
twenty-fourth hereditary Lord of Great 
Hampden.” A similar boast on the 
monument of another Esquire, occurs 
in St. Giles’s Church, Durham, It is 
that of “* Jarrardus Salvin, de Crox- 
dale in agro Dunelmensi Armiger, vi- 
cesimus primus (sine intermissione) 
ejusdem nominis et loci.” So proud 
and careful even of his baptismal name 
was this gentleman (who died in 1663), 
that, although he lost his eldest son 
Jarrard in the Civil War, “* heredem 
tamen alterum reliquit Jarrardum.” 
The same object is very readily attain- 
ed now that two names are so usual ; 
but Mr. Salvin probably submitted to 
the inconvenience of having two sons 
named alike, rather than be left with- 
out an heir ‘* ejusdem nominis.” 

To give an opinion of the essay be- 
fore us, we cannot but remark that Sir 
James Lawrence has evidently studied 
his subject deeply, and collected a very 
interesting fascicalus of curious matter. 
He might, we think, have condensed 
them into a more concise arrangement; 
and avoided some tautology. His.ar- 
guments are not sufficiently reserved 
for a final peroration ; but are too often 
summied up in the middle of his course ; 
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—perhaps, however, at no place do we 
arrive at a better conclusion than in p. 
104, 

* The British Peerage ought to be called 
the Peerage, and no title could be more 
dignified or expressive. To style the Peers 
the Nobility, is not only to detract from 
their dignity in the eyes of foreigners, 
among whom nobility is so common, but, if 
meant exclusively, is an insult and an injus- 
tice to all their countrymen entitled to bear 


41. Britton’s Edijices of London. 
(Continued from p. 137.) 
Remarks on Enouisa Vittas. 

By Mr. Parwortn. 

“ THE desire to con te about 
him, in his dwelling an ain, all 
the means of domestic comfort,” and 
in fine, ‘to enjoy his sacred fire-side,” 
** is a prominent feature in the charac- 
ter of an Englishman.” So says Mr. 
Papworth ; and further, that it is this 
indigenous domestic feeling which has 
led to the creation of that class of build- 
ings, which give rise to Mr. Papworth’s 
remarks. The villas in question have 
superseded not only the imitations of 
the Palladian school, but also the mo- 
dern Gothic erections which were so 
fashionable before the Regent's Park 
and its architects led the taste of the 
town into another channel. Of the 
former description Mr. Papworth thus 
speaks : 

<« Imitating the Palladian villa, the chief 
apartments were formerly raised upon a 
basement separating them from the terraces 
and gardens, into which flights of numerous 
steps were the only, at the same time the 
stately and dreaded means of approach, so 
that the gardens were rarely visited but at 
stated periods of the day, and then attended 
with all the preparations for an exeursion of 
some distance.” P, 84. 

We think this description somewhat 
overcharged. To ——_ “Timon’s 
villa,” indeed, you had first ** to sweat 
through the length of the hot terrace, 
—and then up ten steep slopes to dra 

our thighs;” but to the class whic 
Mr. Papworth illustrates, the approach 
was somewhat less difficult, and the 
dreaded preparations he alluded to 
were never necessary for visiting half 
an acre of land, pimer it mi be 
dignified with the sounding title of “the 


grounds.” Weare willing, however, to 
admit, that upon the whole, domiestic 
comforts are more sttdied if tmodérn 
mansions than perhaps ‘they were’ at 
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any earlier period of our history. 
The Pailadiac villa, with its pseera 
magnificence, resulted from a love of 
show and outward splendour. Our 
Vanbrughs, and Gibbses, could not 
bend to design such things, as are 
mow raised under the name of vil+ 
las ; grandeur was seen im all their 
buildings, upon whatever scale they 
worked ; all-powerful fashion led the 
owners of their houses to forget their 
own fire-side comforts in the possession 
of a splendour which fed their ome 
at the expence of their ease. Wit 

the race of architects who built the 
mansions, the taste itself became ex- 
tinct. Te the giants of those days 
succeeded a set of men, who, being as 
totally incapable of engrafting the gran- 
dear and magnificence of their prede- 
cessors’ buildings upon their designs, 
as those predecessors were of conde- 
sending to any mediocrity in the scale 
of their buildings, it became necessary 
to set up a new description of archi- 
tecture suited to the inferiority of their 
abilities. The pointed style happened to 
present itself to their notice, not indeed 
attired in the splendour of Windsor, 
the chaste simplicity of Salisbury, or the 
gorgeous magnificence of the Tudor 
mausoleum, Bat im the tawdry and af- 
fected garb of Strawberry-hill. This 
style being a novelty, led to its adop- 
tion by men who had neither under- 
standing to comprehend, or talents to 
imitate this, the grandest invention of 
human ingenuity. They had penetra- 
tion enough to oaw that the style 
had striking peculiarities, the adoption 
of which would give to their buildings 
somewhat the resemblance of the ori- 
ginal, a mere shadow without sub- 
stance notwithstanding ; but the de- 
signs looked well upon paper, and 
Gothic cottages and-villas soon became 
the rage, and in these the comforts of 
domestic life were as little regarded as in 
the class which preceded. ‘The rooms 
weredarkened in consequence of church 
windows being adopted, and the light 
broken by ancouth imitations of mul- 
lions and tracery. To the library was 
given externally the appearance of a 
chapel, and within, the works enjoyed 
an eternal repose on their respective 
shelves, as the large church window, 
construtted in the gable to keep up 
the — ag we only — 
a ight through the stain 

fim wi which it ies filled. The 


esign was frittered into insignifi- 
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cant portions; no regularity appeared 


in any part, because the architects of 
this school had in their wisdom pro- 
nounced that no Gothic building was 
ever ular, This taste in its turn 
Wy with its inventors, soe architects 
of our own day, scarcely more compe- 
-- than their predecesor - erect any 
t or magnificent, have - 
ed the Grecian cachinees ure, weiiel i 

rhaps as admirably imitated in their 

uildings as the pointed style was to 
the modern Gothic ones. ublic 
taste, in fact, is led by the architects ; 
they dispense or dissipate comforts and 
conveniences as they think proper, 
and the fire-side predelictions have, we 
apprehend, but little to do with the 
subject. In consequence, “‘ carpen- 
ter’s Gothic” has given way to “* car- 
penter’s Grecian,” and columns and 


-pediments are again the ornaments of 
-our villas in sitaations where they have 


no apparent utility, and are applied 
with equal inconsistency as the orna- 
ments of the modern Gothic style. 
The erections of that class were taken 
from the Chureh, the present taste 
adopts the Temple; as if our ances- 
tors, or the ancient Greeks, were either 
nations of priests, or ee eternally 
in = of religious worship. 
is long digression has, however, 
led us away from the subject which 
ere rise to it, wiz. the villa of Mr. 
urton in the Regent’s park. Now 
what has been effected in this structure? 
To accommodate the modern fashion of 
bringing the ground floor level with 
the lawn, the whole basement is sunk 
very considerably ; the kitchen and 
other offices are entirely under ground, 
so that whatever comforts the master 
may have, the unhappy menials are 
doomed to low, dismal apartments, 
looking into a narrow, confined area, 
rendered still more gloomy by a ‘high 
bank raised on its upper surface, to 
exclude from the delicate organs of the 
fashionable every appearance of these 
unsightly objects. The comfort of 
the menials would perhaps have Jittle 
weight in the eyes of the owner or 
his architect ; but surely the splendid 
dinners and elegant feasts _ which 
gladden the hearts of the visitants, 
when the “ drawing-room, library, 
music-room, conservatory, and the 
billiard-room disposed en suite” (in 
plain English, divers litle rooms 
clubbed together to make one large 
one), are opened to thejr admiring 
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gaze, derive no advan from being 
cia ae prepared in dark ill-venti- 
lated rooms. . It is next to impossible 
to reduce to a small scale the comforts 
and conveniences of a large house, and 
it had better never be attempted. 

We fear we have devoted greater 
space to this ephemeral class of build- 
ings than may be thought altogether 
necessary; they hold, however, a rank 
so distinguished in the architecture of 
the day, that it would have been un- 
just to have passed them over with a 
slight or superficial notice. We turn, 
however, with pleasure to a subject 
which suits us better, ‘‘ an Account of 
the parish Church of St. Mary, Wool- 
noth,” by Mr. Gwilt, and it gives us 
pleasure to meet with this gentleman's 
name again, having derived already 
great instruction and amusement from 
the perusal of his share of the literary 

tion of this work. 

The appellation of Woolnoth > 
pended to the name of the Saint, far 
the purpose of distinguishing it from 
the others in the City which are dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, and more 
especially from the neighbouring St. 
Mary Woolchurch, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Stow himself 
confesses_he had not learned why the 
Church was so called. It being ad- 
mitted that the latter Church received 
the additional name from its proximity 
to an ancient woolbeam which stood 
in its cemetery, some antiquaries have 
derived the name of the present from 
its being wovlneagh, or nigh. Mr. 
Gwilt suggests 
“that it may with perhaps more probability, 
and with better approximation to the present 
orthography, be derived by the mere trans- 
position of a single letter, from the words 
pul-noht, or Wool-nought ; as distinguish- 
ing this (for the Churches are [were] very 
near each other) from that in whose ce- 
metery the woolbeam was actually placed.” 
Vol. i, 90. 

Assuming that the Church of ** our 
Lady of Woolnoth”’ was a Saxon foun- 
dation, which however does not ap- 
pear, as the earliest mention of it is in 
the middle of the fifieenth century, we 
should say Mr. Gwilt’s derivation is 
the tight; but as many Churches in 
London have received singular appella- 
tions from the name of the founder 
being added to that of the patron 
Saint; e. go Sé. Margaret ate 
St. Benet Fink, St. Benet’ Sherehog, 


Genr. Mac. September, 1827. 
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&c. which it would be vain to attem 
to analyze literally, it will be difficulp 
to come at a satisfactory conclusion as 
to the name in question. The etymo- 
logy, to say the least, is ingenious, and 
we leave it with satisfaction in the 
hands of our readers. 

The Church in question is one of 
those few in the City which were not 
built from the designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. It appears from Wren's 
Parentalia, thata portion of this Ghurch 
having been ‘‘ damnified” by the great 
fire, it was repaired by Sir Christopher, 
and shnvenntn vial by Mr. Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, formerly a clerk to the 
Surveyor, and afterwards employed un- 
der him in the Royal and other public 
works. 

It was one of the 60 new Charches 
which would have been built, if the 
pious intentions of the excellent Queen 
Anne had been fulfilled by her succes- 
sor; it was commenced in 1716, and 
completed in 1719. 

The architects who were employed 
to erect the sixty new-Churches, pos- 
sessing large funds at their command, 
have in few instances been sparing of 
their materials; this is strikingly the 
case in the present Church. The de- 
sign, however, which may be looked 
upon as Hawksmoor's masterpiece, is 
worthy of a pupil of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

In the declining days of that great 
man, embittered with the unworthy 
treatment he received from the Court, 
it must have been a source of the 
greatest pleasure to him to witness the 
erection of this beautiful Church by 
an architect of his own tuition. It isa 
structure by which the scholar would 
have obtained great merit, if he had 
merely followed the plans of his in- 
structor ; but in this building he ap- 
pears to have imbibed the taste and 
spirit which animated the master, and 
to have produced an original design 
which, in every thing but in construc- 
won, and in that Mr. Gwilt observes 
“* a sad falling away from the mathe- 
matical skill of the architect’s instrac- 
tor,” is worthy to stand in the same 
rank with the best works of his ad- 
mirable prototype. It will be long be- 
fore an architect arises endued with the 
pa mathematical knowledge of 
sir C. Wren; the failing, therefore, of 
Hawksmoor in this respect must -be 
viewed with indulgence. 

We have dwelt upon this Church, 
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because it has been a fashion among 
quetulous critics to abuse the build- 
ings of its architect. His merits, how- 
ever, have received ample justice from 
the bands of Mr. Gwilt, whose good 
opinion will far outweigh all that has 
been said on the other side. 

The Church is illustrated by eleva- 
tions, sections, and a plan fully deve- 
loping the building, which is the best 
method of conveying knowledge on 
architectural subjects. A perspective 
view could scarcely be obtained of the 
Charch until lately, when some houses 
having been removed to widen Lom- 
bard-street, the west front is thrown 

n, and it will no more be incum- 
bered with buildings to the extent 
which it formerly was. 

Burlington House, the magnificent 
design of the Mecenas of his age, the 
accomplished Burlington, is a model 
which any architect might be proud 
to copy. It has none of the vices of 
the buildings which were its contem- 
poraries, and for taste and simple ele- 
gance, has never been surpassed. The 
colonnade in front is beautiful to a de- 
gree, but when it is recollected that it 
serves to hide the main building from 
observation, we can scarce help ex- 
pressing a wish that it had never been 
erected ; or, under the present cireum- 
stances, that a way was made through 
the present Court-yard, by which the 
admiring spectator might at one view 
see both these architectural excellencies. 

Of St. Philip's Chapel, Regent- 
street, a detailed description having al- 
ready appeared in our pages *, we have 
only to add, that the ae tower 
which it was suggested in our account 
must have been an addition to the ori- 

inal design, was in fact added “ by 

esire,” in lieu of the cupola designed 
by Mr. Repton ; and to express a hope 
that at no very distant period it will 
give way to the rightful possessor, whose 
situation it usurps. The liberality dis- 
played by the affluent and dignified 
rtion of the parishioners, in the 
oans and subscriptions, by which a 
sum of 13,0001. was raised to complete 
this elegant Chapel, with the assistance 
of only 2000/. from the Commissioners, 
and independent of any parochial rate, 
does great honour to them as men and 
Christians. It gives us unfeigned plea- 
sure to record this evidence, and by no 
means a solitary instance, of the at- 





* Vol. xcvi. ii. p. 10, 


tachment of the higher classes to the 
Established Church+. Though the pro- 
pagators of dissent and schism may suc- 
ceed in seducing the lower orders from 
their duty to the Church, at the same 
time that the Jacobin and the Radical 
weaken their allegiance to the State, 
we are happy to see that the enlight- 
ened and well-educated are proof 
against the designs of these factious 
individuals, though their ultimate ob- 
jects are hid beneath the mask of 
hypocrisy, and cloaked with the odious 
veil of liberality. 

St. Paul, Covent Garden. Subjects 
of interest crowd so fast upon us, that 
we fear we shall be unable to close 
this review in any thing like decent 
limits. The present Church cannot be 
passed over unnoticed. The simpli- 
city of its outline, combined with a 
solemn air of grandeur, cannot fail of 
striking every one; it is in fact the only 
Church in London which bears a close 
resemblance to the antique temples. 
It has been the admiration of every ar- 
chitectural connoisseur, and ever will 
be so while the true principles of taste 
have any influence. It owes its erec- 
tion to the liberality of Francis the 
fourth Earl of Bedford, and was built 
by Inigo Jones about 1631, at the ex- 
pence of 4,500/. For several years it 
remained unconsecrated, by reason of 
some paltry obstacles raised by the pa- 
aabicee of the time, on the score 


of patronage. 

The author of the “ Critical Obser- 
vations” has made some just remarks 
on this Church, which however are 
opposed to the opinion (if it had any 
weight) of the conceited Horace 
Walpole, who retails the absurd 
story of Inigo Jones having been 
directed to build a barn: the large 
sum of money (and taking the altera- 
tion in value into consideration, it was 
at that time a large sum) allowed by 
the Earl for its erection, is the best 
answer to the idle tale, which, if it has 
any foundation in truth, must have 
arisen from an expression of pleasantry 
on the part of the Earl, tortured into a 
meaning it was never intended to pos- 
sess. Inigo Jones, at the time of the 
erection of this Church, was the Crown 





+ We have the further satisfaction of re- 
cording in our present number, p. 201, & 
similar instance of liberality and attachment 
to the Establishment, equally creditable to 
the individuals. 
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architect ; and scarcely ten years before 
had been employed im erecting a royal 
palace. If the | had seriously in- 
tended to have built what is imputed to 
him, he would have selected an inferior 
workman to execute it. Would any 
nobleman of the present day think of 
employing Mr. Nash to build a barn? 
We have dwelt so long upon this story, 
because we think it tends to derogate 
from the memory of a nobleman who 
really deserves credit for the large sum 
he expended on the structure, which 
was actually more than the expence of 
many of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Churches, built nearly a century after. 
The erection of this building may in 
sume measure be regarded as a peace 
offering to the Church, in return for 
the immense sums which the founder 
of it enjoyed out of the plunder of her 
revenues. 

With one more remark on this 
Church, we conclude. Mr. Brayley 
conjectures, from the depth of the por- 
tico, “ that the architect intended it 
to form a continuous part of the grand 
piazza, which he had designed to erect 
around the market-place ;” p. 112. 
This extent of projection, however, we 
apprehend to be a correct feature in 
every portico which can boast a re- 
semblance to antiquity, and this depth 
is given to add to the relief of the co- 
lamns by the deep shadow which it 
creates. Indeed, it is absurd to set up 
half a dozen columns, according to the 
practice observed at the present day, 
so near to the wall of the main build- 
ing, that all the effect produced by a 
depth of projection is totally lost. 

he want of a tower to this Church 
is strikingly felt; the present mean 
cupola is a standing defect. It would 
be a fine idea to erect an insulated 
campanile near the western front of the 
Church, as the addition of a steeple to 
the present building would be a great 
injury to the design. 


(To be continued. ) 


—o 
42. A Vindication of the Speech of the Rev. 

John Hayden at the Meeting for Discus- 

sion in Derry on the 9th of January 1827, 

in reply to a printed letter addressed to them 

ty a@ Roman Catholic Priest. Pp. 119. 

Derry. 

AFTER a cessation of the violent 
attacks made on the Protestants of 
all denominations in the poe of 
Londonderry, which were regularly 
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renewed every year at fairs and mark- 
ets in Maghera and other parts of the 
British County, as it may be termed, 
from the number and strength of the 
descendants of English and Scottish 
Colonels in it, the Church Militant 
warfare verged about eighteen months 
ago towards a more rational mode of 
contest, and the newspapers on both 
sides becoming full of polemical mat- 
ter, almost every ale-house and smith’s 
forge in the country furnishing an 
arena for champions of the Reforma- 
tion of Rome. 

With a plentiful supply of Cobbett’s 
singular sHissery of the Reformation 
on one side, and as great an abund- 
ance and variety of refutations of Po- 
pery on the other, the laity of both 
Churches maintained a bloodless strug- 

le with each other; and one indeed, 

ow eg py De oo it might be 
at first, likely to be ultimately produc- 
tive of the happiest consequeuces. 

Those who use their reason insen- 
sibly contract an aversion to avail 
themselves of brute force, and the 
coward in grade of understanding be- 
gius to perceive that, he who in an 
argument proceeds to blows, acknow- 
iolee a defeat of the noble powers he 
woes Following those whom they 

ad been in the habit of leading, the 
Priests of the Church of Rome at last 
ventured forth to defend the tenets of 
their Church. No longer affecting a 
reluctance to submit to a trial on 
points, upon which they claimed the 

rerogative of Judges, they at last vo- 
unteered to enter into public discus- 
sions with the Clergy of the Church 
of England, casting an aspersion on 
the Presbyterian ministers, and in one 
instance, as Carrick on Shannon, re- 
fusing to meet them, as being persons 
utterly divested of the shadow of a 
title to Holy Orders; but from this 
high resolve they have descended of 
late, and one of them very lately con- 
tended, in publicdiscussion, witha Pres- 
byterian member at Ballymena in the 
County of Antrim, receiving from him 
a most signal defeat and exposure. 

Early in the last winter three or four 
of these Ecclesiastics sent a discus- 
sion challenge to the Vicar-general and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Derry—arro- 
gating the right, which (to get them 
out) was conceded to them, of dictating 
most unequal and unreasonable terms ; 
one of which was the privilege of using 
personalities—a privilege in itself suffi- 
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cient to deter almost any gentleman 
from contending with a description of 
men educated in the very lowest class 
of Irish society, as the popish priests 
are, and habituated, as they are known 
to be, to the use of the most scurrilous 
language, in place of argument, with 
those who oppose their errors. 

The Romish College of Derry was 
eleared out a month before the Christ- 
mas vacation, to enable the disputants 
to read and practice polemics under 
the tuition of the most learned of. their 
Clergy ; the titulary Bishop said things 
had gone too far to leave a possibility 
of keeping back his disputants, who, 
confident of success, and cheered by 
the lay demagogues, anticipated a de- 
cisive victory. The Epiphany was the 
day they chose for the public discus- 
sion. All the population of the sur- 
rounding counties took a deep interest 
in the issue of the contest ; when most 
unexpectedly out came a letter from 
the Romish Bishop, forbidding his 
Priests to enter on a discussion which 
he alleged céuld produce no good re- 
sult, and might be attended with 
bloodshed and loss of lives. 

The indignation of the lower orders, 
at this unexpected tssue of the priests’ 
bravadoes, was such as to create an 
alarm of no ordinary magnitude in the 
breasts of their ‘Lubene confident 
teachers. 


In some places the Romish 
Chapels were shut against these Priests, 
and it was not until the whole of the 
blame was cast on the titular Bishop, 


that any degree of good humour was 


restored. ‘To compromise this, a Mr. 
M‘Carron, coadjutor (as the Romish 
Curate is called) to the Priest of Cole- 
raine, — a few weeks ago a 

mphlet, to which Mr. Hayden’s pub- 
fication is a reply. The latter is now 
obtaining a circulation in Ulster likely 
to render it one of the most efficient 
exposures of the impostures of popery, 
which has appeared in Ireland since 
the Revolution. We regret that our 
limits preclude us from giving more 
than the following brief extracts. 


** Your friends blame the Protestant 
Clergy, because they appeared in the Court- 
house, and addressed the people on the day 
which had been appointed for discussion. 
Now I feel very confident that all parties 
acquit us of any vain-glorious proceeding ; 
for, as the report very generally prevailed, 
that ‘the Priests would appear,’ and as it 
was well known, that very many Priests 
were in town, I am not more convinced 
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that ] now write.on white paper, than that 
it would have been said, had we not attend- 
ed, that the Roman Catholic Clergy came 
to the ground, and that the Protestant 
Clergy were afraid to meet them. We knew 
that we had to deal with ‘ the children of 
this generation,’ and it would have been 
acting in contempt of common sense, not 
to have guarded against the consequences 
of such a probable misrepresentation. It 
is in vain you endeavour to cover the dis- 
grace of your retreat, -er to conceal your 
mortification. The efforts you make but 
manifest how deeply yoor pride is wounded. 
In vain you and your brethren endeavour to 
fly from the painful sense of humbled va- 
nity, heret lateri lethalis arundo.” 

‘If all mankind are directed to read 
God’s word, then the puny cavil about the 
difficulty of each person procuring himself 
a copy cannot be of any consequence, as it 
is perfectly immaterial whether auy parti- 
cular Christian were to read out of ano- 
ther’s copy or his own. Our Saviour says, 
in the 5th of John, verse 39, (Douay ver- 
sion,) ‘Search the Scriptures.’ It is said, 
in the 34th of Isaiah, and Ist verse, ‘ come 
near, ye nations, to hear, and hearken ye 
people ; and in the 16th verse of this same 
chapter, addressed so universally, ‘ Seek ye 
out of the book of the Lord, and read.’ In 
Joshua, 1st chapter and 8th verse, it is said 
‘ This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night.’ These words were 
addressed to the general of an army. When 
the Scriptures commend any particular ac- 
tion or proceeding, it is not doubted but 
by so commending it, (as the approbation 
proceeds from God,) we are thereby our- 
selves exhorted‘ to imitate ‘the particular 
line of conduct that is thus praised. Now 
bear this principle in mind, as you read 
these words, Acts xvii. 11. ‘These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Seriptures 
daily whether these things were so.’ Here 
is an example indeed for every Christian, 
who is in earnest concerning his soul. Again, 
in 2d Tim. iii. 15, ‘ From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in: Christ Jesus.’ Consult 
upon this subject Deut. vi. 7, 8, 9.—xvii. 
18, 19. Do you think that the people at 
large were not to read those Scriptures 
which were especially addressed to den? 
If the Epistles of the Apostles were ad- 
dressed to the Clergy alone, then there 
might be some, but still a very faint co- 
lour of reason, te believe that they alone 
were bound to read them ; but the case is 
directly the reverse, and you might as well 
endeavour to persuade me that I should not 
read a letter, having my name on the su- 


perscription, as to persuade rational people 


) 
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that they should not read the Scriptures 
distinctly addressed to them. 

«It is with the understanding and the 
heart the Christian instructor has to do. 
As we therefore cannot controul or influ- 
ence the convictions of the mind, but by ad- 
dressing ourselves to the understanding and 
the heart, so every interpretation of Scrip- 
ture will be admitted, not because it is 
given by a suppbsed infallible authority, 
but because it is agreeable to our honest 
and conscientious convictions of what God 
has revealed. Should any interpretation of 
Scripture fail to commend itself to the 
mind, we cannot, however well-disposed to 
do so, force our minds to receive it. No 
pretensions of a Church will satisfy the 
mind—they may silence, but they cannot 
convince. 

«< If you say that a Roman Catholic who 
believes that the Scriptures confer this in- 
fallible authority on your Church, will 
cheerfully submit to her doctrines on the 
strength of that belief, I agree with you 
that he may, so long as he does not read 
the word of God; and this is the great se- 
cret why your Church interposes so many 
obstacles to the reading of the Scriptures ; 
for, should he peruse the word of God, he 
will then find your Church and that word 
teaching contrary doctrines, and then the 
very Scriptures upon which you profess to 
build, oblige the reader to reject the de- 
cisions of your Church as erroneous, A 
Roman Catholic, we will say, accepts your 
interpretation of certain passages which you 
produce to establish the authority of your 
Church, and this out of a conscientious re- 

to God’s word—now, the moment he 
finds that word and your Church at vari- 
ance, the same regard to the Scriptures 
constrain him to reject the doctrines which 
his conscience persuades him contradict the 
sacred volume. You, however, will require 
the man to judge of the Scriptures by your 
Church, and not try your Church by the 
standard of the Scriptures—that is, he is 
to judge of the Scriptures by an authority 
which he may reasonably doubt, and not 
judge of that authority by the Scriptures, 
which he is sure are infallible. And, indeed, 
we are yet to learn how a man that con- 
seientiously believes that the sacred vo- 
Jume taught one thing and your Church 
another, could change his mind because 
he was bid to do so. 

** You, and your brethren, would no 
doubt express pious horror of private in- 
terpretation, and yet the Roman Catholic 
Bishops disseminate the private Notes of 
the Douay Testament, which, they have 
sworn, ss only the weight and autho- 
rity of the individuals who wrote them.— 
Pray explain this inconsistency, and while 
upon this subject, inform the public, why 
it is, that the Church of Rome insists so 
much on the danger of private interpreta- 
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tion, and the necessity of an infallible ex- 
positor, and yet has never given even am 
authorized explanation of the Scriptures tu 
her members. This, in your circumstances, 
is a very sinful and erying neglect. You 
would mock them by referring them to de- 
crees and councils, which you yourself ne- 
ver read, and to the unanimous consent of 
holy Fathers, who contradict each other 
without ceremony. Another fact it may 
be well to remind you of, as throwing light 
upon this point, namely, that the ancient 
Christians were so anxious that their child- 
ren should be instructed in the Scriptures, 
that even in the poorest villages, schools 
were established, where the youth were in- 
structed out of the sacred nado Euse- 
bius, b. 7, c. 24. Sozomen, b. 3, c. 6. 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. b. 4, 18.) The 
first of these historians was born A.D. 266, 
and the others in the fourth century. It is 
a fact, that in the persecution of the Church, 
under Galerius, as described by Eusebius, 
the efferts of those who wished to eradi- 
cate Christianity, were chiefly directed to 
compel the Christians to surrender their 
Bibles, and that those who complied with 
the demands of their enemies, were distin- 
guished by the reproachful epithet of Tra- 
ditores.. These are circumstancs which I 
recommend to your consideration, because, 
you know there is no arguing against facts.”” 


— oe 


43. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, By 
Mr. Dallaway. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 
312. (Continued from p. 61.) 


TO call Mr. Walpole a frivolous 
writer implies, we think, an insen- 
sibility to taste. His style of writing 
is only the polished conversation of a 
fashionable and accomplished man, 
who possesses great judgment, and is 
master of his subject. Indeed heavi- 
ness is so far from being a proof of 
depth, that it rather evinces the con- 
trary, viz. labour to discover some- 
thing to say upon the subject, which 
labour no man takes, who already 
knows all that can be said upon it. 
Such a master sees beauties and de- 
fects intuitively, and from prompt 
thinking expresses himself in collo- 
quial language. The kind which is 
used by Mr. Walpole is that of a 
gentleman and a connoisseur. His 
style is French, and a very excellent 
style it is for certain subjects. That 
it implies no necessary deficiency of 
profound and useful knowledge, we 
have a proof in the following deep 
and philosophical remarks concerning 
the study of the Antique, Historical, 
umd Portrait Painting. 
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** Graham says, he [Fuller] wanted the 
regular improvements of travel to consider 
the antiques, and understood the anato- 
mic part of painting perhaps equal to Mi- 
chael Angelo, following it so close, that 
he was very apt to make the muscelling 
too strong and prominent. But this writer 
was not aware that the very fault he ob- 

to Fuller did not proceed from not 
ving seen the antiques, but from hav- 
ing seen them too — and that he 
was only to be compared to Michael Angelo 
from a similitude of study. Each caught 
the robust style from ancient statuary, with- 
out attaining its graces. If Graham had 
avoided hyperbole, he had not fallen into a 
blunder. In his historic compositions, Ful- 
ler is a wretched painter, his colouring was 
raw and unnatural, and not compensated by 
disposition or invention. In portraits, his 
pencil was bold, strong, and masterly: men, 
who shine in the latter and miscarry in the 
former, want imagination. They succeed 
only in what they see. Lestaro is a living 
instance of this sterility. He cannot paint 
a blue ribband, if a lady is dressed in pur- 
ple knots. If he had been in the prison at 
the death of Socrates, and the passions were 
permanent as the persons on whom they 
act, he might have made a finer picture than 
Nicolo Poussin.” P. 7. 


Mr. Walpole equally excelled in de- 
tecting foolish ideas. Graham observed, 
“ that Socrates being a good historian, 
contributed not a little to his perfection 
in that way of painting. He might as 
well say, observes Mr. Walpole, that 
reading the Rape of the Lock would 
make one a good hair-cutter.” P. 15. 

In the following comparison between 
Vandyck and Lely, we meet with a 
passage which. wants illustration. 

“If Vandyck’s portraits are often tame 
and spiritless, at least they are natural. His 
laboured draperies flow with ease, and not a 
fold but is placed with propriety. Lely 
supplied the want of taste with clinquant ; 
his nymphs trail fringes and embroidery 
through meadows and purling streams. Add 
that Vandyck’s habits are those of the 
times; Lely’s a sort of fantastic night- 
gowns, fastened with a single pin.” P., 27. 

Now if we correctly remember 
Evelyn, he says that when the Duchess 
of Ructouth was first made a Miss, 
she wore for the three or four days 
following a loose undress robe. We 
strongly suspect, so debauched was 
the age of Charles II. that Lely’s 
night-gowns had a voluptuous mean- 
ing, of which we shall not further 
y sven Perhaps the ladies, who pre- 

erred fringes and embroidery, from a 
higher sense of decency, purposely de- 
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clined the night-gown costume. That 
Lely was Anacreontic in his pictorial 
taste is further shown, by his women 
being handsomer than Vandyck’s, 
from the softness of their flesh, and 
the perpetual recurrence of 


** The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting 
soul,” 


It is well-known, that the Greeks 
studied character in the eyes, and that 
those of Juno, Minerva, Venus, and 
Diana, were all dissimilar. It seems 
that the “sleepy eye” had also at- 
tracted their notice, for Mr. Dalla- 
way says, of the line quoted, 

“This charming line bears a wonderful 
resemblance to one in an exquisite Greek 
epigram of Antipater, which it is not pro- 
bable that Pope could have seen : 
“Hxarepass Arurouca xogass paAaxwregor 

Ure, 
Liquescentibus tuens oculis mollius er 
. 28. 

We know that Spenser uses the si- 
mile ‘softer than sleep,” which was 
borrowed originally, according to our 
recollection, from Theocritus. Whe- 
ther the ‘* Oculi Liquescentes ” accom- 
panies the figure in Spenser, we can- 
not tell, because we have no edition 
with a verbal index, but we think 
that Pope may have been indebted to 
him. The voluptuousness of Oriental 
manners, arising from heat of climate, 
suggested habits of founding their plea- 
sures on inactivity and sensual enjoy- 
ments, instead of active amusements— 
dinners and wine-parties amongst us ; 
in Sweden and Russia brandy-drinking. 
England has a compound of the ha- 
bits of all climates, and all, except the 
original Northern habits of drinking 
by a good fire, are exotics. Moham- 
med allowed no wine, because it is 
not connected with the pleasures of 
the haram; but Charles the Second was 
an Asiatic, though Frenchified, in the 
point of not excluding females from 
society. Sir Peter Lely (for he was 
opponent of profit) chose to be fashion- 
able, and of course imitated the ruling 
manners; but Mr. Dallaway shows, 
from various sources, that his princi- 
ple in portraiture was scientifically ab- 
surd, because all likeness was often de- 
stroyed ; for women have not sleepy 
= (we would say do vixens ever have 
them ?) and in our judgment eyes so 
characterized convey upon canvas ideas 
of intoxication or exhaustion from dis- 
ease, OF approximations to disease, ra- 
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ther than of genuine sentimental ten- 
derness. Far from sensuality, very far 
indeed, is the true female look of love— 
that depicts the soul, travelling from 
the heart to the eyes, and is an expres- 
sion of sentiment, not of passion, If 
a lady could be drawn in the act of 
receiving the addresses of a favoured 
lover, then are all her features dis- 
posed to the best portrait of her; or 
is a matron drawn playing with a fa- 
yourite baby, then also is the soul best 
represented in the person, and the por- 
trait made intellectual ;—the bodily 
likeness preserved, and the character 
best flattered. Portrait painters, how- 
ever, prefer representations of people 
sitting by their fire-sides, whén they 
are asleep, as to emotions and actions ; 
but we would have Nelson on the 
quarter-deck, Wellington dismounted 
and standing by his horse, gazing at 
the enemy, and George the Fourth 
talking at the Council-board to the 
Ambassadors of Foreign Potentates. If 
we had portraits of our wives, we 
would have them painted in the nur- 
sery; of our daughters, in the usual 
amusements of the drawing-rooms, all 
grouped in historical compostion. A 
radical reform is necessary in portrait 


painting, if it were only in one view, 
that such pictures should have an in- 


terest, independent of the likeness. 
The three Sisters, ‘‘ reading a letter,” 
sufficiently proves our assertion. 


Talking of eyes, the starting-post 
from which we have bolted, it is here 
said (p. 34) that the eyes of a portrait 
of Nell Gwyn are peculiar : 


** She is said to have hid them entirely 
when she Jaughed—a circumstance by 
which her royal admirer was much de- 
lighted.” 

There may be a bacchant smile 
accompanying such an aspect, per- 
fectly to the taste of that licentions 
Monarch. 

We come now to the next leading 
man—Sir Godfrey Kneller, to whom 
ten Sovereigns sat, but who did not 
discover that he was fit for more than 

rving their likeness (p.217). Here 
r.Walpole says concerning portraits, 


“It is better to have real portraits, than 
Madonnas without end.” 


And then, after showing that Knel- 
ler was capable of adding the fire and 
spirit of Rubens, points out the stage- 
tricks which he practised for effect, 
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because he lessened his and re- 
tation to make it subservient to his 
ortune. 


**In general, even where he took pains, 
all the are affectedly kept down, to 
throw the greater force into the head—a 
trick unworthy so great a master. His 
draperies too are so carelessly finished, that 
they resemble no silk or stuff the world 
ever saw. His airs of heads have extreme 
grace: the hair admirably disposed, and if 
the locks seem unnaturally elevated, it must 
be considered as an instance of the painter's 
art. He painted in an age when the wo- 
men erected edifices of three stories on their 
heads. Had he represented such prepos- 
terous attire, in half a century his works 
would have been ridiculous. To lower their 
dress to a natural level, when the eye was 
accustomed to pyramids, would have shock- 
ed their prejudices, and diminished the re- 
semblance. He took a middle way, and 
weighed out ornament to them of more na- 
tural materials. Still it must be owned, there 
is too great a sameness in his airs, and uo 
imagination at all in his compositions. See 
but a head it interests you—uncover the 
rest of the canvas, you wonder faces so ex- 
pressive could be employed so insipidly. In 
truth, the age demanded nothing correct, 
nothing complete.” P. 220, 


The vanity of Kneller was remark- 
able. To song that there was no flat- 
tery too gross, Pope said to him, ‘*Sir 
Godfrey. I believe if God Almighty 
had had your assistance, the world 
would have been formed more per- 
fect.” ** Fore God, Sir,” replied Knel- 
ler, “I believe so.” (p. 227.) We 
doubt the fact, for a similar anecdote 
is told of Capability Brown ; and we 
think, that it is some malicious story 
of far greater antiquity, such stories 
being used in other instances beside 
this ; for men transfer sarcasms in the 
same way as they steal jokes. 

_ We have only room to add a cu- 
rious fact. Richard Gibson, the dwarf, 
married Anne Shepherd, another dwarf. 
Each of them was only three feet ten 
inches high. They had nine children, 
of whom five lived to maturity, and 
were of a proper size. Richard, the 
father, lived to the age of 75, his lit- 
tle widow to that of 89 (pp. 125. 127.) 
It is presumptive, that the dwarf size 
is nae | occasioned by some obstruc- 
tion, during utero-gestation. The full 
size of the children proves that Nature 
does not perpetuate abortions. 

The prints in this volume, as in the 
others, are all but alive from the 
strong efiect of the execution. They 





are portraits; but’ partake of the eha- 
racter of the day, in the miserable dis- 
ition of the hair. In the ancient 
usts the hair is-always short, or so 
fastened up ‘that long hair is made 
only a characteristic of mourning. As 
portraits of this age were delineated, 
the heads are mere studies for barbers. 
If beards -had been added, only noses 
and eyes would have been apparent, 
and the distinction of features would 
have lost all individuality. We speak 
thus, because we think the open neck 
and short hair of the ancient bust the 
best mode of portraiture. Whatever 
may be said in favour of preserving 
the costume of the day, it is certain 
that fashions have only an ephemeral 
existence, and are laughed at as soon 
as they are dead. A portrait is a re- 
resentation of a person’s face, not of 
is coat, wig, or pair, and we think, 
that a fancy costume, and management 
a lantique, together with that most 
conustal addition, the open neck, 
might prevent the superannuation of 
come pictures, and the neglect and de- 


rision which is commonly their fate, 
if‘they do not represent great public 
characters. Modern costumes are too, 
in certain respects, quite tasteless. 


Those who banished the ruff, slashed 
doublet, cloak, and pantaloon hose, 
ought to have been hanged, under a 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act against Tay- 
lors, for maiming dress. At the same 
time, it is to be recollected that, as 
= are presumed to be heir- 
ooms in a family, every one would 
like to see his ancestors depicted by 
preserving the costume as they ap- 
peared when alive. As to imaginary 
attire, great taste is also requisite ; for 
Johnson truly says, ‘I should grieve 
that the art were transferred to heroes 
and goddesses, to empty splendour and 
to airy fiction, which is now employed 
in difiesing friendship, in reviving ten- 
derness, in awakening the affections of 
the absent, and continuing the pre- 
sence of the dead.” P. 150. 


—@H- 

44, The Voice of Humanity: Observations 
on a few of the instances of Cruelty to 
Animals, against which no legislative 
provision is made: Abstracts of the pre- 
sent Acts of Parliament available to the 
cause of Humanity, with full remarks on 
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prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 8vo; 

pp. 42. , 

THE Legislature has prohibited 
butchers from serving on juries. The 
reason is obvious; and precisely for 
the same reason we think that habits 
of cruelty to animals are favourable to 
the commission of murder. Habitual 
ferocity also disqualifies-a man for the 
most important social duties, asa neigh- 
bour, friend, relative, or husband. Such 
disgusting acts of atrocity are related in 
this work, that the actors deserve only 
to be ranked in society with the pub- 
lic executioner. We shall mention two 
instances : : 


‘A sharp axe, on the principle of a 
punch, is used in slaughtering bullocks, not 
to kill them at once, but to cut a circular 
hole in the scull, into which a stick is in- 
troduced fo stir up the brains, for the pur- 
pose of making the meat more tender ! The 
throat is not attempted to be ‘cut till after 
the infliction of this torture, horrible even 
to think of, which instantly causes the most 
convulsive agonies, such as are never seen 
in death of any other kind.” 


Of Lord Somerville’s method, Sir 
Everard Home says, 

** Lord Somerville’s mode of pithing ani- 
mals, brought forward with the most hu- 
mane views, is a horrible operation. The 
body is deprived of sensation, while the liv- 
ing head rolls its eye in agony on its -tor- 
mentors.” P. 9. 

We will not shock our readers with 
more such horrible detalis. Animals, 
it appears, are best slaughtered by di- 
viding all the blood vessels of the throat 
by one incision, as is the practice of 
the Jews to this day. 

Horse-slaughterers ate guilty of abo- 
minable cruelties also. Now we would 
have both these trades made like pub- 
licans, subject to a license from the 
Magistrates, and punishable for ‘cruel 
modes of slaughter. 

We cannot dismiss the subject with- 
out warmly recommending this pamph- 
let to the attention of the humane ; and 
expressing our surprise and regret, that 
in a civilized country like this, Mr. 
Martin’s Act has been made a subject 
for jesting. Only the lowest or most 
ill-natured of human beings can be 
expected to be facetious here. 





45. The Beauties of Canning isa well- 
tmed little volume, consisting of selections 
of his poems and essays, chiefly from the 


Microcosm; and three Speeches delivered 
at Lishon, Liverpool, and House of Com- 
mons. From the latter description of his 
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itions, a inuch-more extensive selec- 


of a series styled ‘‘ Howard’s Beauties of 
I . ture.” 


46. We have been much charmed by a 
new edition of Frimmer’s Natural History, 
in 24me, embellished by upwards of 300 
wood engravings of the most remarkable of 
the animal creation. These are, indeed, 
very exquisite productions, and from supe~ 
rior designs; and united to the satisfactory 
and judiciously written descriptions, form 
two of the prettiest volumes to be met with 
on the subject. 


47. On the general and local Anti-septic 
properties of the Chlorurets of the Oxides of 
Sodium and Calicum. By J. G. Hasset, 
M.D. Resident Physician at Bologne-sur- 
mer, late of the British Army.—Some time 
ago the properties of the Chloruret of the 
Oxide of Calicum in correcting the decom- 
position of anatomical subjects were made 
known; and Dr. Hassel now informs us of 
the beneficial effects of that preparation, 
and of the Chloruret of the Oxide of So- 
dium, as external applications in sloughy and 
gangrenous ulcers in general, in all profuse 
suppurations, in caries, herpes, and can- 
cerous and venereal sores. Some cases are 
given, and we warmly recommend these use- 
ful hints to the medical profession. 


48. An Introductory Lecture, containing 
some account of the Science of Botany. By 
Joun Frost, F.A.S. F.L.S. of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. A chronological view 
of the history, uses, and progress of bota- 
nical science, ably digested. 

49. Mr. Hoce's Falulous History of the 
ancient Kingdom of Cornwall is a ong. poem 
in doggrels, founded on the British History, 
as given by Geffrey of Monmouth and 
writers of that class. 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 


Literature of Poland. Poland, like Russia, 
was evidently a barbaroas country down to « 
recent period ; in consequence its literature 
is borrowed and imitative; but the charm 
for which we look in ancient poetry is want- 
ing, i. e. grand in savage wild- 
ness, chivalrous actions and sentiment, or 
curious manners and customs. These, how- 
ever, are the elaborate poems of scholars, 
of men who wrote concerning nature and 
passion, but knew nothing of either; poems 
pleasing enough, but not fine things. An- 
cient vulgar ballads only form the * ut pie~ 
tura poesis ” of national ical charac- 
ter, in the wra (uncultivated) when the 
poetry of one nation is to be distinguished 
from that of another. The talents of Mr. 
Bowring, which are unquestionable, could 
do no more than the originals permitted, 
and that is elegance and correctness. But 
that character may be, statue-like, cold; 
and poetical statues should be those of Pyg- 
malion, animated. 


51. Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren 
is a tale which shows the excellent effects 
of good temper and conduct dictated by rea- 
son. Unequal a Goldsmith, 
commonly terminate in mutual disgust ; and 
the folly of aspiring to such friendships, and 
those of inviting dependance and mortifica- 
tion, is well pourtrayed in ** True Charity,” 
a tale; but to make the sion of arms 
inconsistent with Christianity is only one 
of those numerous follies which hyper-reli- 
— have propagated. Christ no where 

rbids such a profession, and has not na- 
ture furnished bulls with horns ? 


52. An attempt to elucidate the Gramma- 
tical and Critical Construction of the English 
Language, cannot be studied without im- 
wie. Be Haicn’s School Sates i 

53. r. > 
Latin and English, is a very cheap and use 
substitute for Ainsworth, in regard to boys 
just beginning to learn Latin. 


—_—~@— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


for Publication. 

No. II. of Foreign Topography. 
Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, M.A. — 

The Religion of Christ is the Religion of 
a ritten in the Condemned :~ 

Newgate, by JonGen JORGENSON, 
Governor of locland. 

A Second Course of Sermons for the 
year: containing two for each Sunday and 
one for each Holyday ; abridged from the 
most eminent Divines of the Established 
Church, By the Rev. J. R. Pitman. 

Gent. Mac, September, 1827. 
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Portraits of the most celebrated Painters 
of all the Schools, executed in Li Y> 
with a Memoir of their Lives, and a s 
Notice of their most eae Works. os 

Outlines of a 5 Surveying, 
Geographical and Military Purposes, com- 
prising the Principles on which the Surface 
of the Earth may be represented on Plans. 
By _— T. L. Mrrcuett. 

“An Introduction to the Know of 
engraved British Portraits; or, s Pri 

of more than 8,000 Prints, de- 
in Granger's Biographical History 





of England, Bromley’s Catalogue of. Por- 
traits, &c. By Henry Baynes, Bibliop. 

A Poem descriptive of Henley-on-Thames 
and its immediate Environs. 

The. History of the damnable Life and de- 
served Death of Doctor Faustus forms the 
sixth part of Mr. W. J. Tuoms’ Early Prose 
Romances. 


Religion in India, a Voice directed to 
Christian Churches, for Millions in the East. 

An English and German Dictionary. By 
Professor J. G. Friicet of Leipzig Uni- 
versity. 

The Romance of History, consisting of 
Tales founded on fact, and illustrative of the 
Romantic Annals of England. By H. 
Nees, the Poet. 

The Forget Me Not for 1828; consist- 
ing of more than eighty compositions in 
verse and prose, by the most popular Wri- 
ters of the day of both sexes ; and the embel- 
lishments comprise thirteen highly finished 
Engravings, from pictures by Howard, 
Thompson, Westall, Stothard, Smirke, Cor- 
bould, Martin, Stephanoff, Prout, Sharpe, 
Owen, Richter, and Uwins. 

Emma de Lissau; a Narrative of the 
striking Vicissitudes and peculiar Trials of 
her eventful Life. 


—--— 


Sates or AuToGRrapus. 


Aug. 24. The following Royal Auto- 
raphs have been sold at Mr. Southgate’s 
Su in Fleet Street, at the annexed prices: 
Queen Elizabeth's sign manual, addressed to 
Sir Michael Arnold, Knt., Justice of Ire- 
land, stating that Macarthy, one of her 
principal Captains of the west parts of that 
kingdom, having surrendered his family 
estates, and come under allegiance, had been 
created Earl of Clancarty, dated Richmond, 
26th of July, 1564, and endorsed by Sir 
Henry, father of Sir Philip Sidney: it sold 
for 2l. 12s. 6d. A letter entirely in the 
hand-writing of Charles I., addressed to his 
only sister, the Queen of Bohemia, dated 
from Hampton-court, where he was then 
confined, 3d of September, 1647, and 
signed, ‘*Your loving brother to serve, 
Charles R.,” sold for five guineas and a 
half. The signatures of the following 
monarchs, inting to commissions, 
Charles II., countersigned, Hen. Bennett 
Lord Arlington, 1663; William IIIL., 1690, 
signed Hen. Finch, Earl of Nottingham; 
Queen Mary, Sth July, 1692; George IL, 
1727, signed by the Earl of Carteret; and 
George III., 1793, signed by Henry Dun- 
das, sold for 2/. 14s. Sailing instructions 
by James II., under his signature as Duke 
of orks to Sir — Haddock, concern- 
ing his joining the waiting to en 
the Dutch squadron, dated St. ng 2 
ssh of September, 1666 ; another signature 
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as King, in 1688, and the signature. of 
William III., when Prince of Orange, Jan.7, 
1688-9; these sold for 3/..5s,. An order by 
his present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, 
concerning his box at the H and a 
similar one by the late Duke of York, to ad- 
mit Prince Ernest to his box at Drurylane, 
sold for 31. 15s. 

Among the lots in a late sale of auto- 
ee anes 

enaparte ily. onaparte, before he 
omitted the wu in his name, when General- 
in-Chief of the army, 1795, which sold for 
11. 3s, His signature ‘‘ Napoleon,” to a 
private letter, with the address on which 
the word presse is in his own hand-writing, 
addressed to Gen. Durosnel, his confidential 
Aide-de-Camp, 8th March, 1812, 1/. 14s. 
A letter from the Empress Josephine, dated 
the 8th of June, 1809, addressed to ** Mon 
cher Lavalette,” 16s. Signature of Eugene 
Beauharnois, 7s. 6d. Two letters from Lu- 
cien Buonaparte, one relative to his own 
works, dated June 14, 1811, which sold for 
Ql. 5s. 

A curious original letter of Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Portland, relative to 
the sale of her father’s collection of manu- 
scripts, was sold at a recent auction of auto- 
graphs and original documents, for one 
guinea. The letter, which is dated 3d of 
April, 1753, is addressed to the Speaker, 
Onslow. The proposal made to her by Par- 
liameat, for the purchase of the manu- 
scripts, she accepts, only upon one condi- 
tion, viz.:—That this great and valuable 
collection shall be kept together in a pro- 

r repository, as an addition to the Cotton 

ibrary, and be called bythe name of the 
“*Harleian Collection of Manuscripts.” 
She concludes by saying, that she does not 
consider the price offered by Parliament for 
the purchase of these manuscripts as by any 
means adequate to their value. 


Pustic Lisranies in France. 


There are in Paris five large public libra- 
ries, and upwards of forty private. The 
Royal library contains about 450,000 
vol » indep tly of an equal number 
of bound pamphlets, and about 80,000 
manuscripts. The Arsenal library possesses 
about 150,000 volumes, and 5,000 manu- 
scripts; that of St. Genevieve, about 
110,000 volumes, and 2,000 manuscripts ; 
the Magazine library, about 92,000 volumes, 
and 3,137 manuscripts. In the provinces 
the most considerable are—that of Lyons, 
which contains 106,900 volumes; that of 
Bordeaux, 105,000; that of Aix, 72,670; 
that of Besangon, 53,000; that of Tou- 
louse, 50,000; that of Grenoble, 42,000; 
that of Tours, 30,000; that of Metz, 
31,000; that of Arras, 34,000; that of 
Mons, 41,000; that of Colmar, 30,000; — 
that of Versailles; 40,000 ; ‘that of Amiens, 
40,000. The total wuniber® of libraries in 
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no er ae of 
volumes possessed by eighty of t is ‘not 
known. I¢ appears that general total 
—— by those whose numbers. are 

amount to 3,342,870 volumes, of 
which there are in Paris 1,125,347. 

Roman SeEpuccure. 

While the workmen were. engaged in 
digging out the site of the building ereet- 
ing at Glasgow for the Branch established 
there of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
they discovered what is likely to have beea 
the remains of a Roman sepulture. At a 
depth of nine feet, they Sool onal portions 
of human bones, mixed with ashes, small 
pieces of charcoal, and the broken remains 
of earthen vessels. These were confined to 
@ very narrow ridge or trench, which ex- 
tended in length to about twelve or four- 
teen feet, and stood from east to west. At 
the eastern extremity the remains were in a 
more perfect state, and may be accounted 
for by the rock, on which the whole rested, 
having been evideutly cut, or hollowed out, 
to receive the sacred deposit which had been 
placed in it. 

Grecian ANTIQUE. 

Sir Sidney Smith has presented to the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of France a 
fac-simile 6f a precious antique, which con- 
sists ofa plate of gold six inches four lines, 
by two inches two lines, very thin and flexi- 
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ble, bearing an inscription in the Greek 
language, and characters of the era of the 
third Ptolemy. It was found in 1818 in 
the ruins of the ancient canopy between Ro- 
setta and Alexandria, in Egypt. The° fol- 
lowing is a translation of the inscription :— 
‘King Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and Arsi- 
noe, brothers, deified, and Queen Berenice, 
his sister and spouse, consecrate’ this 
temple to Osiris.” Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 
Egypt, having employed 250,000 men to 
cleanse the ancient canal of communication 
between Alexandria and the Nile, those who 
constructed the dike to prevent the return of 
the sea into Lake Mareotis, sought for ma- 
terials amidst the ruins of the antient Cano- 
pus, and found that gold plate between two 
tiles of a vitrified substance. It was carried 
to Mehemet Ali, who at his return tu Cairo 
sent it to Sir Siduey Smith, through the 
medium of Mr. Salt, the British Consul in 
Egypt. Those vitrified tiles present a sub- 
stance filled with globules of air—one in 
green, and the other blue, These colours, 
which were considered sacred by the ancient 
Egyptians, are always found in the orna- 
ments belonging to mummies. The nature 
of the colouring matter has not yet been as- 
certained by chemists, who have not yet been 
been able to discover in the blue the exist- 
ence of cobalt, of which it was supposed the 
ancients were ignorant, nor that of copper 


in the green. ' 





SELECT 


SONG. * 
JN times #0 long past (though I still am but 


o 
That Yoasssaly their transports can trace, 
Enraptured I caught the soft lisp of thy 
tongue, 
And totter'd—for then I but totter’'d—along, 
To clasp thee in childish embrace. 


As we grew up together, each day I beheld, 
With feelings unkindled before, 
Thy yesterday's beauties by new ones excell’d ; 
For, boy as 1 was, from these beauties with- 
held 
My heart :—could I offer thee more ? 


Even now, when the fever of youth is gone by, 
And [ glow with more temperate fire, 
Delighted I dwell on thy soul-beaming eye ; 
And, heaving perhaps still too ardent asigh, 
Survey thee with chasten'd desire. 
Oh! come then and give me, dear maiden, 
thy charms ; 
For life is, alas ! .on the wing : 





* Transcribed from Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham’s Early Poems, first printed in 1795. 
We have reason to believe the Latin version 
to be from the seme pen. 


POETRY. 


Our summer ere long will be fled; in these 


arms 
Let me shield thee, my Fair One, from win- 
ter’s alarms : 
Oh! listen to love, while ’tis spring. 


Sim modd adhue juvenis, vix vix tamen ipse 
recordor 
Quz lux prima mihi te, mea Mira, dedit— 
Infantem infanti: at, memini, te verba fa- 
tentem 
Dulce audire, ulnis dulce tenere fuit. 
Utque una sensim concrevimus, et tibi pinxit 
Gratia quotidie pulcrior ora, genas ; 
Cor totum tibi ego—potui quid plura?— 
vovebam : 

Scilicet et parvos parvulus urit amor. 
Atqui ardor nimius, defervescente juventa, 
Fugit, et incendit mitior ossa calor :— 
Sed tamen usque tuis nimis heres tractus 

ocellis ! 
Suspiro temeré sed tamen usque nimis ! 
Ah! tandem, mea Mira, veni! properanti- 
bus alis 
Vitee mox zstas est abitura ; simul 
Brumea aderit. Possunt, en! que defendere 


frigus ais 
Brachia! Dum floret ver, mea Mira, veni! 





Select 


THE. WIDOW, 
From an unfinished Poem, 
By Mrs; Carey, 
Author of * Lasting Impressions.” 
H®. cheek was pale—and, in her dowucast eye, 
The tear of anguish trembled; while a sigh-- 
Heart-drawo, yet half suppress’d--declar’d the 


woe, [and low, 
Words could not speak. Her voice was faint 
And slow her step : for, though her home was near, 
Joy dwelt not there ; since he, whose smile could 
cheer 
Life's darkest hour, was gone.~-He, the first choice 
Of her young heart~-who, erst, with look and voice 
Of tend’rest love, would greet her---he now slept 
The last cold sleep of death---and, as she wept 
O’er blighted hopes, and joys for ever flown, 
Creation seem’'d a blank, where now she stood 
alone. 
Yet was she not alone: for, in her arms, 
She clasp’d a blooming boy, whose op’ning charms 
Struck on her heart, with that keen sense of woe-— 
That agony, which widow'd mothers know, 
When, as they gaze on infant Beauty’s face, 
Officious Mem'ry marks, and weeps, to trace 
A husband's dear resemblance---when the smile 
(The winning smile, that gave to love’s soft wile 
Resistless pow'r) brings back to Fancy’s view 
Bright scenes, where Rapture dwelt, when life 
and hope were new, 

Ye happy wives, who see your children grow 
Beneath a father’s care! could you but know 
A widow’s anguish, when the silent tomb 
Closes on him she lov’d---and, mid the gloom 
That wraps futurity, no hope appears, 

To change the color of those joyless years 

She yet may linger--could you but conceive 

Sorrow like hers, you would not vainly grieve 

For lighter evils; but (while still you share 

A husband's love, that balm for ev'ry care 

To woman known) pour forth your thanks to 
Heav’n [giv'n. 

For wholesome trials past, and choicest blessings 

Sweet is the home of love, where manly worth 
And female softness dwell! And---when the birth 
Of love's first pledge more closely draws the tie 
By which fond hearts are link’'d--when Beauty's 

eye, 
Glist’ning through tears, fixes in new delight 
On the uaconscious babe ; while, at the sight, 
The husband's and the father’s heart o’erflows 
With love unspeakable--.oh! who, that knows 
The bliss of such an hour, shall say that Heav'n 
Has, in this chequer’d scene, no full enjoyment 
giv'n? 

Oh! there are feelings, exquisite and rare, 
That cherish’d wives and happy mothers share, 
When the glad father hangs, with heart-felt joy, 
On the first accents of a lisping boy--- 

Or holds, delighted with each dawning grace, 
An infant daughter in his fond embrace--- 
Glancing from child to wife, with looks, that tell 
Of semblance trac’d, and days remember’d well-~ 
Pays, when ber smile first taught his heart to glow 
With alf the warmth that youthful lovers know--- 
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And Hope and Fancy on his pathway threw 
Flow'ss ever fresh, and pleasures ever new, 

But Hope is dead, and Eaacy’s musings wild, 
When. the lorn widow clasps her orphan child ; 
Nor can or Reason’s or Religion’s.pow'r | 
Cheer her sad soul in grief's Grst trying bour: 
For dark Despair is-busy at her heart: 

His fearful voice bids ev'ry joy depart-~ 

Boding of horrors,and of snares that wait 

Upon the widow's and the orphan’s state. 

And, should her infant, all unconscious, smile, 

Or clasp her neck with sweet endearing wile, 

Shudd'ring she turns--for, oh! she dares not gaze 

On looks and smiles, that charm’d in happier days. 
West Square, Aug. 20. 





LINES 


By Dr. Cyrit. Jackson, 
late Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Ss! mihi, si fas sit, traducere leniter evum, 
Non pompam, nec opes, non mihi regna 


tam. 
Vellem ae divini pandens mysteria verbi 
Virtute ac pura sim pietate sacer. 
Curtatis decimis, modicoque beatus agello, 
Vitam secretd in rure quietus agam. 
Sint pariter comites Graize Latieque Ca- 
mene, 
Et lepida faveat conjuge castus Hymen. 
Jam satis !—eternim spes, cura, timo 
valete ! [mori.” 
Hoc tantum superest—** Discere posse 


Literal Translation. 
O would my days unraffied glide away ! 
I ask nor pomp, nor wealth, nor princely 
sway. 
The sinut anid unsealing, and sincere 
In Faith—a pastor to my people dear! 
From tithes, and glebe within a snug ring- 
fence, 
Be mine, in rural » & competence. 
And whilst the Grecian Muse gives zest tolife, 
Chaste Hymen! link me to a cheerful wife. 
Enough !—Far hence Hope, Fear, Anxiety — 
And only Jeave me—*‘ to learn how to die!” 
Ludicrous paraphrase. 
I'd be, if Heaven would grant my wish, 
I'd be nor Monarch, nor Archbish. 
But, after ruling—not my whole age— 
The dreaded Dean of Christ Church College, 
O’er many a Marquess, many a Duke 
(Who'll find Collections are no joke) 
And after crying (thing how rare !)—* I 
Wilt not t—Epi i;” 
And then dispensing mitre upon mitre 
From other pericraniums toshine brighter ;— 
May I, my trappings flung aside, 
Bid my calm day a glide 
Midst shadowy dingles, dells, and springs ; 
Ae loitering oft ~ om saunter’d Kings 
ake care to deprecate the spleen, 
While all shall ew s the Dean? 
*Till potent Ministers of state 
Shall trace us to our snug retreat, 
Beseeching us, like Cincinnatus. 
(So high e’en royalty shall rate us) 
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Ko more in groves or glens to lurk, 
But come—a laway Lord—to York !— 
Vain pomp, avaunt !—A sober Vicar 
“Tho” Clerks, ’tis certain, love good liqdor, 
And Deans have no dislike to wine,) 
So quiet under my own vine 
I'll sit ;—while rustics with a grin 
Shall scratch their scalps, and (since ’tis sin 
To cheat the parson) their petitions 
Present, for easier compositions. 
Then will I reckon up my dues 
And Easter- offerings, rents for pews— 
(With some perhaps compell’d in wrath 
To grapple for the after-math) 
And stickle for pigs, geese, and honey,— 
Nor, if no sly intruder see, 
Deem it beneath my dignity 
To course a hare, or bolt a coney. 
On Sundays, like the Diapason, 
I'll read the first and second lesson 
So solemnly, the deepening tones 
Shall well nigh rouse the charnel bones! 


On other days throughout the week 
I'll woo the Muse, and mouth out Greek ; 
And, tho’ I spurn at ‘* poet Hayley,” 
Chaunt, as I sip my raspberry brandy, 
Sonorous strains, never can die, 
Or hum—** Unfortunate Miss Bailie !’’ 
Meantime, tho’ Pomfret at his peril 
Pray'd for a ‘* mistress, but no wife,” 
Not so the less salacious Cyrit !— 
A he te meet be mine for life : 
Not such as those, o’er half the globe, 
Who scoff and scold, and chafe and chaffer 


on, 
Shewing, in sooth, that Hymen’s robe 
Was rather dipt in gall than saffron ;-~ 
But modest, silent, gentle, chaste, 
Yet buxom both at bed and board ! 
And, tho’ embracing and embraced, 
Like Sarah, may she call me Lord! 
Enough !—Discharg’d my every function, 
For the last time, perhaps a little mellow, 
I'll lay my head upon the pillow! 
And, as I always loved high gentry 
At court, in college, or the country, 
The Prince himself shall give me extreme 
unctien ! P. 


—e— 


LINES TO A LADY, 

Altired one Sunday in a ** Wedding Gar- 
ment,” and the next wm the last “ sad 
tribute”’ of respect. 

(THIS varied dress is but a lively view 

Of life's all-changing tints of pain and 
woe 

Its morning smiles, and frequent tears of dew 
Are ever mingled in its youthful flow. 

But age is blest in calmer ev’ning’s light, 
When gentler suns and fainter shades are 

* \ given, 

For then the soul’s prepared for happier flight, 

To all the glorious loveliness of Heaven. 


Shrewsbury. H. P. 
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A Lyric Effusion, after the manner of the 
HARK! as I touch the Harmonicon— 
“~ Its keys to pain or pleasure; 
The wires unseen 
Without an effort won, 
Give back a corresponding measure ! 
Thus from the secret bosom—from 
within— 
are modulations rise 
at seem to symphonize 
With present joys or griefs, and tell 
What shall befall, from what befell— 
That speak of bliss to come, 
Or antedate our doom ! 
Yes! here I feel—I feel the strings 
That vibrate or to joy or woe! 
I feel the chord that brings 
The future to my sense: Its whisperings 
show 
Responsive to the present and the past, 
How my horoscope is cast! 
And ah! what intimations fill 
My soul with sad presentiments of ill ! 
The music of the nerve of mournful tone 
Dies not away unanswer’d, nor alone 
Is by the sorrower heard, 
But from a nerve conceal’d 
I hear, in thrilling unison, ' 
The voice of things yet unreveal’d ! 
O! as I heave the sigh 
That would in kind relief 
Soften my actual grief, 
It calls forth others, from the trembling 
chord 
That runs into faturity— 
Others—which all unbidden part 
From this Harmonicon—my Heart! P: 


—@— 


SONNET.—LIBERALITY. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


"THERE are, among the herd of humah 
kind, 

Some gen’rous beings who, of wealth 

possess’d, 

Wait not for bounty to be sought. and 

press’d *, 

But, like Knights-errant, roam meek Want 
to find, 

And there are others of a kindred mind, 

Who think like them, and, though them- 

selves distress’, 

Cau ne’er reject pale Poverty’s request, 
In ‘spite of Fortune, ignorant and blind. 
Such was the Roman who could only leave 

A Daughter, and he left her to a friend, 
Who glad the helpless Orphan to receive, 

Was proud on the bequest his wealth to 

spend. 
Such ern men who noblest deeds achieve, 

And all whose thoughts to virtuous feel- 

ings tend. 


* The Directors of thé Literary Fund. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A comprehensive list of the shipping 
which sailed from the ports of France in 
the two years of 1825 and 1826, has been 
officially published. In 1825 the number 
of vessels amounted to 9,902, the tonnage 
of which was 754,751; and in the latter, 
they are stated at 8,897, with a tonnage of 
788,417. French vessels, and foreign ves- 
sels trading to French ports, appear from 
the above account to be much smaller in 
their tonnage than British, the former not 
averaging 90 tons, and the latter upwards 
of 120. The published table specifies the 
quantity of this shipping which belongs to 

‘rench ship-owners, and that which is ua- 
vigated under a foreign flag. The latter 
nearly doubles the former, being in 1825, 
as 400,440 tons to 247,264; and in 1826, 
as 412,672 to 228,719. The number of 
seamen employed in navigating the French 
commercial navy is stated, in 1825, at 
25,687 ; and in 1826, at 22,551. This is 
exclusive of the trade of France with her 
colonies, which employed, in 1825, 439 
ships, measuring 107,047 tons; and in 
1826, 542 vessels, with 127,026 tons. The 
seamen engaged in this branch of commerce 
are stated, in the above years respectively, 
to be 6,413 and 7,668. This statement 
indicates a great improvement in the French 
colonial trade within the short space of a 
twelvemonth. Ip comparing this account 
of the shipping of France with that of Eng- 
land and of the United States of America, 
we both discover the great disproportion 
between the extent of the trade of the latter 
two countries and the former, and likewise 
the great difference between the quantity 
of home and foreign vessels employed in 
each. The whole of the tonnage employed 
in the foreign commerce in France did not 
amount, in 1826, toa half of that employed 
by the United States, and to little more 
than a fourth of that employed by this 
country; and while about half the foreiga 
trade of France is carried on by foreigners, 
only one-third of that of Great Britain, and 
one-tenth of that of our trans-Atlantic 
brethren, is engrossed by foreign bottoms. 


SPAIN. 

The insurrection in Catalonia now em- 
braces almost every district in that province; 
and, with the exception of the fortresses, 
which they do not yet the means of 
reducing, the rebels enter almost every town, 
and carry off the arms of those who refuse 
to join or to aid them. The rebels took 
possession of Berga, of the fortified town 
of Cardona, important for a revenue derived 


. 


from salt mines; of Manresa, where they 


made 700 prisoners; of Vich, the place: 


in attacking which Mina was repulsed; ia 
1822; and of most of the. villages of the 
province. The number of the insurgents 
continue to increase. The Royalist Volun- 
teers, and the former officers of the Army 
of the Faith, come from all quarters to in- 
crease their numbers. The rebels attempted, 
on the 17th ult., to enter the town of Ta- 
rassa, but were repulsed, though joined by 
the great body of the Royalist Volunteers 
who had been sent to oppose them. They 
levied contributions on the town of Mor- 
torel, where they had likewise been joined 
by the Royalist Volunteers. Some. addi- 
tional towns and villages had risen in favour 
of the Carlist faction; while, on other 
‘eg considerable bodies of them had 

en dispersed. The Guerillas become 
more numerous about Gerona, Valencia, 
and even Figueras. In the kingdom of Va- 
lencia a band of malefactors appeared at the 
Chartreuse of Portaccli, and exacted provi- 
sions, and a contribution in money. 

A fresh change has taken place in the 
administration. Ferdinand has dismissed 
most of his former councillors, and their 
vacancies are filled up by new faces and new 
names. The Duke del Infantado remains 
at the head of the cabinet, and M. Calo- 
marde in his former office (Minister of the 
Interior), where he is chiefly employed in 
collecting all the documents relative to the 
Inquisition, which it is supposed to be his 
intention to revive. 

A most daring insult has been offered to 
the British flag. On the 24th Aug. (says 
a letter from Gibraltar) the xebec Lord 
Rawdon, -belonging to this place, whilst 

ing to an anchor from a voyage in the 
Mediterranean, a Spanish mistico fired and 
bore down on her; upon perceiving which 
the Lord Rawdon, although within gun- 
shot of the garrison, being then close in 
with the ships in the anchorage, tacked and 
stood ina S. E. course, to get nearer the 
walls for better protection, but was followed 
and fired at by the mistico, and two others 
which were in company. A shot having 
broken the Lord Rawdon’s main-yard, the 





mainsail was rendered useless, when she was, 


boarded by two of her pursuers, with her 
British colours flying, opposite the King’s 
Bastion, and as soon as they secured their. 
prize, stood across the bay, and hed made 
considerable progress, when the batteries 
here opened upon them. After they had all, 
got clear of the fire, they sailed for the 
westward, supposed for Cadiz. 
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PORTUGAL, 

The Princess“Regent has suddenly dis- 
ployed great activity, and the Gazettes are 

Hed with a number of her decrees. The 
dismissals in the Ministry have now been 
followed by the dismissal of the censorship 
both of Lishon and Oporto, for suffering 
the publication of the really moderate re- 
marks of the journals on the dismissal of 
General Saldanha. Others are proposed to 
fill their places, who ‘‘ must strictly support 
doctrines conformable to the dignity of the 
crown, the public tranquillity, the consoli- 
dation of the institutions, and the respect 
due to the constituted authorities.” The 
Army of Observation is to be dissolved ; and 
Count de Villa Flor is ‘‘ exonerated” from 
its command, bat appointed Military Go- 
vernor of the province of Oporto. General 
Stubbs, to whose military skill and activity 
Oporto was indebted during the civil war for 
its security against devastation and plunder, 
has been suddenly recalled, and the patriotic 
Governor of the province, Count Sambayo, 
replaced by Baron Albufera. The colonels 
of the 17th and 19th regiments of infantry 
were to be placed on the retired list, because 
they had presumed to inform the Princess 
Regent of the important services which, 
during his administration, General Saldanha 
had rendered to the army. Neither did 
these changes affect the military alone; the 
Bishop of Algarve has been removed from 
the department of Ecclesiastical affairs and 
justice, and M. Noronha from the head of 


the navy. 
GERMANY. 

A.proposal has been published in Berlin, 
for the establishment of an East India Trad- 
ing Company. The object of the establish- 
ment is to convert Berlin into a grand depot 
for East India produce; by which means, 
it is supposed, that a readier supply, at a 
smaller price, may be secured. The capital 
is to be limited in the first instance to 
100,000 dollars, to be raised in shares of 
100 dollars each. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The formal communication to the Otto- 
man Government, of the treaty concluded 
between England, France, and Russia, on 
the 6th of July, was made by the respective 
Ambassadors of those powers, on the 16th 
me accompanied with confidential notes, 
explanatory of the ultimate intentions of the 
contracting parties. The Reis Effendi re- 
ceived the communication from the Ambas- 
sadors, without opening them. Instead of 
satisfying himself as to their contents by 
perusal, he inquired of the dragomans, by 
whom they were delivered, what was their 
object. ey, of course, could give no 
answer; nor indeed was it necessary; for 
the Turkish Minister well knew the purport 
of the communication. On the 30th ult. 
the Ambassadors of England, France, and 
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Rassia, their dragomans, 5 F. 
Pisani, ¥, Franchini, waited on the Turk- 
ish authorities to receive the final answer of 
the Porte respecting Greece, and icu- 
larly to their note delivered on the 16th of 
August. The answer given by the Reis 
Effendi was, that. the Sultan would submit 
to the interference of no ers whatever 
with regard to his Greek subjects, On the 
evening of the 80th there was general 
meeting of the European Ambassadors, 
when a second note was transmitted, stating 
that the Treaty must be carried into execu- 
tion, with or without the sanction of the 
Sultan. To this second communication a 
haughty and peremptory reply was given, 
that the European Powers had received the 
only answer the Sultan would deign to send 
them. Immediately on receiving this com- 
munication, the three Ambassadors again 
assembled, and came to the resolution of 
demanding their passports, and quitting the 
capital. 
AFRICA, 


The French blockade of Algiers appears 
to he utterly fruitless. Gibraltar papers to 
the 17th ult. state the number of corsairs 
out of Barbary to be very great; they 
have already spread over the eastern side of 
Spain, and about six are reported to have 
passed into the Atlantic. Two of their 
cruisers are said to have passed through the 
French squadron during the night; and 
they were careless even of being recognized, 
as they carry a great quantity of sail, and in 
a light wind are quite safe, both from their 
sailing, and also from the number of oars 
they use. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The people of England are not aware of the 
extent of the projects for internal improve- 
ment in the United States which have been 
completed, or which are in different stages 
of progress towards completion. Of these 
the canals are the most striking. The Great 
Erie Canal is three hundred and sixty miles 
in length, with an average breadth of forty 
feet. In connects the great line of lakes 
with the ocean by the Hudson. Another to 
connect the Hudson with Lake Champlain 
is also completed. Above two millions ster- 
ling has been expended on them, and the 
annual returns from the tolls alone already 
justifies the expenditure, having amounted 
to 120,000/. Offsets from this canal to 
Lake Ontario, and to the Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes, have also been commenced. In the 
state of Ohio another canal is in $8, 
almost equal in magnitude to the Erie canal. 
It will connect the great lakes with the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their tri- 
butaries, withe the Gulph of Mexico and the 
West Indies. This canal, as well as those 
of the state of New York, will enter Lake 
Erie. On the rivers which it comects with 
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the lakes, there is a steam-boat navigation 
of five thousand miles. It through a 
coal-country, while the borders of the great 
lakes -are destitute of coal. In the same 
state—a country of yesterday—another canal 
of: sixty-seven miles is marked out. In 
Pennsylvania, the Schuylkill Navigation 
Works comprise an extent of one hundred 
and eight miles, of which sixty-two are 
canal, and forty-six the river made navigable. 
These works are complete. The Boion 
Canal, a line of seventy-four miles, to con- 
nect the Schuylkill with the Susqueannah, 
is in progress, and will be completed within 
the present year.. A canal is projected be- 
tween Harrisburg and Pittsburg, to cross 
the Alleghany Ridge, which, with a portage, 
or land carriage-way of about twenty miles, 
is to be two hundred miles in 
length. Five other canal and rail-road plans 
have been sanctioned by this state. In the 
little state of Delaware, a canal connecting 
the Chesapeake and Delaware, of fourteen 
miles, is in progress. In Maryland, one 
million two hundred thousand dollars were 
last year appropriated by the state to two 
canals, and to the improvement of the river 
navigation. Virginia, conjointly with Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, has sanctioned a 
great plan of canal navigation to connect the 
Chesapeake and Ohio; but it does not ap- 
pear that any progress has been made in it. 
A 





considerable canal is also far ad- 
vanhed in the southern part of Virginia, 
ending in North Carolina, the Roanoke 
Navigation. In the rivers of Carolina great 
improvements have been made, and a canal 
between the North and Santre rivers at 
Charleston is nearly completed. In Georgia 
a line of canal, sixty-six miles long; has been 


surveyed and laid out. The new state of 
Albania has already appropriated ten thou- 
sand dollars to make surveys for cauals, and 
to the improvement of navigation; and 
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even in Jilinois, a company has been ‘incor- 
porated, with a capital of a million of dol- 
lars, to unite Lake Mi with the Ili- 
nois river. In the New States, in 
consequence of the nature of the country, 
less progress has been made in these enter- 
prises than elsewhere. Several canals have 
been, however, recently projected ; two con- 
siderable ones only in necticut and Mas- 
sachusetts are far advanced. Small canals 
for the convenience of mauufacturing esta- 
blishments seem to have been co in 
various places in those states. If we may 
judge from the past, there will be in a very 
few years mavy thousand miles of canal 
navigation in the United States; unless rail- 
roads, as some imagine, supersede the ne- 
cessity for this species of communication, 
and afford a cheaper and better one. The 
ublic works of this kind, executed in Eng- 
and, when England was as to riches and 
pulation on the present level of the 
nited States, were not to be compafed 
with those which now exist in America ; 
and to give the Americans and their insti- 
tutions their due credit, we must always 
bear in mind the obstacles which dear ~—— 
and a scattered lation to t 
union of capital diuiin 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Buenos Ayres papers contain the bulletins 
of the actions of Cumacua, between the 
Buenos Ayreans and the Brazilians, on the 
23d April, which ended in thie defeat of 
the latter. The province of Rio Grande is 
stated to be nearly ruined by the war; it is 
calculated that 400,000 head of cattle have 
been lost to the inhabitants by the last 
campaign. The le were chartering 
woul te get omen a it was thought, if 
Alvaar advanced upon San Pedro, no resist~ 
ance would be " 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A house in the North-main-street, Cork, 
No. 109, is known, by tradition, as ‘ the 
Old Custom-house of Cork.” Some public 
building it doubtless was ‘‘ in the olden 
time,” for though a coat of aampe be mo- 
dernized its front, all the rear exhibits, by 
its massive walls, arches, and stone windci7 
casings—solid demonstration of great anti- 

uity. Being lately under repair, Mr. 
Sainthitl was induced to make enquiries re- 
specting the old arms of the city, which are 
boldly cut on a large thick block of lime- 
stone, and are in high preservation. They 
consist, as at present, of a ship between two 
castles ; but the former lying broadside in- 


stead of in perspective, as latterly. The 
only difference is there being an eagle and a 
sailor in the rigging: w these really 
belong to the armorial bearings, or were the 
whim of the carver, will possibly be ascer- 
tained by a reference which has been made 
to the Heralds’ Colleges in London and Dub- 
lin. The sailor wears the trunk breeches of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, and the form of 
the ship critically answers with one in 
drawing of Plymouth Harbour in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and on the bracket 
that supported the stone are the letters 
IHS, which would scarcely have been used 
at a much later period. The Mayor of 
Cork has directed the stone to be inserted 
in the wall of his public office at the Man- 


sion-house. 
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- By the Annual Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, it appears thas, in 
the adoption of certain measures with regard 
to the Apocrypha, the Committee have failed 
in- their endeavours to conciliate al. the 
friends of ‘the Society. Many of the old 
subscribers have discontinued their subscrip- 
tions, and several of the Bible Societies in 
Scotland have altogether withdrawn from 
connexion with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, while others have suspended 
their usual remittances. The net receipts 
of the Society during the last year, amount- 
ing to 80,2404. are about 2,528/. less than 
those of the preceding year, a deficiency 
which, it is said, ** chiefly arises from 
scarcely any remittances having been re- 
ceived from Scotland.” Among the prin- 
cipal bequests to the Society during the last 
year, amounting to 2,750/. is a legacy of 
100/. left by the late Mr. J. Butterworth. 
The Society's expenditure during the year 
is 69,962/.; and they are under engage- 
ments, at home and abroad, to the amount 
of about 24,3411. 

The Isle of Sheppey is quickly giving 
way to the sea, and, if measures are not 
hereafter taken to remedy this, possibly, in 
acentury or two hence, its name may 
required to be obliterated from the map. 
Whole acres, with houses upon them, have 


been carried away in a single storm, while 


clay shallows, sprinkled wi 


sand and gra- 
vel, which stretch a full mile beyond the 
verge of the cliff over which the sea now 
sweeps, demonstrate the original area of the 
island. From the blue clay of which these 
cliffs are composed may be culled out spe- 
cimens of all the fishes, trees, and fruits, 
which abounded in Britain before the birth 
of Noah; and the traveller may conse- 
quently handle, though he cannot eat, fish 
which swam, and fruit which grew in the 
days of the Antediluvians, all now converted 
into sound stone by the petrifying qualities 
of the seil in which they are imbedded. 
Here are lobsters, crabs, and nautiluses, 
presenting almost the same reality as those 
we now see.crawling and floating about— 
branches of trees, too, in as perfect order as 
when lopped from their parent stems, and 
trunks of them, twelve feet in length, and 
two or three in diameter, fit, in all appear- 
ance, for the, operations of the saw, with 
great varieties of fruits, resembling more 
those of tropical climes than of cold latitudes 
like ours, one species having a large kernel, 
with an adherent stalk, as complete in its 
parts. as when newly plucked from the tree 
that produced it. 
The improvements making in the exercise 
round at Newmarket, Cambridgeshire, have 
to some discoveries which may, perhaps, 
tend to the elucidation of the hitherto ob- 
scure origin of the entrenchment ly 
called ** The Devil’s Ditch.” In removing 
Gent. Mac. September, 1827. 
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one of the monumental remains denomi- 
nated barrows, or tumuli, which are nu- 
merous in this neighbourhood, the skeleton 
of a person was found deposited near the 
surface, whose remains were too recent to be 
associated with the area of its place of inter- 
ment; but, upon clearing away the earth to 
the centre of the mound, a discovery was 
made of an urn, of rude construction and 
materials, containing ashes, together with 
some beads, which, it is presumed, formed 
the ornaments of the person to whose ho- 
nour the barrow was dedicated. There were 
also found two coins, supposed to be Ro- 
man, and a fragment of acup, of far superior 
manufacture to the urn, lying promiscuously 
at the depth of about two feet. In another 
instance, a mound, sixty yards in length and 
twenty-five in breadth, shows evident traces 
of its having been a funeral pile, the whole 
of the a being ntly discoloured 
with fire, and poem. Fos presenting, in its 
removal, pieces of decayed charcoal. In 
this, also, the remains of a person, lying 
with his face downwards, have been disco- 
vered, but he was probably interred on a 
more modern occasion. : 

The works of the new bridge across the 
Dee, at Chester, are now in active operation, 
and proceeding with great spirit. Its arch 
will not be equalled by any similar building 
in Europe, or the world. The 
span is two hundred feet, and its altitude, 
from low-water mark, sixty feet. In a few 
weeks the und for the new church and 
cemetery will be marked out for consecra- 
tion, r which the clearing away the 
buildings which intersect the line of the new 
street from St. Bridget’s church to the 
castle, will be immediately resumed. When. 
the whole intended improvements are fi- 
nished, it may be pronounced, that for - 
nificence of appearance, this portion of the 
city of Chester, comprising, on one hand, 
the fine castle, on the other, the beautiful 
new church, and in front, the stupendous 
bridge, will not be surpassed by any city 
view in the United Kingdom. 

Aug. 23. The Chapel of St. David's 
College, at Lampeter, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the Divcese. -A very 
able and eloquent sermon was preached ou 
the occasion by the Rev. A, Olivant, M. A. 
Vice-Principal of St. David’s College and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, which, 
at the Bishop’s particular desire, is to be 
printed. His Lordship subsequently pre- 
sided at a dinner at the College-hall, of 
which sixty students and about forty guests 
oni e was supported ou his right 

nd by J. S. Harford, esq. and on his left 
by Mr. Archdeacon Mihinchamp. The Rev. 
Mr. Llewellin, Principal of the College, 
acted as his Vice-President. Before the 
students quitted the hall, the Bishop pointed 
out to them, in an elegant and forcible ad- 
dress, the superior advantages afforded by 
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the College for the ution of their 
| studies, as well as for their due pre- 
paration for holy orders, antl expressed his 
earnest hope that their future conduct would 
de such as to reflect honour on the institu- 
tion, and to ensure their own respectability 
and happiness. The College has now been 
in operation for several months (see part i. 
p- 62), and promises to correspond with the 
most sav guine hopes of its patrons and foun- 
ders. It embraces a liberal and enlarged 
course of study. The Principal and Profes- 
sors are men of high character and of distia- 
guished literary acquirements. The annual 
expenses of the students, including lodging, 
board, and tuition, it is now ascertained, 
will not exceed fifty guineas. The library of 
the college is already furnished with several 
thousand volumes, chiefly from valuable be- 
quests and donations. The chapel is a 
model of elegant simplicity, and the fabric 
in general reflects much credit on the taste 
of the architect, Mr.Cockerell. Anelegant 
view of the College bas been engraved and 
published by Mr. C. J. Smith, dedicated to 
the Bishop of Salisbury: 

Sept. 11. A fire broke out at Duplin 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Kinnoul, in 
Perthshire; and, notwithstanding the ut- 
most exertions of the inhabitants to arrest 
the progress of the flames, the greater part 
of noble mansion has been destroyed, 
in which there was a most valuable library, 
and a gallery of paintings by the first artists. 
The property lost is immense. 

- 12. ‘Talacre Hall, the residence of 
Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart. at Flintshire, in 
North Wales, was completely destroyed by 
fire. It was a vast and magnificent pile, 
just erected at an expence of 70,000/. 


—_@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The new Cabinet is composed of the fol- 
lowing individuals ; 

Lord Goderich, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; Mr. Herries, Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequet; Lord Dudley and Ward, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Mr. Huskisson, 
Secretary of State for the War and Colonial 
Department; Marquis of Lansdowne, Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department; 
Marquis of Anglesey, Master-General of the 
Ordnance; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chan- 
eellor; Duke of Portland, President of the 
Council ; Earl of Carlisle, Lord Privy Seal ; 
Mr. C. Grant, President of the Board of 
‘Trade and Treasurer of the Navy; Mr. C. 
W. Wynn, President of the Board of Con- 
vol; Lord Palmerston, Secretary at War ; 
Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Tierney, Master of the 
Miat; Mr. S. Bourne, Surveyor of the 
Woods and Forests, 

‘The materials of the ancient Hall, where 
the students of Christ’s Hospital used to 


dine, have been sold by public auction, 
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ie a ue Llerrbampet cs which al! 
portraits and paintings which decorated 
its long and lofty walls 5 oe been removed, 
and which here and there was stri of the 
plaster to show the nature and value of the 
materials beneath, presented a most melan- 
choly spectacle contrasted with its former 
annual splendour on St. Matthew's Day. 
Along the centre of the flooring of this spa- 
cious apartment, a plank had been ripped 
to show the condition of the supporting raf- 
ters beneath. These latter were of the best 
English oak, and though a century and 9 
half have elapsed slept Uany were laid down 
(the Hall was built in 1672), time had not 
damaged their strength and value. The 
premises adjoining the Hall, between it and 
the building known as Grey Friars, werealso 
sold. It is not intended to remove the statue 
of the Royal founder, Charles II., which or- 
naments one end of Grey Friars, immedi- 
ately aver the cloisters. The demolition of 
the old hall of this venerable structure has 
been rendered necessary, it is said, from 
some fears of its stability, and a new hall 
(see part i. p.194) is nearly completed for the 
purposes to which the old one was devoted. 


July 23. The Corporation Committee 
for superintending the building of the New 
London Bridge attended Mr. L. Jones, 


their Chairman, to the spot, for the pur- 
pose of putting in the key-stone of the fond 
arch on the Southwark side, which is the 
first arch turned. Mr. John Rennie, the 
architect, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Holling- 
worth, directed the operations. The key- 
stone was formed of a block of red Peterhead 
ite, four feet. six inches » by two 
three inches wide, eighteen inches thick, 
and in weight about two tons. The Chair- 
man, aided by other members of the Com- 
mittee, gave the first blows; the workmen 
were permitted to conclude the operation, 
which they did in about an hour. The 
= of each of the arches in Waterloo 
ridge is 120 feet, witha rise of 28 feet 
from the high-water line. The centre arch 
will be of 150 feet, with a rise of 29 ft. 6 in. 
from the same line. The following parti- 
culars are extracted from ‘ Chronicles of 
London Bringe,” reviewed in our present 
number, p. 225: ** The construction of 
the key-stone of the new arch was much dis- 
cussed, and it is considered to exceed in 
science all which have preceded it. The 
foundations of the pier are deeper than 
those of any kuown bridge in Europe. The 
exterior of the edifice will be of dun sorts 
of granite ; the eastern side being of purple 
Aberdeen ; the western of the light-grey 
Devonshire Haytor ; and the arch-stones of 
both united with the red-brown of Peter- 
head; the heartings of the piers being of 
hard Brambley-Fall, Derby, and Whitby 
stone. These materials are roughly shaped 
at the quarries ; and after having been care- 
fully wrought at the Isle of Dogs, are finally 
dressed and fitted to their p at the 
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bridge. The pi foundations are formed of 
piles, chiefly beech, inted with iron, and 
driven about twenty feet into the blue clay 
of the river, about four feet apart; having 
‘two rows of sills, each averaging about a 
foot square, and filled in with large blocks of 
stone, upon which is laid a six-inch beech 
planking, bearing the first course of ma- 
soary. The proposed form of the bridge is 
a very flat segment, the rise not being more 
than seven feet; and it is to consist of five 
elliptical arches, having plain rectangular 
buttresses, standing upon plinths and cut- 
waters; with two straight flights of stairs, 
22 feet wide, at each end. That on the 
western side, at the city end, will, however, 
cut so deep into Fishmonger’s-hall, that it 
is to be taken down, the corporation paying 
20,000/. to the company. dimeusions 
from high-water line are as follows :— 
Centre arch of new London ft. ft. in. 
i span 150 rise 29 6 
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Bi 
Piers to ditto, 24 feet. 
Second and fourth arches.,....140 — 27 6 
Piers to ditto, 22 feet. 

Land arches ........... ecacccces .120 — 24 6 
Abutments at the base, 73 feet. 

Total width of water way, 690 feet; 
length of the bridge, including the abut- 
ments, 928 feet; len within the abut- 
ments, 782 feet: width of the bridge, from 
outside to outside of the parapet, 56 feet ; 
width of ths carriage-way, 36 feet; and of 
each foot-path, 9 feet; and the total height 
of the bridge on the eastern side, from low 
water, 60 feet.” 

A plan for grand approaches on the Lon 
don side was laid before the Bridge Com- 
mittee by Mr. John Rennie. It is sug- 
gested to form ah open square on the 
sent site of Crooked-lane, in the line of Mo- 
nument-yard. The object of this square, in 
point of utility, is to relieve Gracechurch- 
street of the immense crowd of wagons and 
carriages by which the road is obstructed, 
and rendered dangerous during the hours of 
business. It is intended to throw open the 
Monument, and make the architecture of 
the houses of a corresponding magnificence. 

The ion Bridge at Hammersmith 
is just completed, and attracts considerable 
notice. It is built like all chain bridges, 
but there is a solidity and neatness in the 
iron wotk, which shews the improvement 
made in this class of mechanism. The 
design is by Mr. Tierney Clark, the engineer, 
and the whole has been excuted under his 
direction. The following are the dimensions : 

Feet. In. 
The extent of water way between 

the Suspension Towers rising 

from the bed of the River - - 400 3 
The distance between these and 

the Piers on shore are as follow: 

On the Middlesex side - - - 142 11 
Oo the Surrey side. - - - - 145 4 


Leaving a clear waterof - - - 688 8 
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The suspension towers are 48 feet above 
the level of the road-way, where they are 
2@ feet thick. The road-way is slight! 
curved upwards, and is 16 feet above hi 
water, and the extreme length from the 
back of the piers on shore is 822 féet 8 
inches, supporting 688 feet of road-way, 
being 135 feet more than the Menai bridge. 
There are 8 chains composed of wrought 
iron bars, 5 inches deep and 1 inch thick 
each. Four of these chains have 6 bars in 
each chain, and 4 have only 3 bars in each 
chain, making in the total 36 bars, which 
make a dip or curvature in the centre of 
about 29 feet. From these vertical rods 
are suspended, which support the road-way, 
formed of strong timbers covered with gra- 
nite. The width of the carriage-way is 20 
feet, with foot-ways 5 feet wide. The chains 
pass over the suspension towers, and are 
secured to the piers on each shore. The 
suspension towers are built of stone, and 
desigued as archways of the Tuscan order. 
The bridge has cost 80,0001, 

Sept. 21. The large Chapel in Totten- 
ham-court Road, formerly belonging to the 
celebrated George Whitfield, was put up to 
auction at the Mart, by Messrs. Winstan- 
ley. The premises were described in the 
erp yo of sale as copyhold of inheritance, 

eld of the manor of Tottenham, subject to 
a small fine certain upon death or alienation, 
and a trifling quit-rent, The property con- 
sists of the chapel, with vestry-rooms, alms- 
houses, Minister's dwelling, two small 
lodges, a dwelling-house, No. 83, in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, and an extensive plot of 
ground, having a double frontage, viz. in 
Tottenham-court-road and John-street. In 
putting up this property, the auctioneer 
adverted to the circumstance of there being 
no ground within a ‘considerable distance of 
the spot in question on Which a chapel could 
be erected, and to the great popularity 
which this chapel had always enjoyed from 
the time of Whitfield to the present. He 
said he understood that it was capable of 
holding between 4,000 and 5,000 persons. 
Considerable discussion took place between 
the auctioneer and two or three persons pre- 
sent, as to the power of the venders to sell 
the premises in the manner described, and 
inquiry was made whether the ground at- 
tached to the chapel was to be sold as a 
burying ground, which it was now, and had 
been for many years, or whether the pur- 
chaser would have the power of removing 
the dry Lones within it, and converting it in 
any way different from a cemetery that he 
might think proper. Mr. Winstanley then 
referred to an old lease (a copy of which 
he produced) dated the 23d of March, 1716, 
and said that the purchaser would be in- 
vested with all the powers which that docu- 
ment gave to the venders, and that the 
ground, which was described in the. lease 
simply as a “large plot of ground,” would 
be sold as such, without any referemce to its 
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now being a burial-ground. A person in 
the room said, he understood the mw 
lease, which was in the office of one of the 
Masters of the Court of Chancery, was can- 
celled, -This led to a good deal of discus- 
sion, which the auctioneer at length put ap 
end to, by calling upon the company for a 
bidding, The first offer was 5,000/., and 
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the other biddings, which were very spirited, 
followed in quick succession ;. .8,000j., 
10,000/., 12,000/., 14,0001,  15,000/., 
16,0002, 17,0001., 18,000/. . The next 
bidding was 18,500/.; and after five other 
biddings, the property was knocked down at 
19,800. It was not, however, actually sold; 
but there was a real bidding up to 19,5001. 


—eo— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Aug. 21. Rich. Dacres, esq. to be Rear- 
Adm. of the Red. 

Aug. 29. Alex. M*Leod, and Thos. An- 
burey, esquires, to be C.B. and Lieut.-Colo- 
nels in the E. I. C. 

Sept.3. The Earl of Fife, and Earl of 
Moray, to be K. T. 

Sept.4. Nicholas, Emperor of all the 
Russias, has been invested with the Garter. 

Sept. 17. The Earl of Darlington, and 
heirs male, to have the name, style, and title 
of Marquess of Cleveland. 


Memter returned to serve in Parliament. 


Seaford.—The Hon. F. A. Ellis, vice the 
Right Hon. Geo. Canning, dec. 


Eccresiasticat PREFERMENTS. 
Dr. Hugh Percy, to be Bp. of Carlisle, vice 


Goodenough. 
Rev. C. H. Minchin, Preb. of Kilgobinet, 
Ireland. 


Rev. T. J. Abbott, Loddon V. Camb. 

Rev. J. Armstrong, Westhoe P. C. South 
Shields. 

Rev. W. J. Blake, Hautbois Magna R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. A. G. Cornwall, Newington Bagath V. 
with Owlpen annexed, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. W. Evans, Pusey R. Berks, 

Rev. J. Luxmore, Berriew V. Montgom. 
Rev. F. D. Perkins, Down Hatherley V. 
Gloucester. ‘ 
Rev. J. Simons, Dymoch V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. D. Ward, Kingston R. 
Rev. R. Watkinson, St. Laurence Newland 
R. Essex. 
Rev. W. Webster, Preen P. C. Salop. 
Rey. E. Willes, Ampney Crucis V. Glouc. 
CuapLain. 


Rev. G. Mingaye, to Duke of Rutland. 


Civit PrererMent. 
Edw. Tierney, esq. to be Clerk of the 
Court of Error, in Treland, vice Sir Jas. 
Galbraith, dec. 


—=@—— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug.8. At Brighton, at her father’s, 
Lord John Townshend, the wife of the Rev. 
Rob. Ridsdale, Vicar of Kirdford, -Sussex, a 
son -——7. The wife of Capt. Cox, a son. 

11. At/Woodlands, near Whitby, the 
wife of H. W. Yeoman, esq. a dau. 16. 
At Bigods, Essex, the wife of Charles Drum- 
mond, esq. a dau. 17. At Sledmere, 
the lady of Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. a dau.— 
19. At Tulloch Castle, the wife of D. Da- 
vidson, esq. of Tulloch, M. P. a dau—— 
22. At Welwyn, Herts, the wife of H. F. 
Clinton, esq. a dau, 23. At White 
Waltham, the wife of the Rev. W. Vansit- 
tart, D.D. a dau. At Dunolly, the wife 
of Capt. Mac Dougall, R.N. of Mac Dou- 
gall, a son and heir.——At Clapham Com- 
mon, Mrs. Butterworth, a dau.——24. At 
the Rectory, Trowbridge, the wife of Rev. 
John Crabbe, a dau. 25. At Earl's 
Court, the lady of Sir John Osborn, a son. 

At the Polygon, the wife of Col. G. R. 
Kemp, Commandant 13th Foot, B. N.I. a 
dau. 26. At Elmham Hall, Norfolk, 
the Hon. Mrs. Milles, a dau. 2s. At 
Sidmouth, the wife of T. Robinson, esq. a 
son and heir.——-31. The wife of the Rev, 
J. Hewlett, Worcester College, a dau —— 


At Fulham Palace, the lady of Sir G. Beau- 
mont, bart. a dau. At Shooter's Hill, 
Kent, the lady of Sir T. W. Blomefield, bart. 
a dan. 

Sept.1. At Sussex House, the wife of 
Capt. Marryatt, R.N. C.B, a dau. 2. At 
Portsmouth, the wife of Major Anderson, 
50th Foot, a dau. At Bracken Cottage, 
near Newark, the wife of Sam. Solly, esq. a 
dau.——3. At his seat in Leicestershire, 
the lady of Sir John Lister Kaye, bart. a 
son and heir.——4. In Clarence-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, the wife-of Lieut.-Col. J. 
Tod, a son——6. At Ddern House, Rad- 
norshire, the wife of T. Prickard, esq. a son 
and heir. In Park-square, ent’s 
Park, the wife of J. Davis, esq. of Upper 
Berkeley-st. a son. 7. In Wimpole-st. 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Raper, of the Bengal 
Establishment, a son. In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, the wife of E. Walpole, 
esq. a dau. 9. At Peckham, the wife of 
Col. Strover, a son. At the Vicarage, 
Watford, the wife of T. T. Clarke, jun. esq. 
of Swakeleys, Middlesex, a dau.——12. At 
Hampstead Heath, the wife of J. Heygate, 
jun. esq. a dau——14. In London, Lady 
Charlotte Lane Fox, dau. of the Duke of 
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Leeds, a son and heir.——At Charlesmont 
House, near Dorchester, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Lovell, a dau. 15. In New 
Norfolk-street, the lady of Sir C. Smith, 
bart. a son and heir. At Batheaston 
Vicarage, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. 
Spencer Madan, Vicar of Batheaston, a 
son.——17. In Portland-place, the wife of 
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G. S. Curtis, esq. a dau.—In Russell-sq. 
the wife of B.. Hutchinson, esq. a dau.—— 
19: In Cornwall-terrace, "s-park, 
the wife of W. Paynter, esq. ister-at- 
law, a dau.——In Russell-place, the wife of 


Rogers —_ . - & son——20. At 
Maugotsfield, t wike of the Rev. Robert 
Brodie, a dau, 


=o 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan.18. Christ. Davison, esq. to Caro- 
line Frances, eldest dau. of Major T. W. 
Haswell, formerly of 3d Foot, and grand- 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Robert Haswell. 

July 30. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. 
Geo. Chapple Norton, esq. M.P. to Caro- 
line Eliz. Sarah, second dau. of the late 
Tho. Sheridan, esq At Hampstead, 
Simon Foot, esq. of Holly Park, co. Dublin, 
to Marianne, second dau. of Edw. Barclay 
Glascock, esq. At Brighton, Geo. Hil- 
house, esq. of Combe House, near Bristol, 
to Agatha, eldest dau. of Robert. Barclay, 
esq. of Bury-hill, Dorking. At All 
Souls’ church, London, Geo. Morant, esq. 
of Wimpole-street, to Emma, youngest 
dau. of W. Say, esq. At St. Marylebone 
church, the Rev. Wm. Clark, to Mary, dau. 
of the late Dr. Robert Darling Willis. 

31. At Soberton, the Rev. Geo. Deane, 
Rector of Bighton, Hants, to Mary, eldest 


dau. of Thos. Grant, esq. 


Aug. 1. J. Ried, esq. M.D. of Charlotte- 
street, mer eg. oY to Maria Augusta, 


only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. H. Lloyd, 
E.I.C, At Croydon, co. Surrey, W. 
Albert Walls, esq. a Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury, to Louisa Caroline, third dau. of Capt. 
Furness. At Hampstead, Wm. Lovell, 
esq. of Cold Ashby, co. North’ton, to Miss 
Miller. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Francis Lyttleton Holyoake, esq. to 
Eliz. Martha, second dau. of the late Geo. 
Payne, esq. of Sulby, Northamptonshire.— 
At Si. Readies Bloomsbury, Geo. Ww. 


Edward Pole, Rector of Radbourn and Eg- 
ginton. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
Thos. Blakeston, R.N. fourth son of 
late Sir Matthew Biakeston, of Sand 
Brook, co. Derby, bart, to Harriot, fow 
dau, of Lieut.-Col. Harvey-———1r0, At 
Durham, Henry Cattley, esq. of Camber- 
well, Surrey, to Susan Townsend, dau. of 
the late John Warner, esq. and niece to the 
Rev. Geo. Townsend, Preb. of Durham.— 
14. At Wanstead, Rich. Birch Wolfe, esq. 
of Wood Hall, Essex, to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late John Paris, esq. At 
Great Gaddesden, the Rev. George Tyr- 
whitt Drake, to Jane, second dau. of the late 
Joseph Halsey, esq. 15. At Shoreham, 
James Ashdown, esq. to Edde, dau. of the 
late Mr. Christ. Farrant, of the Manor 
Farm, St. Mary Cray——At St. James's, 
Piccadilly, Tho. Melrose, esq. of John-strt. 
Golden-square, to Miss Macnaughton, of 
Duke-street. At Chigwell, Essex, Geo. 
R. Rowe, esq. to Eliza, second dau. of the 
late James Basire, esq.—Samuel Smith, 
esq. third son of W. Smith, esq. M.P. to 
Mary, dau. of the late W. Shore, esq. of 
Tapton, Yorkshire. At Humbleton, the 
Rev. Isaac Dixon, to Charlotte Helen, 
third dau. of Sir Wm. C. Bagshawe, of the 
Oaks, Derbyshire. —— 16. At Harrow, 
Capt. W. oe to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Henry Stone, esq.——At Tedden- 
ham, Gloucester, Chas. Edw. second son of 
Dr. Bernard Clifton, to Eliza Char. eldest 
dau. of John Geo. Donne, esq.——At 





Veasy, esq. of Huntingdon, to TI , 
eldest dau. of John Whitsed, esq. M.D. of 
Great Coram-street.——At All Saints, 
Poplar, Dr. Christ. Tatham, to Eliz. 
youngest dau. of R. Gordon, esq. of the Or- 
chard-house, Poplar. Harry Dent Go- 
ring, esq. eldest son of Sir C. F. Goring, 
bart. to Augusta, dau. of Lieut, - col. 
Harvey.——At Winterbourne Zelston, W. 
Hallett, jun. esq. of Philliols, Dorset, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Robert Radclyffe, esq. 
of .Foxdenton Hall, co. Lancaster. 

6. At All Souls, Mary-le-bone, Wm. 
Ramsden, esq. son of Sir John Rams- 
den, bart. of Byram, York, to Lady Anna- 
bella Paulett, eldest dau. of the Marq. of 
Winchester——9. At Derby, the Rev. 
John Peploe Mosley, Rector of Rolleston, 
second son of the late Sir John Parker Mos- 
ley, bart. to Frances, relict of the lase Rev. 


I ter, C. R. Dicken, esq. of the 
Charter-house, to Sarah Agnes, eldest dau. 
of W. Housman, esq.——At Stanton St. 
Bernard, Capt. Baynes, 39th Foot, to Miss 
Grubbe, dau. of the late T. Hunt Grubbe, 
esq. of Eastwell House, Wilts. 17. At 
Oakingham, Berks, John Moulton Bence, 
esq. to Georgiana Eliza, only child of 
W. Jenkins, esq. of East-heath Cottage, 
near Oakingham. 20. At. St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, the Rev. W. Henry land, to 
Eliz. dau, of W. Prevost, esq. of King’s-rd, 
Bedford-row. 21. At Durham, Goo; 
Goldie, esq. M.D. of York, to Mary Anne, 
second dau. of the late Joseph Bonomi, esq. 
A.R.A.——?3. At St. John’s, Hackney, 
Lieut. John Steele Park, R.N. to ly 
eldest dau, of W. Clark, esq. of the Triangle, 
Hackney.——At Little Parndon, Essex, J. 
Bland, esq. only son of the late Col. Bland, 
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to -Maria, second dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Hemming, D.D. of H w——~At Arre- 
ton, Isle of Wight, Major Geo. Green 
Nicholls, only son of Gen. Nicholls, and 
ae eg ge W. Green, bart, to 


nrietta, only dau. of the Rev. Henry At- 


kins ——24. At Tisbury, Wilts, Lord 
Charles Spencer Churchill, second son of 
the Duke of Marlborough, to Etheldred 
Cath. second dau. of John Benett, esq. 
M.P. for Wiltshire. 28. At Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Professor Scholefield, to 
Harriet; dau. of the late Samuel Chase, esq. 
of Luton.——At St. Mary’s Mary-le-bone, 
the Rev. — Lewin Benson, Rector of 
Easthope, in Shropshire, and youngest son 
of R. Benson, esq. M.P. to Amelia St. 
George Browne, only child of John Dyer, 
esq. E. I. C, and -dau. of Lieut.-Gen 
Sir Se le be ay ag = ar 
Carregrohan, near Cork, ‘odd, esq. 
Capt. 3d Reg. Drag. Guards, to Mary Jane, 
dau. of Sir Eeertas Brydges, Bart. of Lee 
Priory, Kent——29. At Pontefract, the 
. Ww . Birch, A.M. of Gazely, Suffolk, to 

‘ , only dau. of the late Joshua Jefferson, 

-,M.D. of the former place. At St. 


James's, London, Edw. Lytton Bulwer, esq. 
third son of the late Gen. Bulwer, of Heydon 
Hall, Norfolk; to Rosina Doyle Wheeler, 
only dau. of the late Francis Masty Wheeler, 
esq. of Lizard Connel, co. Limerick——- 
At Wandsworth, Rich. Mills, esq. of 
Brookgreen 


» Hammersmith, to Eliz. Millist 
Maitland, eldest dau. of Maitland Maitland, 
M.D.——~30. At St. James’s, London, 
Philip Burgess, esq..to Sophia Crampton 
Green; second dau, of the late Major 
Green. At Bolton Percy, 
co. York, the Rev. David Markham, 
grandson to the late Archbishop of York, 
and Vicar ‘of Stillingfleet, to Catherine 
Frances -Nannette,; second dau. of Sir 
Wm, Milner, bs af — Appleton.—— 
At Kilcolgan, James Cuffe, esq. of Creagh, 
co. Mayo, to Miss St. Gein dau. of Ar- 
thur- French St. George,’ esq. of Tyrone, 
anjl grand-dau of the late Earl of Howth. — 
Lately. At Middle Claydon, Bucks, the 
Rev. J; W. Canningham, Vicar of Harrow, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the. late Gen. Sir 
Harry Calvert, bart.——At Beckenham, 
Chas. Wyndham Rawdon, esq. to Emma 
Mary, eldest dau.of James West, esq. of 
Beckenham Nw of Bryanston-sq.—— At 
Lewisham, Lieut:-Col, Peter Dumas, of 
65th Reg. to Margaret, dau. of the late 
‘Michael Smith, esq. of Montego Bay, Ja- 
amaica. ‘ 
t; 1. At Landford, Wilts, Francis 
Sudhew, esq. E.1.C. to Anne Rosamond, 
eldest dau. of the late Gen. Orde, of Fleet- 
wood, Northumberland, and niece of the late 
Peery Seon Buapehy of Sakshorongh, co 
d ‘ Smyth, o us > ©. 
Waterford, to Cath. eldest den: of ioy late 
John -Odell,.esq. of Carriglea-———5. Geo. 
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Harris, esq. of Uddins House, Dorset, t6 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Walter Parry 
Hodges, esq. of Dorchester. At St. 
Gets. inaves-09: Hubert de Burgh, 
esq. of West Drayton, Middlesex, to Ma. 
rianne, dau. of Adm. and Lady Eliz. Tolle- 
mache———At Lichfield, Henry Chetwynd, 
esq. of Brocton . . Staffordshire, 
oungest son of the late Sir Geo. Chetwynd, 
Gn. to Mary Anne, second dau. of the late 
Rev. John Hayes Petit. 8. At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Donald Maclean, esq. 
ed son of Lient.-gen. Sir Fitzroy Maclean, 
bart. to Harriet, second dau. of Gen. Mait- 
land. 10. At Warri n, John Camp- 
bell Colquhoun, esq. of Killermount, uear 
Glasgow, to the Hon. Henrietta Maria 
Powys, eldest dau. of the late Lord Lilford. 
11. At Frome, Major Fawcett, son 
of the late Gen. Fawcett, to Mary Agnes, 
eldest dau. of Jas. Anthony Wickham, esq. 
of North Hill —At Milford, Hants. F. R. 
West, esq. M.P. to Theresa, only dau. of the 
Jate Capt. John Whitby, R.N. At Cold 
- gy Rev. H. T. oe of Bitton, to 
Ann, fourth dau. eorge Bridges, esq. 
of Ashton Lodge, Gissioctnaiehines-- Ae 
Shepton Mallet, Philip Schalch, esq. R.A. 
to Mary, youngest dau. of W. Purlewent, 
esq.——13. At Bristol, Wm. Bushell, esq. 
of _Portland-square, to Mary, third dau. 
of the late S. Windowe, esq. of Bristol. 
14. At Itton-Court Henry Crosby, esq. Ist 
Life Guards, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. Crosby, of Barnsville park, Gloucester- 
shire, to Harriet Frances, third dau. of W. 
Curre, of Itton-Court, Monmouthshire. —— 
At Searborough, the Rev: Chas. Johastone, 
Vicar of Felixkirk, and brother of Sir John 
Johnstone, bart. of Hackness Hall, York- 
shire, to Miss Hawksworth. 15. At 
Harefield, Middlesex, Edw. Inil, esq. of 
Eastbury-lodge, Romford, to Eliza, second 
dau. of William Flower, esq. of Harefield- 
grove——17. At Cromer, the Rev. Geo. 
Whitefoord, second son of Sir John R. 
Whitefoord, to Arabella, second dau. of the 
late Geo. Wyndham, esq. of Cromer-hall, 
Norfolk. —— 18. At Weymouth, the Rev. 
Henry Cheales, of Sleaford, Lincoln, to 
Julia Mary, only dau. of the late John 
Offiey, esq. of Montague-st. Russe 
At Kin » Portsea, John Weymouth, 
esq. MD. to Miss Spicer, sister of the late 
Sir Samuel Spicer.——At Westbury-upon- 
Trim, Gloucestershire, Robert H, Graham, 
M.D. of Bath, to Frances, only daughter 
of Richard Oakley, esq. of Pen-park, near 
€lifton. 19. At Bath, the Rev. W. St. 
John Smyth, of Belfast, to Mary, second 
daughter of Henry Mant, esq. of Bath. 
——20. At Boldre Church, William Hale, 
sq. of Bath, to Alethea Walter, youngest 
daughtet of Rear-Admiral Shirley, of Ly- 
mi ——He Moore, esq. of West 
Coker, Somerset, to the dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Jekyll. 
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Tue Duke or Gorpon. 

June 17. At his mansion in Mount- 
street, Berkeley-square, aged 84, the 
Most Noble Alexander Gordon, fourth 
Duke of Gordon, seventh. Marquess of 
Huntley, twelfth Earl of Huntley, Earl 
of Euzie, Viscount of Inverness, Lord 
Badenoch, Lochaber, Strathaven, Bal- 
more, Auchindoun, Garthie, and Kin- 
eardine, and premier Marquess in the 
Peerage of Scotland ; first Earl of Nor- 
wich and Baron Gordon of Huntley, co. 
Gloucester; Baron Beauchamp of Blet- 
soe by writ of 1363, and Baron Mor- 
daunt of Turvey by writ of 1532 ; K.T.; 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scutland, 
Chaucellor of King’s College, Aberdeen ; 
Hereditary Keeper of Inverness Castle ; 
and F.R.S, " 

This illustrious Nobleman was born 
June the 18th, 1743 (0.S.), the eldest 
son of Cosmo-George the third Duke, and 
K.T., by Lady Catherine Gordon, only 
dau. of bis brother-in-law William se- 
cond Earl of Aberdeen, by his second 
wife Lady Susan Murray, daughter of 
John first Duke of Atholi*. He suc- 
ceeded his father August 5, 1752, when 
only nine years of age, and consequently 
enjoyed the family titles and estates for 
nearly seventy-five years. He was edu- 
cated at Eton; and in 1762 and 1763 
travelled abroad, and visited Italy, with 
his next brother Lord William. In 1759 
he raised the 89th regiment of foot for 
the service of government, taking a 
Captain’s commission in it, and leaving 
the command to his step-father, Gen. 
Staats Long Morris. This regiment was 
disbanded at the Peace. In 1778 and 
1793 bis Grace raised fencible regi- 
ments, under his own command as 
Colonel. He was first elected one of 
the representative Peers of Scotland on 
a vacaney, Oct. 1, 1767; and he was 
re-chosen at every general election 
(1768, 1774, and 1780), till raised to 
a British Peerage in 1784. 

On the 25th of the same October, he 
was married, at Ayton in Berwickshire, 
to Jane, second daughter of Sir William 
Maswell, of Monreith, co. Wigton, bart. 
by Madeline daughter of William Blair 
of Blair in Ayrshire. 


* The Earl of Aberdeen became the 
Duke of Gordon’s brother-in-law by 
marrying, as bis third wife, Lady Anne 
Gordon, the Duke's sister. 





The Duke of Gordon was invested 
with the Order of the Thistle in 1774, 
and was at the time of his death the 
second Knight in seniority, the Duke 
of Clarence being the first. On the 
12th of July 1784, he was created Earl 
of Norwich and Baron Gordon of Hunt- 
Tey, the former of those titles having ex» 
pired in 1777 with his father’s first cou- 
sin Edward ninth Duke of Norfolk. His 
Grace was appointed Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland July 11, 1794, which 
office he resigned on the change of mix 
nistry in 1806, but he was restored April 
Il, 1807, and continued in it till his 
decease. He was also Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Aberdeen, but resigned 
that post to his son the Marquess of 
Huntley in 1808. 

Having lost his Duchess, so celebrated 
for her beauty and talents, in 1812, (see 
a short memoir in vol. LXxxu. i. 490) 
the deceased married secondly, in August 
1820, Mrs. Christie, a lady of about 40 
years of age, and by whom be already 
had one son and three daughters. No 
issue followed the marriage; and the 
lady died in July 182 

The Duke of Gordon was naturally 
retired, and almost bashful in his man- 
ners; but yet capable of shining in so- 
ciety. At a recent meeting of the High- 
land Society of Scotland, the chairman, 
Lord Abercromby, in alluding to his 
Grace’s death, remarked that, “during 
a long and unostentatious life, he was 
distinguished by a sincere love of his 
country, and an anxious desire to, pro- 
mote its interests and welfare. Few 
men had courted popularity Jess, yet 
few bad attained it in a greater degree ; 
he was beloved and esteemed by his nu- 
merous tenantry, among whom he con- 
stantly resided, and who looked up to 
him as a friend and protector.”—In po- 
litics the Duke in general voted with 
the Pitt administration, and supported 
ministers on the Regency question. 
From his youth he, was attached to the 
sports of the field, was celebrated for 
his Highland greyhounds, and, to se- 
cure constant sport, made use of a te- 
legraph to ascertain the haunts of the 
stag. He also kept hawks for the di- 
version of falconing. About twenty 
years ago, when riding a Highland po- 
ney on a shouting excursion, he fell and 
broke his thigh ; but be completely re- 
covered from the accident. 
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There was another object which 
much required his Grace to reside in the 
country; he undertook the reedifica- 
tion of his principal Scottish mansion, 
Gordon Castle in the County of Moray. 
This magnificent structure, formed of 
free-stone, was built at an immense ex- 
pence, and the principal front is one of 
the largest in Great Britain*. He laid 
out with taste the plantations and plea- 
sure grounds, and removed the small 
town of Fochabers, which was unplea- 
santly contiguous, to a mile’s distance. 
The present town is erected on a plan 
of peculiar neatoess, having a square in 
the centre, and streets entering at right 
angles; it is a thriving and encreasing 
burgh. Of the Duke of Gordon Lord 
Kaimes remarked in 1770, that he might 
justly be considered the greatest subject 
in Britain, not from the extent of his 
rent-roll, but from the namber of people 
dependent on his controul and protection. 
A salmon fishery on the river Spey pro- 
duced many thousands a year to bis 
Grace; and much of his wealth pro- 
ceeded from bis woods at Glenmore, 
the produce of which was generally 
purchased by a company of merchants 
at Hull. 

The Duke's children, in providing for 
whose success in the world the Duchess 
gained so much credit, are well known. 


They shall, however, in conformity with- 


our usual practice, be named in this place. 

were: 1. Lady Charlotte, married 
1789, to Charles 4th and late Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, K.G. ; 2. Geurge, 
(now Duke of Gordon), born in 1770, 
who bas been known by the title of Mar- 
quess of Huntley, and who was sum- 
moned to Parliament in bis father’s Ba- 
rony of Gordon in 1807 ; 3. Lady Made- 
lina, married Ist in 1789 to Sir Robert 
Sinclair, of Stevenston, co. Haddington, 
bt. and 2dly, in 1805, to Charles Fysche 
Palmer, of Lockley Park, Berks, esq. 
M.P. for Reading ; 4. Lady Susan, 
married in 1793 to William fifth and 
present Duke of Manchester; 5. Lady 
Louisa, married in 1797 to Charles se- 
cond and last Marquess Cornwallis; 6. 
Lady Georgiana, who became in 1803 the 
second wife of John sixth and present 
Duke of Bedford; 7. Lord Alexander, a 
Captain in the 59th foot, who died in 
1805. All the daughters survive their 
father. His two brothers and three sis- 
ters are all deceased, the last surviving 





* A recent fire’ (see p. 79), bas con- 
sumed the eastern wing, with an im- 
mense destruction of property. The 
late Duke’s funeral was at the time on 
.~ way between Edinburgh and Aber- 

een. 
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being Lord William; who died May 1, 
1823: (see vol. xcut. i. 468). 

The Duke’s death was a sudden oc- 
currence. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, -he enjoyed excellent health, and 
had been as far as Clapham C 
on the day of his death, which took 
place at half-past ten p.m, His Grace's 
remains were laid in state for two days 
at Holyrood House, anid afterwards in- 
terred in Elgin Cathedral. 





Eart or Morton. 

July 17. At his seat, Dalmahoy, near 
Edinburgh, aged 60, the Right Hon. 
George Douglas, sixteenth Earl of Mor- 
ton, and Lord Aberdour, co. Fife, in the 
peerage of Scotland, first Baron Doug- 
las of Lochleven, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, K.T. Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Fife, High Commis- 
sioner to the Kirk in Scotland, V.P.RS. 
and F.S.A. 

This nobleman was born April 3, 1761, 
the only child of Sbolto-Charles the fif- 
teenth Earl, by Catherine, daughter of 
John Hamilton, esq. He succeeded his 
father in the family titles and estates at 
the age of thirteen, Sept. 27, 1774, and 
had consequently enjoyed them for up- 
wards of fifty years. He afterwards made 
some extensive tours un the Continent, 
and visited most of the Courts of Europe. 
At the General Election in 1784 he was 
chosen a Representative Peer fur Scot- 
land, and he sat as such during that 
Parliament till the Dissolution in 1790. 
On the 11th of August 179! he was cre- 
ated a peer of Great Britain by the title 
of Baron Douglas! of Lochleven, co. 
Kinross, and on the 26th of November 
following he was introduced into the 
House of Lords as such, between the 
Lords Howard de Walden and Walsing- 
ham. In 1792 the Earl of Morton was 
appointed Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
Household ; and he retained that of- 
fice through every change of adminis- 
tration till her Majesty’s death in 1618. 
He was invested with the order of the 
Thistle at St. James's, July 26, 1797; 
and in 1808 he succeeded the Earl of 
Crauford as Lord Lieutenant of Fife- 
shire. His Lordship did not marry till 
late in life; but on the 13th of August 
1814 was united to Susan-Elizabeth, 
dau. of Sir Francis Buller, the second 
and present Baronet of Lupton in De- 
vonshire, and grand-daughter of the 
Judge. By that lady, who survives him, 
he had no issue. 

The Earl of Morton possessed an at- 
tachment for science, and was formerly 
a constant attendant at the meetings of 
the Royal Society. Having often offi- 
ciated as Vice-President, during the oc- 
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casional absence of Sir Joseph Banks, 
he was, on the death of that celebrated 
character, one of the persons who were 
mentioned as likely to succeed him. 
His Lordship was uot, however, put into 
nomination as a candidate. . 

The Earl is succeeded in his Scottish 
titles by his first cousin George Sholto 
Douglas, esq. a maternal nephew of the 
Earl of Harewood, born in 1789, and 
married to the eldest daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Rose. The English 
Barony of Douglas of Lochleven has 
become extinct. 

Lorp pe TABLey. 

June 18. At Tabley House, Cheshire, 
aged 65, the Right Hon. Sir John Flem- 
ing Leicester, Baron de Tabley, a Baro- 
net of Ireland, and M.A. 

He was the fourth but eldest surviving 
son of Sir Peter Byrne, bart. an Irish 
Baronet, who assumed the name of Lei- 
cester (that of bis mother) in 1744, by 
Katherine, third daughter and heiress of 
Sir William Fleming, of Rydall, bart. 
He succeeded his father in his title in 
1770, when not eight years of age, and 
lost his mother in 1786. His edu- 
eation was completed at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he tovk the degree of 
M.A. in 1784. Almost from infancy he 
was devoted by personal attachment, 
and congeniality of mind and pursuits, 
to his present Majesty, by whom he was 
honoured with close and familiar inter- 
course.. In early life he visited Italy, 
where he spent a considerable time with 
the late Francis Duke of Bedford. 

Lord de Tabley was the greatest pa- 
tron of the native scbool of painting 
that our Island ever possessed. His un- 
rivalled collection was dispersed very 
soon after his death by the hammer of 
Mr. Christie. We subjoin the prices ob- 
tained for some of the principal works ; 
and while we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret at the breaking up 
of so noble a collection, formed with so 
much good taste and judgment, we at 
the same time hope that Mr. Christie’s 
anticipation will prove correct—that its 
dispersal will operate to the advantage 
of living artists, by disseminating a taste 
for the collection of modern pictures ; 
and that, in the room of one, many new 
cabinets will arise. 

Calicott’s “View on the Arno,” by 
Mr. Jackson, fur 1301. 4s.—‘ A Land- 
seape,”’.Coblins, by Mr. Broadhurst, for 
1891.—Fuseli’s “‘ Friar Puck,” by Mr. 
C. Chantrey, for 84/.—Gainsborough’s 
“*Cottage Door,’’ the celebrated chef 
@euvre of the artist, and perbaps as 
beautiful a rustic scene. as was ever 

Gent. Maa. September, 1827. 
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painted, by Lord Grosvenor, for 5254.— 
‘* A water-piece,” Gainsborough, by Mr. 
Smith, for 215/. 5s.—Hilton’s “ Rape of 
Europa,” by Lord Egremont, for 315% 
This is certainly one of the best pic- 
tures Hilton ever painted.—Hoppner’s 
“ Sleeping Nymph,” by the same No-~ 
bleman, for 472. 10s.—Howard’s “‘ Pie- 
iades disappearing before the risiwg 
Sun,”' by Mr. Watts Russell, 220/. 10s. 
—Edwin Landseer’s ‘* Monkey defend- 
ing bis Food from the invasion of two 
Dogs,” (an engraving from this: picture 
has recently been published), by Mr. 
Merryweather, for 1731. 5s.—** An Ava- 
lanche,” Loutherbourg, by Lord €: 
Townshend, for 231/.—Qpie’s ‘* Musi- 
dora,’’ by Lord Egremont, for 82/. 19s. 
—Owen’s “ Girl at a Spring,” by Sir R. 
Brovke, for 781. 15s.—His ‘* Fortune- 
teller,” by Mr. Chantrey, for 110d. 5s.— 
Sir J. Reynolds’s “ Girl with a Kitten,’’ 
by Mr.Butterworth, for 273.—His “* Boy 
reading,” by Mr. Jackson, for 162i. 15s. 
—Romney’s “Titania, the Changeling, 
and Puck,” by Mr. Watts Rassell, 1622. 
15s.—Thomson’s “ Girl with a Child 
crossing a brook,” by Mr. Watts Rus- 
sell, for 147/,—Turner's “* View in Tab- 
ley Park,” by Lord Egremont, for 1732. 
5s.—His “* View on the Thames at Ted- 
dington,” by Mr. Morrison, for 215i. 
5s—His “View of Kilgarren Castle,”’ 
was purchased by himself, for 115/. 10s. 
—His “ Lighter in the entrance of a 
Lock on the Wey,” by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, for 1411. 15s.—His ** Dutch Fish- 
ing Boats, with the Sun rising,” by the 
artist himself, for 5141. 10s.—Ward's 
** Fall of Phaeton,” by Mr. Watts Rus- 
sell, for 1051—** A Bacchante,” West, 
by Mr. Watts Russell, for 1204. 15s.— 
The superb Wilson, “‘A View on the 
Arno,” was purchased by Mr. Watts 
Russell, for 493i. 10s.—Wilson’s ** View 
of Tabley-hall and Park,” by Mr, Pea- 
cock, for 2041. 15s, 

The whole collection produced 74661. ; 
and with pleasure we see that the me- 
rits of the British Schvol begin to rise 
in the estimation of the public, and to 
increase in that patronage due to the 
superior merits of such artists as Hilton, 
Thomson, Turner, and Calcott — cum 
multis aliis. 

Sir John Leicester was elevated to the 
Peerage wholly from the voluntary im- 
pulse of his gracious Sovereign’s good 
will, entirely unconnected with all po- 
litical consideration, or any other inte- 
rest whatsoever, The title being left to 
his own choice, he fixed upon that of 
de Tabley, that being not only the name 
of his residence, but he being himself 
the descendent and heir of the ancient 
de Tableys, who were lords of the ma- 
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nors of Nether Tabley and Knutsford as 
early as 1294. A patent creating him a 
Baron of that place accordingly passed 
the great seal, July 8, 1826. 

His Lordship married, Nov. 9, 1810, 
Georgiana-Maria, daughter of Lt.-Col. 
Cottin. By this Lady, whose exquisite 
portrait 4s Hope, by Sir Thomas Lau- 
rence, must be remembered by all who 
have seen it, his Lordship has left two 
sons, George, his successor, a promising 
youth of fifteen, godson to the King, 
and now pursuing his studies at Eton; 
and William Henry, born in 1813. 

Lord de Tabley was an elegant scholar 
and a perfect gentleman, and in all the 
relations of life he was an object of re- 
spect and love. 

Sir P. C. Muscrave, Bart. M.P. 

June 26. At Eden-Hall, Cumberland, 
aged 33, Sir Philip Christopher Mus- 
grave, eighth Baronet of that place, 
M.P. for Carlisle, a Justice of the Peace 
for Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Alder- 
man of Carlisle, &c. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Jobn- 
Chardin, the seventh and late Baronet, 
by Mary, daughter of the Rev. Sir Ed- 
mund Filmer, sixth and late Baronet of 
East Sutton in Kent. He succeeded his 
father July 24, 1806; and was first re- 
turned to Parliament as M.P. for Peters- 
field about 1819. He was re-chosen for 
that borough at the General Election of 
1820, and obtained the representation 
of Carlisle on the death of Sir James 
Graham, bt. in 1825. His return at the 
General Election in 1826 was not with- 
out great opposition and serious riots. 

Sir Philip married, Oct. 21, 1824, 
Elizabeth, third daughter of George 
Fludyer, of Ayston in Rutlandshire, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Appleby, and brother 
to Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. by Lady 
Mary Fane, sister of John present Earl 
of Westmoreland, and K.G. and grand- 
daughter of Cosmo Duke of Gordon. 
We are not aware whether Sir Philip 
has left atiy children by this alliance. 

Sir T. BEAucHAmp-Proctor, Br. 

June 29. At Langley Park, Norfulk, 
aged 70, Sir Thos. Beauchamp-Proctor, 
M.A. second Baronet of that place; and 
uncle to Sir Edmund Bacon, premier 
Baronet of England. 

Sir Thomas was born Sept. 29, 1756, 
the eldest son of Sir William, the first 
Baronet, and K.B. (so elected at the 
Coronation of George the Third), by his 
first wife Jane, daughter of Christopher 
Tower, of Huntsmore in Buckingham- 
shire, esq. He succeeded his father 
Sept. 16, 1773; and took the degree of 
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M.A, at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1777: He married March 5, 1778, Mary, 
daughter of Robert Palmer, of Great 
Russell-street, and of Sunning in Berk- 
shire, esq. whose eldest daughter Char 
lotte became in 1789 the wife of 
Proctor, esq. younger brother to Sir 
Thomas. By this Lady the deceased Ba: 
ronet had six sons awd three daughters: 
1. Mary, married in 1800 to the Rev. 
Henry-Charles Hobart, Reetor of Beer 
Ferrers in Somersetshire, and cousin to 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire; 2. Wil- 
liam, a Captain R.N., who has: sueceed- 
ed to the Baronetcy, and who married 
in 1812, Anne, dau. of Thos. Gregory, 
esq. and has issue; 3. Harriet, married 
to her cousin Christopher - Thomas 
Tower, of Weald-Hall in Essex, esq. 
and has issue; 4. Thomas, who died 
young; 5. George-Edward, married in 
1808 to Elien-Louisa, dau. and heir- 
ess of Robt. Halbed, esq. of the Priory, 
Reading ; 6. Robert, who died a Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery on the Madras es- 
tablishment in 1813; 7. Thomas-Wil- 
liam-Henry, of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1820; 8. Amelia, married 
in 1815 to the Hon. and Rev. Armine 
Wodehouse, Rector of West Lexham in 
Norfolk, and third son of Lord Wode- 
house ; and 9. Richard. 
Arcupracon Dauseny. 

July 10. At North Bradley in Wilt- 
shire, aged 83, the Venerable Charles 
Daubeny, D.C.L. Archdeacon and one 
of the Prebendaries of Salisbuty, Fél- 
low of Winchester College, and Vicar 
of North Bradley. 

Having so recently as in our number 
for May this year given an extended cha- 
racter and an account of the charities 
of this truly pious Churchman, as an 
extract from the agreeable volume, en- 
titled, “ The Living and the Dead,” we 
must refer to that article for the more 
interesting matters relative to the Arch- 
deacon, and content ourselves inthis place 
with little more than a dry catalogue of 
dates, and‘a list of his publications. 

He was matriculated at New College, 
Oxford, in 1764, took the degree of 
B.C.L. in 1773, and retired from the 
University in 1775. He was appointed 
Prebendary of Minor pars Altaris in the 
Cathedral of Salisbury in 1784, by Bi- 
shop Barrington; and Archdeacon of 
Sarum in 1804, by Bishop Douglas. In 
1822 the University of Oxford conferred 
on him, in his absence, the degree of 
D.C.L. in testimony of their regard of 
his eminent services to the Establish- 
ment. His works were as follow :—A 
Guide to the Church, in several dis- 
courses, with an appendix, 1798-9, two 
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vols, 8vo. 9d edit..1804.—A Sermon de- 
livered .at St. Margaret’s Chapel, Bath, 
pointing out.the necessity of some 
place of worship fur the more free ac- 
oopnenias - h parish of phy 
at large, poor in particular, 
1792, (see vol. LX11,.p. 1020.) The ob- 
jeet of this discourse he successfully 
effected by procuring the erection of 
Christ Church, the lower aile of which 
is entirely free to the public at large.— 
A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Wilts. 1793, 8vo.— 
The Fall of Papal Rome, recommended 
to the Consideration of England, ina 
Discourse on Isaiah, xlvi. 9, 10. 1798, 
8vo. (noticed in vol. LXvIM. p. 695).— 
A Letter to Mrs, Hannah More, on her 
Strictures on Female Education; to 
which is subjoined a Discourse on Ge- 
nesis, xv. 6. 1799, 8vo0—On Cruelty to 
Dumb Animals; a Sermon. 1799, 12mo, 
—An Appendix to the “Guide to the 
Church,” in which the principal ad- 
vantages in that work are more fully 
maintained, in answer to the objec- 
tions brought against them by Sir Rich. 
Hill, bart. in his Letters addressed to 
the author, under the title of “ An Apo- 
logy for Brotherly Love.”’ 1800 (review- 
ed in vol, Lxx. p. 973.) —A Sermon oe- 
casioned by a late desperate attempt on 
the life of his Majesty, preached at 
Christ Church in Bath. 1800, 8vo.— 
Eight Discourses on the Connection be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, 
and demonstrative of the Great Doc- 
trine of Atonement. 1802, 8vo. In these 
he opposes the opinions of Dr. Camp- 
bell—A Letter to a sound member of 
the Church; with a Supplement, con- 
taining two letters to the * Christian 
Observer.” 1802, 8vo.—Vindicia Eccle- 
sia Auglicane, in which some of the 
false reasonings, incorrect statements, 
and palpable misrepresentations in a 
publication entitled ** The True Church- 
man ascertained, by John Overton, 
A.B.” are pointed out. 1803, 8vo.—A 
Sermon on his Majesty’s call for the 
United Exertions of his People agaiust 
the threatened Invasion. 1803, 8vo.— 
The Trial of the Spirits, a caution 
against spiritual delusion. 1805, 8vo.— 
A second volume of Sermons on practi- 
cal subjects. 1805, 8vo.—A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Sarum, at his Primary Visitation. 
1805, 8vo, (reviewed in vol. LXXvi. p. 
636.) To this he added Charges printed 
in 1896, 1207, 1813, and probably others, 
—A Sermon preached at Bath, 1806, 8vo. 
—-A Sermon preached at Bath on the 
Fast-day. 1809, 8vo.—A Sermon preach- 
ed at St. Paul’s, on the Anniversary of 
the Charity Children. 1809, 4to.—Ex- 
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planation of the Ju nt delivered 
against the Rey. J. W, Wickes, for re- 
fusing to bury an infant baptized by « 
Dissenting Minister, 1811.—Remarks on 
a Bill for better lating Parish Re- 
gisters. 1811, 8yo.—Letter to Rt. Hon, 
Geo. Rose, on the same subject. 1812, 
8vo.—Reasons for supporting the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
preference to the new Bible Society, 
partly given in a Charge, 18192, 8vo,—Re- 
marks on the Unitarian method of in- 
terpreting the Scriptures. 1815, 8vo. 

Dr. Daubeny was also, we believe, one 
of the chief theological contributors to 
the Anti-Jacobin Review, Through the 
combined influence of a tranquil dispo- 
sition, constant abstemiousness, and ha- 
bits of application, he retained his intel- 
lectual vigour unimpaired to the last. 
He had recently committed a contro- 
versial production to the press; and, at 
the earnest recommendation of a literary 
friend, he had made considerable pro- 
gress in an autobiographical compila- 
tion, It is greatly to be desired that 
whatever he may have written of the 
latter may be given to the public. 

Possessed of extensive erudition, in- 
flexible integrity, and sterling worth, 
Dr. Daubeny was, on royal suggestion, 
under three successive administrations, 
destined, as he was qualified, for the 
episcopal bench ; yet, through interven- 
ing contingencies, the author of “ The 
Guide to the Church” remained un- 
requited with prelacy. He completed an 
archdiaconal visitation the fortnight be- 
fore his death; and he delivered an ad- 
dress to his congregation at Rode only 
furty-eight hours before he was summon- 
ed to surrender his important charge. 

Besides the singularly munificent cha- 
rities described in our May magazine, 
the Archdeacon bas bequeathed the fol- 
lowing sums, which are free of legacy 
duty ;—2,000/, for the support of his 
Asylum established at North Bradley, 
having in his life-time, besides erecting 
the building, invested 1 ,800/. for its sup- 

; to the Bath General Hospital, 
00i.; to the General Soeiety for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 200/, ; to 
the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, 2002. It was only 
within a few days of his death that the 
Archdeacon contributed the sum of 5001. 
towards the support of the Episcopal 
Clergy in Scotland. 

By a much beloved wife, who died jn 
1823, the Archdeacon had a family, but 
of what extent we are not informed, 

Lizut.-CoL, Lyons, 

The late Daniel Lyons, esq. Lieut.- 

Colonel in the East Judia Company's ser- 
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vice, whose effects in England are sworn 
under 14,0001, has left the following 
singular will. After numerous legacies 
of 101. each, the testator says that, hav- 
ing learned from Mr. Brougham’s let- 
ter to Sir S. Romilly the existence and 
nature of Monsieur Fellenberg’s - es- 
tablish t of education at Berne in 
Switzerland (of which see our May ma- 
gazine, p. 469), he directs that 250 Irish 
acres of his estate, in meadow, wheat, 
barley, bemp, potatoes, &c., shall be de- 
voted tothe support, in Ireland, of an 
establishment resembling that of M. 
Fellenberg’s, except the branch for edu- 
eating young gentlemen. The agricul- 
tural institution is to consist of 10 or 15 
boys ; that for poor children of the low- 
est order, not to exceed 40 boys of the 
town of Loughrea and its vicinity; 
and that M. Fellenberg’s plan may 
be strictly adhered to, a copy of his 
description of it is to be always kept 
in the school. Great kindness is en- 
joined to the children, and the boys 
are to be instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and to be educated out 
of the testator’s estate, together with 
the produce of their labours, The school- 
master is to receive 207. and the usher 
12/. per ann.; and the master to have a 
school-house with an acre of ground, and 
the grazing of two cows free of rent. 
Both are to be of the Established 
Church ; evening and morning prayers 
are to be read ; the Thirty-nine Articles 
are to be explained the first Monday in 
every month, and the boys are to learn 
the Ten Commandments on the second ; 
and are to be supplied with prayer-books 
and homilies of the Church of England. 
In the event of an impossibility to fill 
the schvol with boys of the Protestant 
Church, as by law established, one-third 
may be Roman Catholics. At 14 the 
boys are to be delivered to their parents, 
or, if orphans, they are to be appren- 
ticed to farmers. So minute are the 
testator’s directions, that he specifies 
the number of the brogues, noggins, 
trenchers, small and large toothcombs, 
&c., with which the boys are to be sup- 
plied. The manufactory of agricultural 
instruments incidental to M. Fellen- 
berg's plan, is to be on a large or small 
seale, according to the taste of the tes- 
tator’s successors ; and there is to be 
upon the estate a manufactory of coarse 
cloth, called ratteen, and another of 
evarse linen, to supply the boys of the 
séminary. ‘‘ Whenever leisure moments 
occur, some portion of their time should 
be devoted to teaching the boys to knit 
yarn stockings for their own use; they 
should also learn to mend their clothes ; 
a’ few old women should be constantly 
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employed in spinning thread and wool 
for the above manufactory; Wool and 
hemp to be annually supplied by my 
heirs, sufficient for both 'manufactories,” 
Four ‘acres are‘ to ‘be enclosed ‘with a 
stone wall of sulid ‘masonry, eigtit feet 
high, for a garden, anda carefel and in- 
telligent gardener to te employed by 
his heirs to manage the ground for the 
seminary. The heir of the estate, within 
one month of bis obtaining possession, 
shall appoint not less than six executors 
to manage it in the event of a minority; 
their names to be certified befure magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood. Two of 
such magistrates are empowered to eject 
atiy possessor by process of law, in the 
event of the testafor’s school not being 
kept up according to the testator’s di- 
rections—the next heir then to take 
possession. Two magistrates of the 
neighbourhood are requested to inspect 
minutely the afuresaid estate and insti- 
tutions, manufactory, &c., twice a year, 
as their travelling expenses shall be de- 
frayed by the possessur of the estate, 
who, it is to be hoped, on such occa- 
sions will recollect Irish hospitality— 
without locking the doors, as formerly, 
to force the guests to drink. Notwith- 
standing all these minute directions, 
Col. Lyons died before purchasing the 
estate which he had in contemplation 
to bestow in so singular a manner, and 
consequently the bequest is nugatory. 
James Mitiar, M.D. 

July ... At Edinburgh, James Mil- 
lar, M.D. a gentleman who bore a con- 
siderable part in the science and lite- 
rature of his day. 

His education was obtained chiefly at 
the University of Glasgow, where he 
signalized himself by the extent and 
accuracy of his acquaintance with the 
Classics, and his taste for the varied de- 
partments of natural history. Remov- 
ing thence to Edinburgh, where’ he 
took the degree of M.D., he prosecuted 
some of the physical sciences with an 
ardour and a suecess which rendered 
him at once conspicuous and highly 
useful. 

In 1807 he published, in connection 
with Wm. Vazie, esq. an 8vo. pamph- 
let, entitled, “‘ Observations on the Ad- 
vantages and Practicability of making 
Tunnels under Navigable Rivers, par- 
ticularly applicable to the proposed Tun- 
nel under the Forth.” He was also 
chosen to superintend a'new edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” to the 
improvement and interests of which he 
devoted a large portion of his life, and 
in the general management of which he 
must be allowed -to have evineed much 
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industry, information, and sound judg- 
ment. About the same period, and for 
some time after, he contributed largely 
to several of the periodical journals, 
both of London and Edinburgh, taking 
usually such subjects for bis communi- 
cations as harmonized with bis favourite 
studies, but ionally amusing bim- 
self with articles of a light or playful 
nature, to which bis style of writing, 
distinguished by ease, perspicuity, and 
neatness, was equally well adapted. Of 
another dictionary of the arts and sci- 
ences, namely, the ‘* Encyclopedia Edi- 
vensis,” smaller in size, and of a more 
popular character, which appeared sub- 
sequently, he was the original planner 
and editor. Some of the essays or sys- 
tematic treatises, which he furnished to 
it, bave been published separately, and 
acquired favour, more especially that on 
chemistry, tothe advancement of which, 
both as a lecturer and a writer, he zea- 
lously directed his highly respectable ta- 
lents. In 1819 be published in 12mo, 
with coloured engravings, ** A Guide to 
Botany, or a familiar Iliustration of the 
Linnean Classification of Plants.’’ 
During. these and various other la- 
bours, he necessarily associated largely 
with literary men, to many of whom he 
made himself of service, by friendly as- 
sistance, and frankly offered suggestions, 
calculated to promote their individual 
views in the republic of letters, as well 
of its general welfare; and by all of 
whom, it is believed, he was esteemed 
equally for his gentlemanly manners, 
and the amount and value of his attain- 





ments, and the freedom and independ- 
ence of sentiment and spirit, with which, 
in the midst of many and serious trials 
and difficulties, be maintained the dig- 
nity of the philosophical character. It 


was a peculiarity in him, which his 
friends, while they admired it, could 
scarcely fail to deplore—that, in the ge- 
nerosity of his heart towards others, and 
while enthusiastically occupied in intel- 
lectual pursuits, be was far less concern- 
ed as to his personal advantage than 
worldly prudence would have required ; 
and, in consequence, the result of a 
most active life, continually directed to 
laudable and important purposes, has 
been any. thing but comfortable to a fa- 
mily, whose happiness and respectabi- 
lity were neverthelss the dearest objects 
of his ambition and solicitude. Deeper 
sympathy, it is almost certain, will be 
excited as to his history and their suffer- 
ings, when it is known, that in the ar- 
dent prosecution of his charitable du- 
ties, as one of the physicians to the Dis- 
pensary, he caught the fever, which, in 
afew days, terminated. bis cininently 
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useful and painfully chequered exist- 
ence. {It is contemplated, for a bene- 
volent reason, to re-publish some of his 
essays, and prefix a memoir of his life. 
ArcHiBALD ConsTaBLe, Esg. 

July 21. In Park-place, Edinburgh, 
Archibald Constable, esq: the eminent 
Publisher. 

I: is now somewhat more than thirty 
years since Mr. Constable began to at- 
tract the notice of the learned of that 
city by his knowledge of rare books, 
particularly those connected with the 
early literature of Scotland; and, seve- 
ral years before his name became known 
to the world as a considerable publisher, 
he bad succeeded as well by the amenity 
of his manners, as by his professional 
intelligence and activity, in rendering 
his shop the favourite resort of all the 
more curious and aspiring spirits of the 
place. His views, however, were never 
limited to the collection of literary ra- 
rities, or to a merchandise confined to 
the existing materials of literature. He 
had always longed to become instru- 
mental in adding something of import- 
ance to the stock of knowledge, and to 
enrol his name in the list of the more 
liberal and enterprising publishers of 
the day. Edinburgh fortunately pos- 
sessed the means of gratifying his 
laudable ambition; and he luckily 
appeared at a period when, without 
such a man, her native genius might 
have been hampered in its flights, or 
damped or circumscribed in the ardour 
and range of its aspiring exertions. His 
fame as a publisher commenced with 
the appearance of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,”’ which he had the bonoar of 
ushering into the world; and he long 
ministered to its success and its glory 
by a deportment towards its conduc- 
tors and authors as discreet and respect- 
ful as it was manly and liberal. Some 
years after the first appearance of this 
celebrated journal, he became the pro- 
prietor of another national work,—the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” for which 
he paid a price that excited the surprise 
of some of the more timid of bis breth- 
ren, but which was.amply warranted by 
measures and results which his superior 
intelligence and sagacity had enabled 
him to plan and foresee. When that 
important work became the property 
of bis house, the printing of its fifth 
edition was ioo far advanced to admit 
of auy material improvements; but Mr. 
Constable saw very clearly that these 
were largely required in order to place 
it on a Jevel with the knowledge, the 
wants, and tbe spirit of the age; and 
hence he devised the project of that 
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Supplement which has added so much 
to the value and celebrity of the work 
to which it is appended, and to the 
public stock of useful knowledge and 
varied leariing. During the progress 
of those works, his house was still fur- 
ther aggrandised by the publication of 
the writings of Mr. Dugald Stuart and 
Sir Walter Scott,—the one bearing the 
most illustrious name in the serious, as 
the other does in the lighter branches 
of our national literature. His inter- 
course with the latter was much more 
intimate, varied, and extensive, and in 
many respects more remarkable, than 
was ever before exemplified between 
autbor and publisher. How it happen- 
ed that, with all the splendid success, 
so beneficial and honourable to our li- 
terature, which attended Mr. Consta- 
ble’s undertakings, his publishing ca- 
reer should have closed so disastrously, 
we are not very able, nor much dis- 
posed at present to inquire. He had 
just completed the plan of the Miscel- 
lany, which bears his name, and was 
busied, seemingly, with well-founded 
hopes, in sanguine calculations of the 
returns which it would bring to his 
house. Its publication did not take 


place till after the failure of that es- 
tablishment ; and we are happy to 
think, that its subsequent success fur- 


nished some solace for his misfortunes, 
as well as some alleviation of his bo- 
dily sufferings; his final undertaking 
thus proving to be bis last and only 
means of support. 

A man joining such professional abi- 
lities to such liberal and extensive 
views ; sO capable of appreciating lite- 
rary merit, and so anxious to find for 
it employment and reward; so largely 
endowed with the discernment, tact, 
and manners necessary to maintain a 
useful, honourable, aud harmonious in- 
tercourse with literary men, is not a 
common character even among the im- 
proved race of modern bibliopolists, 

Rev, Mark Noste, F.S.A. 

May 26. At the parsonage, Barming, 
Kent, the Rev. Mark Noble, Rector of 
that place, and F.S.A, Lond, and Edinb, 

Mr. Noble was presented to his liv- 
ing by the King in 1784, Residing in 
a country village, he creditably em- 
ployed his Icisure hours in genealogi- 
eal and literary researches; and his 
works have procured for him the repu- 
tation of industry and application, if 
not of perspicuity and correctness. His 
first publication was “Two Disserta- 
tions on the Mint and Coins of the 
7 Palatines of Durbam,”’ print- 
at Birmingham in 4to, 1780; his 
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next, “A Genealogical History of the 
pecans Royal Families of Europe, the 
adtholders of the United States, and 
the succession of Popes, from the 15th 
century to the present time; with the 
Character of each Sovereign. Hlustrat- 
ed with tables of descent, 1781.” In 
1784 he first published his “Memoirs of 
the Protectorate House of Cromwell, 
deduced from an early period, and con- 
tinued down to the present time ;” in 
two vols. 8vo. So unfortunately numer- 
ous were the errors of this compilation, 
that Mr. Gough, whose attention was 
soon alter directed to the same subject, 
occupies fourteen quarto pages of Pre- 
face to his ** Short Genealogical View of 
the Family of Oliver Cromwell,” (priut- 
ed as a portion of the Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica iv 1785,) in litde 
more than exposing Mr. Noble's errors, 
The latter, however, was not discou- 
raged from the work to which he was 
certainly unequal; supported by a. nu- 
merous body of subscribers, he printed 
a “second edition, with improvements” 
in 1787, The principal consequences of 
this were, that Mr. Gough pointed out 
further inaccuracies (Gent. Mag. vol. 
Lvil. p. 516) ; and Mr. Richards, author 
of the History of Lynn, published as a 
separate pamphlet, “A Review of the 
Memoirs of the Protectoral House of 
Cromwell, by the Rev. Mr. Noble, in 
which the numerous errors of those Me- 
moirs are pointed out” (noticed in vol. 
LVI. p. 248). That so little reliance 
can be placed on a work of which the 
design is so good, and in which so vast 
a collection of materials is assembled, is 
truly lamentable ; but it is only recently 
that we were fviled in some researches 
respecting the Fleetwoods, by the maze 
in which Mr. Noble has entangled them, 
jn 1795 Mr. Noble published in 4to, 
** An Historical Genealogy of the Royal 
House of Stuart, from the reign of King 
Robert Il. to that of King James VI.” 
In 1797 he issued in 8vo, “ Memoirs of 
the Illustrious House of Medici ; illus- 
trated by several genealogical tables” 
(noticed in vol. Lxxv. p. 546); and in 
1798, “« Lives of the English Regicides ” 
(reviewed in vol, Lxvuit. p. 546), 

In 1805, appeared in 4to, his “ His- 
tory of the College of Arms, and the 
lives of all the Kings, Heralds, and Pur- 
suivants, from the reign of Richard III. 
the Founder ;” and in 1806 bis last im- 
portant work, a Continuation of Gran- 
ger’s Biographical Dictionary of Eng- 
jland. The latier is reviewed in vol. 
LXXvil. pp. 55, 1040, 

The following articles in the Arche- 
ologia were also from the pen of Mr. 
Noble : ** On the Life of Cecily Duchess 
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of York, daughter of Ralph de Nevil, 
Earl of Westmoreland ;” vol, xu. p.73 
«A Description of a Gold Medal struck 
upon the birth of King Charles II.” ibid, 
p. 20; A Description of a Gold Coin 
ot Charles 1.” ibid. p. 23; “ Extracts 
from the Parish Register of Sr, t's, 
St. Paul’s Wharf, London,” ibid. p,, 274; 
«Observations on a Medal struck, to 
commemorate the death of Charles I,;” 
vol. Xtv. p. 281. 

A very juvenile portrait of Mr, Noble 
is prefixed to his Memoiis of the House 
of Cromwell. 

Rev. JosHua WATERHOUSE, 

July 3. At Little Stukeley, near Hun- 
tingdon, aged 78, the Rev, Joshua Wa- 
terhouse, tor of that parish, and of 
Coton, Cambridgeshire, and Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

The catastrophe which has closed the 
lifé of this unfortunate gentleman, bas 
excited an interest in the public mind 
which will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Waterhouse was murdered; and what 
has increased the melancholy aspect of 
the event, is the circumstance that he 
fell a victim to his own eccentric and 
degraded habits; a woeful example of 
the frailty of a solitary being, when de- 
prived of society, and allowed to take 
the wayward course of his own crude 
and uncorrected fancies, 

Mr. Waterhouse was born at Hay- 
field, near Buxton, He entered Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, about 1771, pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1774, M.A. 1777, B.D. 1786, 
and, having taken holy orders, succeded 
in 1788 to the College living of Coton 
near Cambridge, which be was permit- 
ted to bold with his Fellowship. He 
discharged with credit the University 
office of Proctor in 1783; and, on the 
death of Mr. Lowther Yates in 1799, he 
became a candidate for the Mastership 
of his College, but, although he took 
some extraordinary steps to secure his 
election, be was disappointed of the bo- 
nour. Some few years after, his friend 
Sir J. Danvers purchased for bim the 
next presentation to Stukeley, from the 
representatives of the late Sir Robert 
Bernard ; and he accordingly succeeded 
to that living in 1813. 

For the last 20 or 30 years of his life, 
the Rev. Gentleman might be considered 
as no bad representative of a certain 
class of the English clergy of the last 
century, who sat as models for the pen 
of Fielding and other satirists, but who 
are happily now fast disappearing. In 
dress and manners be was simple as 
Abraham Adams himself, though it 
moust be confessed, in some parts of his 
character, he bore a closer resemblance 
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to Parson Trulliber, The land attached 
to his rectory at Stukeley, which was 
worth about 400i, per annum, he. re- 
tained in his own occupation, and bu-+ 
sied himself incessantly, though often 
yery unprofitably, in the management 
of his rural affairs. Ashe wouldseldom 
pay his labourers the wages usually 
given in the parish, his ground remain- 
ed uncultivated if work was to be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and last year he had 
not completed his hay-barvest till eon- 
siderably after Michaelmas. The large 
and elegant rectory-bouse he converted 
into a surt of granary for his long- 
hoarded grain; and at one time loads 
of corn, sacks of wool, and bushels of 
fruit, the produce of his farm and or- 
chards, might be seen in rooms fer- 
nished with Turkey carpets, and other 
signs of opulence. Consistent with this 
plan of atility, in utter contempt of 
taste and ornament, Mr. Waterhouse 
bad nearly all the windows of his house 
blocked up, to save the payment of the 
window-tax. Out of twenty in front, 
two only were suffered to remain. He 
lived constantly in the kitchen, without 
any regular female domestic, and per- 
formed the office of cook for himself and 
workmen. Every Saturday the reverend 
gentleman walked tu Huntingdon mar- 
ket, a distance of between three and four 
miles, frequently driving his pigs before 
him; and after transacting his farming 
business, he used to carry home, ih a 
basket, his tea, sugar, and other neces- 
saries for the week. If Mr.Waterbouse’s 
habits were such as are not often found 
amongst the clergy, bis dress was equally 
uncanonical. A coarse blue great coat, 
with metal buttons, corduroy breeches, 
arid light grey stockings, formed his 
usual costume. Amongst the most ami- 
able of his peculiarities, may be reock- 
oned a peculiar fondness for the com- 
pany and amusements of children, which 
contrasted strangely with bis usually 
selfish, violent, and even morose tem- 
He delighted also in teasing and 
Fightening his poor uncouth fi 
and it is perhaps to his indulging in this 
propensity that the death of the reve~ 
rend gentleman may be aeneny Sor 
buted. After the perpetration of the san- 
guinary deed, he was first discovered by 
two of these boys, lying in a mash-tub, 
groaning deeply, with his legs banging 
over the side of the vessel. The boys 
immediately quitted the house, and ac- 
quainted a neighbour with the circum, 
stance, when they were answered that 
their master only did it on purpose to 
frighten them. Screams were also beard 
issuing from the house, but from the sin- 
gular character of the deceased, or from 
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culpable negligence, they were in like 
manner disregarded. Assistance at this 
moment might have saved the life of the 
unhappy man. 

it appeared from the confession of the 
murderer, Joshua Slade, who has since 
been executed, that he and his associates 
have for years been practising thuse de- 

ions on the unfortunate deceased, 
to which his habits had so mucb exposed 
him. It was for the purposes of robbery 
that on the fatal morning the culprit 
entered the house very early, and se- 
creted himself until a fit opportunity for 
his designs occurred. It was his acci- 
dental detection by Mr. Waterhouse 
which led to the consummation of his 
guilt,—for the poor old man had fre- 
quently forgiven him, but now declared 
he would insist on punishment. The 
robber from the impulse of the moment 
became a murderer. It has since been 
made known that to such a state of 
shame and misery was Mr. Waterhouse 
reduced by his bad habits, that, though 
with the assistance of the parish con- 
stable, he had frequently recovered pro- 
perty from the house of the Slades, he 
abstained from legal prosecution, in 
fear that his own incorrect, and it is 
added immora!, conduct should be ex- 
posed to public reproof. How fatal an 
example has he offered to men placed 
in similar unrestricted but responsible 
situations ! 

On the 23d of August the effects of 
Mr. Waterhouse were sold by auction. 
Though living in such a “ muddling 
way,” as the villagers term it, few farm- 
ers could boast of a better stocked farm- 
yard, or a greater variety of good furni- 
ture. He had 15 horses, about the same 
number of ‘cows and calves, 200 sheep 
and lambs, and a numerous progeny of 
hogs and pigs, amounting in all to about 
150. The stock was in excellent condi- 
tion. The principal object. of attraction 
at the sale was the celebrated grey horse, 
which formed the pride and gratification 
of the latter years of Mr. Waterbouse’s 
existence.’ This beautiful animal be in- 
tended to exhibit for a week at the Horse 
Bazaar, and then present it to his Ma- 
jesty. The memorable speech of the Dake 
of York on the Catholic Claims so trans- 
ported Mr. Waterhouse, that in the ex- 
tacy of the moment he exclaimed, “ The 
Duke shall have my beautiful creature,” 
the appellation by which he generally 
designated his favourite horse. This 
highly- prized animal wag sold for 
1621. 10s. A five-year old mare, of the 
same breed, produced 45 guineas; and 
every article brought remarkably bigh 
prices; so many being actuated by the 
strange ambition of possessing some- 
thing in memory of the singular rector. 


Joun Groompripae, Eso. 


4ug.2. At Hoxton, aged 77, Jobn 
Groombridge, esq. for fifty-two years 
organist of St. Stephen, Coleman-street, 
and for upwards of 40 years at St. 
Jobn’s, Hackney. 

This eminent performer was descend- 
ed.from the Groombridges of Kent, was 
born at Blackheath Hill ia 1750, and 
was a posthumous son. He received 
his musical education from Mr. Jarvis, 
a blind man, an excellent organist, and 
a mueh-esteemed pupil of Dr. Worgan. 
To the last-mentioned professor, Mr. 
Groombridge became still more closely 
attached, the acquaintance commencing 
when the Doctor played the organ at 
Vauxhall Gardens. This playing indeed 
was Handelian, and such was the style 
which Mr. Groombridge adopted. The 
late William Russel, B.M. organist at 
the Foundling, was a distinguished pu- 
pil of the deceased. 


—-@-— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. Thos. Armistead, Vicar of 
Cockerham, Lanc. and of Backford, Che- 
shire. He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.D. 
1808; became a Minor Canon of Chester 
Cathedral in 1803 ; was presented to Back- 
ford ip the same year by Dr. Majendie, 
then Bp. of Chester; to Waverham in the 
same county in 1806 by the same patron, 
and, resigning Waverham, to Cockerham in 
1823, . 

At Tunstall Hall, aged 83, the Rev. 
Henry Broughton, Rector of East Bridge- 
ford, Notts, to which living he was pre- 
sented by P. Broughton, esq. in 1783. It 
is very remarkable that his Taste predeces- 
sors each enjoyed the living for nearly half a 
century, so that the parish has had only 
four pastors for little short of 200 years. 

At North Burlingham, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Dennison, Rector of Great 
Hautbois and Vicar of Loddon, both in that 
county. He was of Caius College, Camb. 
B. A. 1772, being fifth Junior ye me of 
that year; was presented to Great Hautbois 
by Mrs. Howard in 1773, and to Loddon in 
~ by the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of 


* his 40th year, the Rev. Thos. Chap- 
man, for the last twelve years Lecturer of 
St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

A 26, the Rev. Henry Jeremy Hale, 
fourth son of William Hale, of King’s Wal- 
den, esq. by the Hon. Mary Grimston, aunt 
to the present Earl Verulam. He officiated 
at King’s Walden as Curate to his cousin 
the Rev. Henry Hale, who died early in the 
present year (see Part i. p. 473). 

At Alverstoke, the Rev. J. L. Jeans, of 
Amsterdam. 

At Llandovery, 
gan Jones, late of Blewberry, Berks. 


80, the Rev. Mor- 
This 
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venerable Clergyman was never raised be- 
yond a Curacy, which he diligently served 
for half a century. By economy he acecu- 
mulated a fortune of 18,000/. which he has 
left to his relatives, Messrs. Jones, the 
grandchildren of David Jones, esq. banker 
of Llandovery. 

In Yorkshire, aged 41, the Rev. Robert 
Moore, Rector of Cley, and’ P Cu- 
rate of Weybourne, Norfolk. e was of 
St. John’s College, Camb. B. A. 1307. 

At St. Zaubre, near Rochelle, where he 
had been Rector from 1816, the Rev. P. 
Royer, formerly of Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 

Rev. H. V. Towton, D.D. Rector of 
Vere, in the Island of Jamaica, son-in-law 
of the Rev. T. Thorn, of Brunswick-street, 
Bath. 

In St. Martin’s, Chichester, aged 82, the 
Rev. W. Walker, Rector of St. Pancras in 
that city, and of Rumbolds Wyke, and for- 
merly one of the Vicars of the Cathedral. 

At Neston, Cheshire, aged 71, the Rev. 
Thos. Ward, M. A. Vice-Dean and Preben- 
dary of Chester, Vicar of Neston, and Rec- 
tor of Handley. This gentleman was son of 
the Rev. Abel Ward, Archdeacon of Ches- 
ter, and younger brother of the Rev. Pep- 
loe Ward, formerly, as was the deceased, a 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
deceased proceeded B.A. 1777, being the 
17th Senior Optime of that year; M. A. 
1780. He became a Prebendary of Chester 
in 1781, was presented to Neston in 1784 
by the Dean and Chapter, and to Handley 
in 1797 by the same patrons. Mr. Ward 
was matried, but lost his wife in 1793. 

In Worcester, aged 50, the Rev. Thos. 
Alex, Willis, \ate Chaplain of Cawnpore in 
the East Indies. He was of Jesus Coll. 
Camb. B. A. 1802, M.A. 1805. 

July 17. Suddenly, at Hagworthingham, 
Line. when returning from Spilsby Sessions, 
aged 55, the Rev. Thomas Roe, Rector of 
Kirkby-upon-Bain, and of Sotby in the 
same county, and an active Magistrate for 
Horncastle. He was of Wadham College, 
Oxford, M. A. 1799, and was presented to 
both his livings bythe King; to Sotby in 
1797, and to Kirkby in 1799. 

July 30. At the house of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Welch at Birmingham, the 
Rev. John Langley, Fellow of Worcester 
Coll. Ox€. on Dr. Finney’s foundation. He 
touk the degree of M. A. in 17384. 

Aug.10, At Burghfield Rectory, near 
Reading, the Rev. Matthew Robinson, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and of Coveney, Cam- 
bridgeshire; cousin to Lord Rokeby, and 
brother-in-law to Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
bart. He was the only son of the Rev. 
Wm. Robinson, also Rector of Burghfield, 
and of Denton in Kent (of whom we gave a 
memoir in vol. Lxxul. p. 1192), by Mary, 
only surviving dau. of Adam Richardson, 
gent. and heiress to her brother, Wm. Ri- 

Gent. Mac. Seplember, 1827. 
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chardson, esq. of Kensington. The de- 
ceased was of Christ's Coll. Camb. B.A. 
1791, M.A. 1794. He was presented to 
Coveney in 1791, by his unele Matthew 
Robinson Morris, esq. (afterwards Lord 
Rokeby), and to Burghfield in 1800, by his 
father, on whose death in 1803 he also suc- 


ceeded to an ample fortune. 

Aug. 21. At te North’ton, aged 
41, the Rev. Thos. Mercer. He was of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1808, MLA. 1823. 

Aug. 27. At Mason Hill, Bromley, 
Kent, aged 41, the Rev. John Pieters, M.A. 
Vicar of Down. 

4ug. 28. At Margate, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Francis Haultain, D.D. for fifty 
years Vicar of East Ham, Essex, and Rec- 
tor of Weybridge, S . He was son of 
Benjamin Haultain, of Weybridge, esq. who 
died in 1790 ; and was of ter Coll, Oxf. 
where he proceeded M.A. 1771, B. and D.D. 
1794. He was presented to East Ham in 
1776, by Dr. Lowth, then Bishop of Lon- 
don, and to the Rectory of Elstree in Hert- 
fordshire in 1787, on the presentation of 
the King, Lord Thurlow being then Lord 
Chancellor. The latter living he resigned 
in 1794, in exchange for that of Weybridge, 
also a benefice in the gift of the Crown. 

Sept. 7. At his residence near Aberga- 
venny, aged 44, the Rev. Chas. Powell, 
Rector of Llanfoist, and Vicar of Lian- 
vapley, Monmouthshire. He was present- 
ed to both these livings by the Earl of 
Abergavenny; to the former in 1804, and 
te the latter in 1805. He was an able ad- 
vocate of the Church of England, and a 
bright ornament of society. 

Sept. 13. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
Hatcliffe, Linc. the . Geo. Lawrence, 
of Nelson-terrace, City-road, Lecturer of 
Allhallows the Great and Less. 

Sept.17. At Stour-pain near Blandford, 
the Rev. Joseph Hewetson, Vicar of that pa- 
rish. He was of Queen’s Coll. Oxf. M. A. 
1792; and was presented to his living by 
the Dean and Chapter of Sarum within the 
last five years. This gentleman having un- 
fortunately shot himself, a coroner’s inquest 
returned a verdict of Insanity. 

Sept. 18. At Shirley Common, near 
Southampton, of consumption, aged 28, 
the Rev. Robert Pollock, M. A. of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. He was bending his 
course from Scotland towards Italy for the 


recovery of the health. He had recently 
published a serious poem, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Course of Time.” 


Lowpow anv rts Vicinity. 

May 28. Mr. William James, Author of 
the Naval History of Great Britain. This 
talented individual, for whom the name of 
his excellent work is a sufficient eulogium, 
has, after twelve years of unremitting appli- 
cation to his laborious task, left a widow, a 
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native of the West Indies, entirely destitute, 
A subscription is now raising for her relief 
the Literary Fund Society having liberally 
contributed a donation of 50/. 

July 23. At Hatchett’s Hotel, aged 87, 
John Wickens, esq. late of Mapperton, 
Dorset. 

July 27. Aged 58, Martha, relict of 
Abraham Goldsmid, jun. esq. 

July 29. At the residence of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, in Charles- 
street, Berkeley-sq. William Henry Adol- 
phus, the infant son of Colonel and Lady 
Augusta Fitzclarence. 

Aged 46, Martin Jones, esq. of Belvidere- 
road, Lambeth. 

July 30. At the house of her father-in- 
law Earl Forteseue, in Grosvenor-sq. aged 
31, Louisa Viscountess Ebrington. She 
was the eldest child of Dudley, first and 

resent Earl of Harrowby, by Lady Susan 
cenen Gower, dau. of Granville first Mar- 
quis of Stafford, K. G. She was married to 
Hugh Viscount Ebrington in June 1817, 
and has left several children. Her remains 
were deposited at Filleigh, in Devonshire, 
attended by her afflicted husband, by Earl 
and Countess Fortescue, the Countess of 
Harrowby, the Hon. G. Fortescue, the Hon. 
Newton Fellowes, her sisters Lady Cathe- 
rine Fellowes and Lady Eleanor’ Elizabeth 
Fortescue; the service being performed by 
the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue. A 


portrait of Lady Ebrington, from a minia- 
ture by Linnel, was published in La Belle 
Assemblée in 1825.—The Viscount has 
since lost his infant son Granville-Henry. 

In Connaught-terrace, Mr. Stephens, 
father of Miss Stephens, the vocalist. 


July 31. In Stafford place, aged 80, 
Francis Pinney, sen. esq. 

Lately. Aged 75, David Hardie, esq. late 
of the E. I. C. Service. 

Aug. 5. At Homerton, aged 55, Ann, 
wife of Michael Gray, esq. 

Aged 74, Catharine, widow of Harden 
Burnley, of Brunswick-sy. and mother-in- 
law of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. 

Aged 63, John Vaillant, esq. of Monta- 
gue-st. Russell-square, and the Middle Tem- 
ple. He was son of Paul Vaillant, formerly 
an eminent bookseller in the Strand. His 
mother died at a very advanced age in 
January last; see Part i. p. 92. Mr, 
Vaillant was the Senior Judge of the She- 
riffs’ Court in the city of London, and 
was highly respected by a very numerous 
circle of friends. 

Aug. 6. In Crown-office-row, aged 70, 
Francis Bushell Reaston, esq. a Bencher of 
the Middle Temple, son of Thos. Reaston, 
esq. of Hull. 

At the S. Sea House, Barbara-Gould, 
wife of Nathaniel Simpson, esq. 

Aug. 8. At St. Germain’s-terrace, Black- 
heath, Mrs. Eliz. Boyfield, of Upper Berke- 


ley-st. Portman-sq. 


OBITUARY. 


(Sept. 


Lieut.-Col. Thomas Huxley, Inspecting 
Field Officer in Nova Scotia. He was ap- 
pointed Captain in 1793, Capt. @d West I. 
reg. 1795, Brev.-Maj. 1802, Lt.-Col. 1826. 

Aug. 9. In Jeffreys-sq. aged 69, William 
May, esq. Consul-gen. of the King of the 
Netherlands in Great Britain. 

At Hampstead, aged 73, the wife of Mat- 
thew Martin, esq. of Poet’s Corner, West. 

Aug. 10. In Clarence-terrace, Regent's 
Park, Marianne, eldest surviving dau. of late 
Gore Townsend, esq. of Honington-hall, 
Warwickshire. 

At Pimlico, aged 75, John Jackson, esq. 

Aug. 11, Aged 52, Geo. Dryden Milton, 
esq. of Queen’s-buildings, Brompton. 

At Brompton, David Robinson, esq. 

Aug. 12. In Abingdon-st. Westminster, 
aged 76, Mr. Gabriel Riddle, late Surveying 
Gen, Examiner of Excise. 

Aug. 13. In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 16, Mary, dau. of Charles Harrison 
Batley, esq. M.P. for Beverley. 

In Essex-st. Strand, aged 46, Mrs. W. 
B. Gurney. 

Aug. 14. At the Hungerford Hotel, John 
Lyon, esq. of Tramore, co. Waterford. 

Aug. 16. In New Millman-str. aged 82, 
Robert Bicknell, esq. 

Aug. 17. In Upper Grosvenor-st. Francis 
Hale Righy, esq. 

4ug. 18. Aged 57, Mr. Alex. Barron, 
of Kentish-town, many years of Tottenham- 
court-road. 

Aged 71, Jeremiah Evans, esq. of Ed- 
wardes-square, Kensington. 

In York-street, Portman-square, aged 74, 
the widow of Robert Breut, esq. 

At Kensington, W. B. Arundell, esq. 

Aug.19. Aged 48, Thos. Anderson 
Rudd, esq. late of Ampthill, Beds. 

Aug. 20. At Newington Butts, aged 83, 
Frances, relict of Timothy Colly Jenks, esq. 
of Bromyard, Herefordshire. 

Aug. 21. Mary, wife of Joseph Minors, 
esq. of Lower Brook-street. 

Aug. 23. At Camberwell, aged 46, Edw. 
Read, esq. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 57, Maria, wife of 
J. L. Siordet, esq. 

Aug.25. Ellen, wife of Mr. W. Henry 
Rosser, Solicitor, of King’s-row, Penton- 
ville, and Gray’s-inn-place. 

Aug. 26. Aged 22, Mary-Sarah, only 
surviving dau. of late Robert Blasson, esq. 
of Park-place, Islington. 

Aug. 29. Mary-Ann, wife of Luke 
Freeman, esq. of Guildford-street. 

Aug. 31. At Hampstead, aged 81, Wm. 
Cleghorn, esq. of Fig-tree-court. 

Sept.1. Aged 78, Benj. Follett, esq. of 
the Inner Temple. 

Wm. Blunt, esq. of Prince’s-street, Han- 
over-square. 

Sept. 5. At his sister’s in Nottingham- 
terr. Geo. Mungo Graham, esq. of York- 
terrace, Regent’s Park. 
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At Cadogan-pl. Fitzwilliam Rosier, esq. 

Sept. 6. pene wife of the Rev. H. F, 
Burder, of Hackney. 

Sept. 8. At Brixton, Geo. Scott, esq. 
son of John Scott, esq. of Parliament-st. 

At Upper Kensington-gore, aged 83, 
John Mair, esq. of the Lodge, Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept.9. Aged 76, Mr. Chas, Wheeler, 
the original proprietor of the Manchester 
Chronicle. 

Sept. 10. In Upper Berkeley-street, aged 
83, Mrs. Christian Drummond, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Drummond, esq. of Callender. 

Aged 67, Mrs. Mary Watkins, of Park- 
place, Islington. 

Wm. Sampson, esq. wine and brandy mer- 
chant, St. Mary-at-Hill, and for eighteen 

ears @ il of London. 
Sept. 11. In Portman-square, Jaqueline- 
Charlotte Countess de Hompesch 

Sept. 12. In Addle-street, Aldermanbury, 
aged 63, Mr. Thos. Gale. 

Sept. 13. At Tulse-hill, Brixton, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Margaret Bardin, late of 
Kensington. 

Aged nearly 12, Amabel, youngest dau. 
of Lord Grantham. 

In Ludgate-street, aged 63, Joseph Maw- 
man, esq. who, having been formerly au emi- 
nent bookseller at York, about thirty years 
ago succeeded to the business of the well- 
known Mr. Dilly in the Poultry. Mr. Maw- 
man was a very intelligent man and spirited 
publisher; and was honoured with the friend- 
ship of Dr. Parr, Dr. Lingard, and numerous 
other learned individuals. He was himself 
an author, having published in 1805 an 
octavo volume, intituled, ** An Excursion to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the English 
Lakes; with recollections, descriptions, and 
references to historical facts.”’ 

Sept. 21. In Woburn-place, after a long 
and painful illness, deeply lamented by his 
numerous family and friends, aged 63, Wm. 
John Reeves, esq. many years one of the 
Deputies to the Alderman of the Ward of 
Farringdon Without. 








Berxs.—July 20. At White Waltham, 
in his 80th year, Henry-John Kearney, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. of the 2d Berks Militia. This 
gentleman was great-nephew to the first, 
and son-in-law to the second, Dukes of 
Chandos. He was son of the Rev. John 
Kearney, D. D. by Henrietta, fifth dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry Brydges, Arch- 
deacon of Rochester; and was married, 
firstly, Jan. 20, 1778, to his second cousin, 
Lady Augusta Brydges, daughter of Henry 
second Duke of Chandos, and his only child 
by his second wife Anne Jeffreys. Lady 
Augusta died without issue in little more 
than a year after her marriage, and Col. 
Kearney married, secondly, the daughter 
and heiress of Joseph Banks, esq. of Lin- 
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coln’s Inn, Chancellor of York. .The Col. 
embraced the military profession at an early 
age, and served under Gen, Elliot at the 
siege of Gibraltar. 

Aug. 9. At Maidenhead, Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Geo. Waddington, of Tuxford, 
Notts, and youngest dau. of the late Peter 
Dollond, esq. the celebrated optician. A 
memoir of her late husband, who died in 
1824, is printed in vol. xciv. ii. 280. 

Aug. 24. By being thrown from his 
chaise, Benj. Bunbury, esq. of Marlstone- 
house near Newbury, a Deputy Lieutenant 
and Magistrate forthe county. He was for- 
merly a Major in the army. 

Sept. 2. Aged 39, Elizabeth, wife of Rev. 
Geo. Hulme, of Shinfield, dau. of late Rev. 
J. S. Breedon, of Bere Court. 

At Beaumont, aged 17, the Hon. Har- 
riet-Elizabeth Flower, third daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Ashbrook, and 
youngest child by his first lady, Debora-Su- 
sanna, dau. and heiress of Rev. Win.-Maxi- 
milian Friend. 

Cuesuire.—Aug. 28. The wife of Thos. 
Parr, esq. of Appieton. 

Cornwatu.—Sept. 4. At Penzance, aged 
23, Frances-Jane, only dau. of Rev. Thos. 
Methold, Prebendary of Norwich. 

Dersysuire.—Aug. 20. At Wirksworth, 
Caroline, the wife of Richard Hurt, esq. 

Devon.—Lately. At Plymouth, aged 67, 
Lieut. Dennis Lahiff, having spent 53 years 
in the service of his country in various parts 
of the world. He was memorable as having 
been the drill-master of Cobbett in North 
America for the 55th regiment. 

At Endicott, in Cadbury, aged 69, Mr. J. 
Turner, an eminent agriculturist, noted for 
the largest sheep bred in the West. 

Aug. 19. At Bideford, aged 52, Eliz. 
wife of Rev, Dan, Campbell, Rector of Crow- 
combe, Somerset. 

Sept. 6. At Weymouth, aged 40, John- 
Henry Venner, esq. only son of the late 
John Venner, esq. barrister, of the Inner 
Temple. 

Dorset. — Aug. 21. At Mapperton- 
house, aged 7, Eliza-Emily, second dau, of 
Sir Molyneux-Hyde Nepean, bart. 

Sept. 15. At Fordington, near Dorches- 
ter, highly respected, Lieut. Thos. Collins, 
late Adj. 2d Drag. Guards. 

Durnam.—Aug. 30. At Newton Morrell, 
near Darlington, W. Robson, esq. aged 52. 

Sept. 15. At Durham, Mrs. Martha Mill- 
ner, dau, of John Cheape, esq and sister to 
the Countess of Strathmore. 

Essex.—Sept. 12. At Harwich, Mary, 
the wife of Rob. Menzies, esq. surgeon, of 
Upper Stamford-street. 

Grevensensuns—digt. 2. At Chel- 


tenham, aged 62, Mary, reliet of Thomas 
Beckley, esq. of Lymington. 

At Bristol, in his 12th year, Henry 
Lechmere, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Graves 
Russell, Bombay Artillery. 
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Hants.—Aug. 20. At Droxford, aged 
23, Elizabeth-Anne Benet, wife of Lieut. 
John-Neale Nott, R.N. and daughter of 
Thos. Calley, esq. of Burderop-park, Wilts. 

At Portsmouth, aged 82, at the house of 
the Rev. S, Leggatt, Chaplain to the Gar- 
rison, Ann, relict of Sam. Leggatt, esq. of 
Norwich. 

Aug. 26. At West Cowes, Caroline, dau. 
of John M. Winter, esq. of Shenley, Herts. 

Aug. 28. At Chewton-house, after a lin- 
gering illness, Frances, relict of the late 
Capt. Charles Campbell, R.N. 

Aug. 29. At Tichborne-house, aged 15, 
Mary, fourth dau. of Sir Henry Tichborne, bt. 

Szpt. 8. At Wykeham, aged 47, Geo. 
Mackonachie, esq. Lt.-Col. Comm. E. 1.C’s. 
5th Reg. of Native ea 

Sept. 8. At Gosport, Henry, eldest son 
of Rev. Mr. Barnard, Rector of Alverstoke. 

Hunts.—Aug. 24. Aged 60, William 
Loveday, esq. Huntingdon. 


Sept. 7. At Huntingdon, John-Mackie 
Leslie, esq. 

Kent.—Sept. 7. At Shooter’s-hill, Har- 
riott-Spencer, wife of Lieut. Locke Lewis, 
R. N. 


Sept. 13. At Ramsgate, aged 71, Mrs. 
Manners, of Rutland-house, Knightsbridge. 

Lincotnsnire.— Sept. 11. At Bonby, 
aged 22, Caroline, dau. of Rev. John Hild- 
yard, Vicar. 

Norro.x.— Sept. 17. Aged 49, Rachel, 
second dau. of late John _wohond esq. of 
Earlham-hall. 

NortirumBentann.—Aug. 3. The wife of 
Nat. Clayton, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aug. 24. At Whatton, aged 48, in 
consequence of the overturning of his gig, 
William Hepple, esquire, of Blackheddon. 
In less than seven months Mr. H. his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Hewitt, and five other relations, 
have, in rapid succession, pursued each other 
‘to thestomb. 

Sept. 12. At Newenstle, of 
aged 63, John Fox, esq. Collector of 
at that place, and formerly of Hull. 

Oxrorpsuire. — Aug. 29. At Medley- 
house, near Oxford, aged-54, James Lett, 
esq. of Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton-st. 
and of Woodford. 

Somersetsuire. — Aug. 25. At Long 
Ashton, Mrs. Marg. Davies, dau. of late 
Rev. David D vicar of Verwick, Cardigansh. 

Aug. 31. At Marston-house, in her 23d 
year, Lady Lucy-Georgiana Boyle, second 
dau. of the Earl of Cork. 

Sept.11. At South Hitl-house, aged 55, 
Thos.-Chetham Strode, esq. Colonel of the 
East Somerset Reg. of Local Militia, a 
Dep. Lieut. and Magistrate, and one of the 
Vice-presidents of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society. 

Sept. 17. Samuel Rodbard, esq. of Ever- 
creech. 

Lately. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Martha Graves, daughter of Morgan 


lexy, 
cise 
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Graves, esq. of Mickleton in Gloucestersh. 
who died in 1770, and niece of the late 
Rev. Richard Graves, Rector of Claverton 
and Croscombe, Somersetshire, author of 
** The Spiritual Quixote,” &c. &e. 

Surrey.— Aug. 20. At Merton, aged 53, 
Thomas Bennett, esq. 

Aug. 28. Suddenly, in his 63d year, at 
Petersham, Chas. Baratty, esq. F. oA of 
Fig-tree-court, Inner-temple. 

Aug. 30. At Chichester, aged 80, Mrs. 
Barbut. 

Sept. 6. At Merton Abbey, aged 72 
Chae Smith, esq. gin ; 

Sept.13. At Twickenham, Mrs. J. C. 
Codrington. 

Sept. 14, At Banstead, aged 76, Humph. 
Howorth, esq. He was the faithful and truly 
constitutional representative of the borough 
of Evesham during five successive Parlia- 
ments. He was an unsuccessful candidate at 
the Election in 1802, was first returned in 
1806, and retired in 1820. 

Warwick.—-Sept. 11. At Leamington, 
aged 66, Frances, widow of Rev. Edw. Con- 
yers, Vicar of Epping and of Walthamstow 
in Essex. 

Sept. 12, At Stratford, aged 80, Har- 
riet, relict of John Ekins, D.D. Dean of 
Salisbury. 

Witts—Sept, 7. James Chapman, esq. 
of Cockill-cottage, near Trowbridge. 

Sept. 10. At Farley, Hungerford, aged 
71, Ellen, relict of the Rev. E. H. Whin- 
field, Rector of Battlesden, Beds. 

Sept. 15. At Hindon, aged 73, Thos, 
Lawford, esq. 

Aug. 19. At Tytherton, aged 80, C. 
Pinniger, esq. 

Worcesrersuine.—Aug. 21. At Great 
Malvern, Anne, wife of Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. 
Hotham, K.C.B. and dau. of Sir Edward 
Jeynes, Knt. ‘ 

orksHire.—July 2, At Tickhifl-castle, 
at an earl . Shore, esq. grandson 
of S. on a sae ay co. Derby, esq. 
and eldest son of Sam. Sydney, of Norton 
Hall in the same county, esq. by Harriet, 
only surviving child of Fitzwalter Foy, esq. 
of Castle-hill, ‘Dorsetshire. Iu the retire- 
ment which he always courted, his talents, 
affectionate heart, and Christian line of con- 
duct, could only be fully appreciated by 
limited circle of friends and connexions. 

Aug. 30. At Guisborough, the widow of 
H. Clarke, esq. Justice of the Peace for the 
N. Riding. 

At Hull, advanced in age, Lieut. Sir W. 
Edgeworth, bt. of Edgeworth, co. Longford. 

Aug. 11. At Quiddenham, the: seat of 
her uncle the Earl of Albemarle, Mrs. Wake- 
field, only dau. of Sir John Sydney, bart. of 
Penshurst, and wife of Wm. Wakefield, who 
was lately sentenced to twelve months impri- 
sonment in Lancaster‘Castle, for aiding his 
brother in the abduction of Miss Turner. 
This accomplished and beautiful young lady 
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has fallen a victim to a broken heart. She 
has left one infant daughter, six months old. 

Aug. 15. At Bridlington, aged 84, the 
relict of Rev. J. Henderson. 

Aug. 19. At Scarborough, aged 18, 
Jaines, 2d son of late Wm. Moorsom, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Howden, aged 87, Robert 
Spofforth, esq. for upwards of 40 years an 
eminent solicitor in that place. 

At South Cave, aged 75, the relict of 
Wn. Souley, esq. 

Aug. 31. 1n his 83d year, Tho. Dyson, 
esq. of Willow-Edge, near Halifax. To his 
poor neighbours he has bequeathed 170 full 
suits of mourning. 

Lately. At the George Hotel, Bridling- 
ton Quay, after a short illness, Adolphus 
Moffat Bayard, esq. late of 15th Hussars. 

Aged 80, John Foss, esq. architect, one 
of the Aldermen of Richmond. 

Sept.4. At York, aged 36, Edw. Wm. 
Oddie, esq. 33d foot, son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Oddie, Vicar of Stillington. 

Sept. 5. At Grimsby, aged 66, the wife of 
Ald. Bancroft. 

Sept. 10. Aged 71, T. Wybergh, of Tsel- 
hall, esq. justice of peace for Cumberland, 
and clerk of the peace for the West wT 

At Hull, aged 70, Ann, relict of Mich. 
Pattinson, esq. of Burton Pidsea. 

Sept. 11. At Leeds, Wm. Davy, esq. 
Consul of the United States of America, for 
Hall aud its dependencies. 

Sept.12. Aged 58, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Overton, of York. 

Sept. 14, At Wakefield, the relict of Dr 
Bacon, Vicar. 

Sept. 15. Aged 76, W. Horncastle, esq. 
one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity- 
house at Hull. 

Sept. 16. At Scarborough, aged 63, the 
Rev. J. L. Garrett, lecturer on astronomy, 
&c. formerly a minister in Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connection, at Birmingham, 

Wates.—Laiely. At Liandilo, Carmar. 
aged 17, Louisa Horatia, youn dau. of 
Rev. I. Lewis, vicar of Long Ashton, Som. 

Scotianp.—July 20. At Woodside, near 
Kelso, aged 92, the Lady Diana Scott, relict 
of Walter Scott, esq. of Harden. She was 
the last survivor of the issue of Hugh, third 
Earl of Marchmont, who died in 1794, and 
was, therefore, the great grand-daughter of 
Sir Patrick Home, of Polwarth, the devoted 
my and genuine Christian, who, with Ro- 

rt Baillie, of Jerviswood, his friend and 
fellow-labourer in the same glorious cause, 

hazarded his ease, his fortune, and his life. 
She inherited not only the blood, but the 
spirit of her truly great progenitor. Endued 
with superior talents, improved and enriched 
by extensive reading and reflection, and by 
long and familiar intercourse with enlight- 
ened society, her conversation, which was 
cheerful, acute, and intelligent in no ordi- 
nary degree, derived an additional charm 
from the elegance of her manners, and the 
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varied and interesting expression of her 
countenance. 

Aug. 28. At Darleith, Dambartonshire, 
aged 67, Tho. Yuille, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

July 28. At Edinburgh, aged 96, Janet, 
relict of Major-Gen, John Beckwith, and 
dau. of Rev. John Weihart, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. 

IntLanp.—Sept. 1. In Belfast, aged 105, 
Mrs. Anne Crawford. 

Asroav.—Feb. 10. At Colombo, in Cey- 
lon, Brevet Major Tho. Bayly, Capt. oe 


‘regt. He had served his country in India 


27 years; 23 of which he passed at Ceylon, 
in arduous and generally unhealthy stations. 

March 15. On her passage to England, 
on board the Wellington, Anne, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 46th regt, and dau. 
of late Robt. P. Blachford, esq. of Osborne, 
Isle of Wight. 

May 9. At Savanna-la-Mar in Jamaica, 
Mr. John Fuge, aged 140 years. He re- 
tained all his faculties to the last, and was 
confined to his bed foronly two months 
vious to his decease. This is the third im- 
stance of extraordinary longevity which has 
occurred in the obituary of Jamaica during 
a few weeks (see before, p. 94). 

May 30. On board the ship Cumberland, 
on his passage from India, Lieut,-Col. D. 
Newall, of the Madras army. 

June 13. At Barbadoes, Wm.-Rennel?, 
infant son of the Lord Bishop, and grandson 
of the Dean of Winchester. 

Aug. 9. Suddenly, at Tirlemont, in Bra- 
bant, on the road to Aix-la Chapelle, Geo. 
Rodd, esq. an apothecary and surgeon in 
eminent practice at Hampstead, near Lon- 
don. He has left a widow and young fa~ 
mily, and a numerous circle of friends, to 
lament the sudden termination of his va- 
luable life. 

Lately. Mr. Malot, a man of letters, and 
an enlightened lawyer, who had for a long 
time exercised the functions of a magistrate 
at Avallon. On entering his study after his 
death, there was found in a secret chest, of 
which he alone kept the key, the body of his 
wife, who had been dead for 25 years, em- 
balmed and admirably preserved. It is sup- 
posed that he had prevailed on the yrave~ 
digger to ae ap the body, from which, 

ter dea was unwilling to se 
himself. a — 

At the residence of M. Lafitte, Paris, M. 
Manuel, the celebrated ition member, 
whose expulsion from the Chamber of De- 
puties some years since led to the secession 
of his whole party, and to the ultimate de- 
struction of its influence in the State. He 
was a man of liberal principles, and » power- 
ful orater. 

Aug.7. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Edward 
Homewood, esq. late Capt. 8d Drag. Guards. 

Aug. 8. At Geneva, of typhus fever, Ca- 
roline, wife uf Macaire, esq. and dan. 
of John Prinsep, esq. of Gt. Cumberland-st. 
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Lately. At St. Petersburg, aged 64, 
Paul Brookes, esq. much respected by most 
zoologists, as an indefatigable traveller in 
pursuit of subjects in natural history. 

Sepi. 13. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John 
Osborn, esq. of Upshire Hall, Essex. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vow. xcvi. pt. i. p. 379, 574. A nmral 
monument to Mr. Chapman has been erected 
in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich. It bears the following inscription: 
«< To the memory of the Rev. Charles John 
Chapman, B.D. who was born at Norwich 
June 24, 1767, and died there February 12, 
1826. This monument is erected by public 
subscription, in testimony of his unwearied 
attention to his pastoral duties, and to the 
many charitable institutions in this city. 
He was for xvi years Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge ; for xxxiv years Minis- 
ter of this parish ; for xxiv years Treasurer 
of the Friendly Society, under whose care 
that excellent charity was first established ; 
and for xxii years Treasurer of the Charity 
Schools.” 

Part i. page 282. The Dean and Chap- 
ter of Rochester, at a Chapter holden 
on the 12th of February, passed a resolu- 
tion that, “ sensibly affected by the loss 


Additions to Obituary. 





[Sept. 


which they have sustained in the death of 
Dr. John Law, Prebendary of this Cathe- 
dral Church, and Archdeacon of the Dio- 
cese of Rochester, they deem it a duty which 
they owe to his memory, to themselves, and 
to the Church, to record their sentiments 
and feelings towards him. The dignity and 
affability with which, during a period of 
nearly sixty years, he supported and graced 
the station which he held in this Ca'hedral 
Church ; the unremitting diligence and fide- 
lity, the wisdom and firmness, the urbanity 
and moderation, with which he watched over 
its interests and sustained its credit, together 
with the zeal and vigilance with which he 
engaged in the administration of its spiritual 
concerns, were such as at once to excite ad- 
miration, respect, and love, and to throw a 
brilliant lustre over his name and character. 
The present Dean and Chapter can never 
lose the recollection of his long and faithful 
services, nor of his numerous and estimable 
Christian virtues ; and they have the highest 
gratification, in the midst of their regret, in 
placing upon record this memorial of his 
excellence, and this tribute of their esteem 
and affection.” 

P. 376. In September 1786, Dr. Rudd 
married, secondly, the eldest dau. of Wm. 
Elliot, esq. of Edinburgh, by whom, who 
died in February 1817, he had two daugh- 
ters who survive him. : 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 22, to September 25, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5179] 50and 60139 
Males - 1250 2470 Males - 903 = Sand10 76] 60and 70 137 
Females - 1290 Females- 350 f'753 $ J 10and20 62| 70and 80119 

Whereof have died under two yearsold 587 $ } 20 and 30113] 80 and 90 38 
—— & | s0 and 40144] 90and100 3 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 156 | 100 0 





Imperial Average, per Quarter, of the Six Weeks ended Sept.7, which regulates the 
A, Duties on liberated Foreign Corn. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
ae 3 e « s. d. 
59 8 386 4 26 10 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. a «4. a. & 
38 6 50 38 43 4 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 6/. 10s. Straw 2/. 6s. Od. Clover 71. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 16s. 
Straw 2l.0s. Clover 71. 7s.—Smithfield, Hay 51.0s. Straw 11.16s. Clover 61. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 24. 


Det nant Ghetea Of 
Mutton . ........ eseseee 3S. 4d. to 48. Sd. 
Veal ccrceccse vadpimen 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 


Prat. covtvccicccochccccee 4% 660,00 Ge, Od 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sbs. 
a moceennen 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 24: 
ee 2372 Calves 190 


Sheep and Lambs26,740 Pigs 148 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 20, 31s. 6d. to 39s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 49s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s, Od. Curd 86s.~-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6¢. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, September 17, 1827, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuenrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley «. - , 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. ) 

Brecknock & Abergav. 
Coventry . 
Cromford . 
Croydon. 


Derby . : 
Dudley . 

Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamo Me « « 
GrandJunction . . 
Grand Surrey. . . 
Grand Union . . . 
Grand Western . . 


Grantham . . 
Huddersfield 
Kennet and Avon . 
Leeds and Liverpool ‘ 
Leicester . . . 
Leic. and North’n . 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Meth « 2c ec 
Oxford . . 
Peak Forest . 
Regent's “~ © 
Rochdale . . 
Shrewsbu 
Staff. and 
Stourbri ° 
yee or 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea... 
Severn and Wye 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
GAG « + 6 30% 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark . 


Do. New 74 - cont. 
Vauxhall . 
Waterloo ‘ 
—— Ann. of 8l. . 
—— Ann. of 7l. . 


RAILWAYS. 


Manchester & Liverp. | 15 pm. 

















Price. | Divp.ann. || WATER-WORKS. 
—a) we East London . 
290 0| 12 O || Grand Junction 
305 0 1210 || Kent. 
139 0 9 10 Manchester & Salford 
1250 0 | 44 &bs. || SouthLondon . . 
on 18 0 West Middlesex . . 
210 ~~ INSURANCES, 
170 7 #0 Alliance ... 
80 0 45 Albion . . 
107 0 3 15 Atlas ee . 
590 0 25 O || British Commercial ° 
250 © |13 12 8d. || County Fire . . .« 
811 © /10&3bs || Eagle .... . 
534 0 3 0 || Globe . . 
26 0 1 © ||Guardian . .. . 
8 0 —_ Hope Life . ° 
215 0 10 0 Imperial Fire . . 
174 0 — Ditto Life. . . . 
29 0 1 5 Norwich Union . . 
33 0 1 10 || Protector Fire. . . 
890 0} 16 O || Provident Life . 
350 0 17 0 Rock Life . . . 
89 4 0 || RLExchange (Stock) 
4200 0/180 0 MINES. 
800 0; 35 0 || Anglo Mexican 
220 O 10 O || Bolanos 
— —. || Brazilian (stat pm) 
330 0; 15 O |! British Iron 
720 © | 32 & bs. || Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
lli2 0 4 0 Geni « © @ es 
284 0 _- Pasco Peruvian . . 
96 0 4 0 Potosi . . e+e 
210 0 10 O || Real Del Monte —* 
800 0; 40 © || Tlalpuxahua . . . 
245 0 10 © || United Mexican . . 
88 0 1 0 || Welch Iron and Coal 
450 0); 23 0 GAS LIGHTS, 
300 0} 16 ©O |! Westminster Chart‘. 
26 0 111 || Ditto, Nw ... 
12 0 — Cty. 2. « « 
36 0 110 Ditto, New .. 
24 0/ 16 6 || Imperial . . . 
800 0] 37 10 || Phenix. . 
290 0; 12 ©O || General United " 
275 0 1210 || British . — 
5 5 0 4 || Bath e 
51g 0 110 || Birmingham . 
Birmingham&Stafford 
$ dis. | 4 pet. || Brighton . e+e 
874 0} 4 10do. || Bristol . . . . 
206 0 (10 Odo. || Isle of Thanet. . 
85 0/8 Odo.|| Lewes . ... 
84 0)}4 Odo, Liverpool . a6 
80 0 | 34 Odo. || Maidstone . ° 
|| Ratcliff . . 
3 0 _ MISCELLANEOUS 
35 0 110 |} Australian saad 
2120 1 © || Auction Mart. . 
5 0 _ | Annuity, British . 
27 0/}1 2 8} Bank, vieh Provincial 
23 0/019 10} Carnat.Stock, I st class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 


Margate Pier . . 





Price. 
123 0 
644 0 
30 0 
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‘METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From August 26, to September 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
° — 


Weather. 


30, 16 cloudy 
> 30 fair 
‘9? 380, fair 
» 26}cloudy 
» 30 fair 
> 37 fair 
- 9-31 )fair 
. » 31 -cloudy 
- 9 81, cloudy 
> 28;cloudy 
. 9 30 cloudy 
» 30-cloudy 
| + » 28 cloudy 
29,-98 heavy rain 
Ez > 90 showers 








‘ad 


— 





$0, 


Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
—< 


Weather. 








29, 80 showers 
> 75|showers 
: 99|showers 
30, 20 fair 
» 27 fair 
> 28/cloudy 
» 32 fair 
+» 25\fair 
» 19 showers 
29, 80 eloudy 
- 5 79|showers 
> 56)fair 
> 54/showers 
> 
> 





70\showers 
vepteaty 














DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29, to Septentber 26, 1827, both inclusive. 
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Long 
Annuities. 


Ex. Bills,| Ex. Bills, 
‘10002. 500/, 


Ind.Bonils. 
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SNOB We eK OO 


- 
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874 ¢ 
884 74 


seg 4) 


shut 


87§ fi of 


865 7 
87 


= 
&. 


86g 

874 6} 
865 4 
86h § 


Pid 











$ 
a 
87 9) 
4 


‘94g 


101g § 
101$ 3 


2oo 
seo 
E ww 


—_ 


PEDERI ERUPTED EE 


100% 
1014 3 
1003 
101 


Pret rrr retiree 














1003 1.1034 
100g $/103 
100} 1/1034 


PLETIPTEEEIGTEttiae 





2544 


shut 


G9) 


Pldalidta did 





9091 pm.'58 59 pm./58 59 pm. 
92 pm. [58 60 pm.j58 GOpm. 
|93 94 pm. 59 61 pm./59 G1 pm. 


—93 94 pm. 60 62 pm.|60 62 pm. 


93 94 pm. 61 62 pm 
16159 pm 
93 92 pm.|60 59 pm.|60 59 pm. 
59 60 pm./59 60 pm. 
59 60 pm./59 60 pm. 
\60 62 pm.|60 62 pm. 
93 94 pm. 61 60 pm./62 60 pm. 
92 pm. {60 58 pm./60 58 pm. 
{94 93 pm. 58 9 pm.|58 59 pm. 
94 pm. 59 60 pm./59 60 pm. 
94 93 pm. 59 60 pm./59 60 pm. 
|60 58 pm.'60 58 pm. 

a= 59 GO pm.|59 60 pm. 
94 pm. |6061 pm.'60 6) pm. 
94 pm. \60 G1 pm.'60 62 pm. 


61 62 pm. 





93 94 pm. 61 59 pm. 62 60 pm. 
59 60 pm.|59 60 pm. 
\60 58 pm. 59 G1 pm. 
93 dnd tink indie 





New South Sea Ann. Aug. 31, 86$.—Old South Ses Ann. Aug. 31, 87}. 
South Sea Stock, Aug. 31, 94%. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 





4. B. NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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